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FOREWORD 


The papers in this volume, with the exception of the articles by Denna F. 
Fleming, Karl W., Deutsch and Leroy N. Rieselbach, Hans J. Morgenthau, and 
the President of the Academy, are addresses presented at the annual meeting’ 
of this Academy held in Philadelphia on April 9 and 10, 1965. 

The 1965 annual meeting, the largest in Academy history, was attended by 
more than 1,000 persons. A typical attendance for a session was between 650 
and 700. Twenty-three countries sent official delegations, and there were delega- 
tions from 8 missions to the United Nations, 12 public jurisdictions, 8 federal 
agencies, 194-American and foreign universities and colleges, and 161 international, 
civic, scientific and commercial organizations. 

In view of the continued high interest of our members and delegates in foreign 
affairs, we have decided to devote the next annual meeting of the Academy 
to “America’s Role in International Politics.” 


James C. CHARLESWORTH 


The Pattern of Development in Latin America 


By RicHarp N. ADAMS 


ABSTRACT: Economic development in the industrial nations 
of the North was led by an always advancing technology. The 
society adjusted by increments to advances, and an ideology 
of free enterprise developed congruently. In the industrial 
revolution, the Latin-American countries were an agrarian and 
mineral hinterland. Now that industrialization, as such, is 
pressing on them, they cannot adapt rapidly to the influx of 
complex technology. They must reconstruct certain aspects . 
of their society before the technology can operate at all. This 
means that- social inventions must precede the technological. 
Strong governments must take this responsibility, since they 
are the only agents that operate with ‘legitimate authority 
throughout the nation state. To date in Latin America, only 
Mexico seems to. have initiated the major steps that may 
permit it to move from a nation of secondary development 
patterns to primary development. 





Richard N. Adams, Ph.D., Austin, Texas, is Professor of Anthropology and Assistant 
Director of the Institute of Latin-American Studies at the University of Texas. He was 
previously on the faculty of Michigan State University and has been a staff member of 
‘the World Health Organization, working in Central America. He is the author of A 
Community in the Andes (1959) and Culture Surveys of Central America (1957) and 
coauthor of United States University Co-operation in Latin America (1960). He is the 
coeditor of Human Organizational Research (1960) and the author of numerous articles 
and contributions to books. : 
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HE argument of the present paper 

is as follows: (1) The northern 
tier of industrially advanced countries 
underwent a process of economic devel- 
opment which was initially unavailable 
to the southern and eastern countries. 
This. is what will be called here primary 
development. It occurred under cir- 
cumstances when technological change 
was primary and sociological and cul- 
tural change was secondary. In the 
southern and eastern countries, sec- 
ondary development is occurring. Ba- 
sically, it involves social and cultural 
changes being made first in order that 
the technological changes may be in- 
corporated. (2) It is possible for 
countries that begin under conditions 
of secondary development to assume a 
primary development process, but it 
appears to be very difficult and may 
have severe repercussions throughout 
the world. There is evidence that sug- 
gests that it could occur in parts of 
Latin America. 

To develop the argument, we shall 
first discuss salient features of primary 
development as it occurred in the United 
States and northern Europe, then con- 
` trast them with. features of secondary 
‘development as it is occurring in Latin 
America. Following this, we shall exam- 
ine the conditions under which certain 
countries (Russia, Japan, and Mexico) 
have moved all or part way from a 
secondary development to primary de- 
velopment. 


PRIMARY DEVELOPMENT 


The industrial revolution occurred 
gradually in Europe and North Amer- 
ica. Simpler inventions had to precede 
the more complex, and industrial estab- 
lishments grew relatively slowly. Social 
relations adapted to the demands of 
the new skills and machinery, and new 
markets emerged for the increased pro- 
duction. In this sense, technology took 
the lead, evolving through a process of 


random variation and of trial and error. 


New technological processes were in- 
vented, and efforts to institutionalize 
them within the society resulted in 
many of them being thrown aside. Pri- 
mary development has been an expen- 
sive and a wasteful process, and there 
is no evidence that it can avoid these 
characteristics entirely. 

Because technical innovation had to 
develop by increments, the various so- 
cial adaptations and adjustments that 
followed on them also emerged grad- 
ually. The organization of labor really 
became effective toward the end of the 
nineteenth century; educational institu- 
tions grew more slowly, with the major 
emphasis being given to engineering 
and scientific development. Even this, 
however, grew in response to industrial 
demands. The expanding producers 
had to seek markets, and the evolving 
middle class and colonial world provided 
them. Finally, the governments them- 
selves had to adapt and adjust to these 
changes; new bureaus and ministries 
had to take up chaotic problems that 
appeared in the wake of the techno- 
logically advancing society. 

An important part of the industrial 
revolution was the presence of major 
areas of raw material production. These 
areas did not-share in many of the bene- 
fits enjoyed by industrially forward 
regions, but were, instead, the hinter- 
land of industrialization. Cheap labor 
in extractive and agricultural enterprises 
contributed to the industrial develop- 
ment’ of the North. Latin America’s 
participation in the industrial revolu- 
tion was of this kind. It was an im- 
portant part of the process, but it did 
not participate in its industrial phase. ‘ 

As was the case in the industrially 
advancing nations, the governments in 
Latin America were essentially following 
the lead of the major economic interests 
of their major producers. In the North, 
it was increasingly the industrialists; in 


` 
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Latin America, it was the agrarian 
landlords. The military, an arm-of the 
government, was equally at the service 
of the major producers. Just as the 
great industrialists and trading com- 
panies led the growth of the British 
Empire, so the great landed estates led 
the development of nineteenth-century 
Latin America. 


A very definite kind of ideology ac-. 


companied primary development; today 
we refer to this as laissez faire, or free 
enterprise. This philosophy was entirely 
congruent with a process in which one 
had to have freedom to experiment, to 
try out an invention to see whether it 
would work. For lack of knowledge of 
all the factors involved, it was neces- 
sary to make gross errors. It was all 
right to build railroads that involved 
the death of thousands of laborers, only 
to have the railroads prove inefficient. 
It was all right to eliminate competitors 
ruthlessly for, as in the naturàl selection 
among animal communities, so the most 
efficient and effective would survive. 
In some countries, such as our own, this 
philosophy has continued because it pays 
dividends when one is dealing with the 
uncertainties of technological experi- 
mentation and entrepreneuralism. In- 
deed, with important sectors of our 
population it is a dominant ideology. 

- Another ideological characteristic of 
primary development is that social 
adaptation is generally regarded as a 
natural necessity, and is not seen as a 
process that also requires invention and 
innovation. Social changes that appear 
to respond to the demands of technol- 
ogy are thought to be reasonable. But 
social changes which are not in direct 
answer to the demands of technology, 
those which are suggested in response to 
economic deprivation, or social injustice, 
or political inequality, are regarded 
with suspicion or as positively danger- 
ous. Similarly, in education, great in- 
vestments are felt to be rational if aimed 


toward better technology, but not en- 
tirely rational if not so guided. 

The social change that follows on 
primary development is such that some 
sectors of the population receive the 
benefits of the advancing technology, 
while others are entirely omitted. 
Among the peoples that have been tardy 
in receiving these benefits are those who 
were in the nineteenth-century agrarian 
hinterland. This includes not only 
almost all of Latin America, but also 
the southern part of the United States. 
Eventually, the contrast between these 
two sectors, the forward and the back- 
ward, becomes so visible that secondary 


development sets in, often in a violent — 


way. 


SECONDARY DEVELOPMENT , 
Secondary development differs from 


primary development in crucial and 
varied ways. In the first place, the 


new technology does not develop within ` 


the hinterland areas, but it diffuses 
them. The new devices and inventions 
do not move out of the industrial cen- 
ters in a multitude of varieties and ex- 
perimental forms, but only in forms that 
have been found to be successful in 
their original environment. 
therefore, produced in such quantity 
that they can be exported to a foreign 
market. When these technological items 
reach the new environment in Mexico, 
Argentina, or Brazil, they do not come 
as a set of alternative ways in which 
something might be done, but rather as 
the unique devices for doing something. 
Perhaps, most significantly, they do not 
arrive in a sequence of small increments, 
but in large chunks of complex tech- 
nology. There is no gradual change 
from hand-spinning to small machines, 
followed by the gradual improvement 
of the machine, with generations of 
laborers learning and adjusting as these 
gradual changes are introduced. In- 
stead, the entire technology, the multí- 


a 


They are, 
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faceted demands for learning new -hab- 
its, the complicated requirements for a 
new market and a new kind of organi- 
zation of labor, the far-reaching de- 
mands for an educational system that 
can cope with the new technological 
devices and concomitant economic and 
‘social relations—all these things must 
find their places in the new énvirop- 
ment’ simultaneously. Obviously, this 
rarely occurs successfully or peacefully. 

The initial consequences of this are 
profound First, many of the ,most 
complex, the most advanced, technolog- 
ical devices do not diffuse af all because 


_, there is no local niche that provides 


ar 


‘the necessary supporting circumstances. 
` When certain of the most advanced ele- 
ments do diffuse, they do not carry 
with 'them the entire educational and 
industrial establishments that brought 
them into being, but they arrive mainly 
as operating units that continue to be 
‘dependent on the home country for skills 
and parts. Second, the beginnings of 
industrialization are therefore in those 
branches in which a consumers’ market 
already exists and the technology can be 


' - taught with relative ease, without need 


of, too great an educational base. Some 
industrial innovations are produced 
“specifically for the initial processing of 
taw materials, a thing that can be done 
more economically locally than after 
the raw materials have been subjected 
to a long sea voyage; hence, the first 
industries in Latin America were in 
textiles, beer, in the field processing of 


`, sugar and coffee, and in mining. Spe- 


cifically for the export of the latter’s 
yield, railways were built. 
The manner in which these innova- 
tions were taken into the new environ- 
` ment illustrates a major feature ‘of gec- 
ondary development. Given the com- 
plexity of the technology and the lack 
of skills and education in the agrarian 
hinterlands into which they were intro- 
duced, the initial industries in Latin 
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America had ‘to adapt to that hinter- 
land. - They could not command that it 
adapt to them, as had been, the case in 


the northern countries. So it was that - 


early industries in Latin America bor- 
rowed the labor relations of the haci- 
enda, the paternalism, the restricted 
and controlled labor force, the isolated 
company town, and the severe, castelike 
social separation of the labor force’ from 
the managing class. Some of the latter 
actually came with the machinery. 
Early industrialization depended upon 
the importing of the entire production 
complex; this meant not only the ma- 
chinery, but also the technicians. Thus 
it was that Italian, British, German; 
French, American, and Spanish tech- 
nicians provided the knowledge that 
permitted the machinery to work in spite 


of the local inadequacies. Essentially, `< 


the hinterland proved too tough, too 
well-molded, and too short on the skills 
and relationships to adapt to the de- 
manding, complex innovations. 

The random, trial-and-error proce- 
dures of primary development were 


costly, and the new entrepreneurs tried ' 
to'avoid them. This meant that either - 


the innovations required a violent ad- 
justment of the society (that is instant 


education, instant market,-and the like) - 


or that only highly selected innovations 
were attempted. ‘The choice in almost 
all.countries of Latin America was the 
second. 

‘The major implications of secondary 
development really became evident fol- 
lowing the Second World War. There 
had been some fifty years of gradual 
industrial, development, mainly in Ar- 
gentina, Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, and 


Chile, and in those fifty years only’ 


Mexico had made visible progress 

toward restructuring the society to take 

care of industrialization in an orderly 

manner. Elsewhere, the basic social 

system remained unchanged except for 

the shift of wealth based on control of 
f 


t 
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agrarian E toward some mix- 
ture of wealth based on commerce and 
industry. The middle years of this 
century demonstrated that secondary 


development requires a reversal of the - 


basic processes of primary development. 
Instead of thé technology’s gradually 


forcing adaptive changes in the social- 


and political organizations, the only way 
that the new technology can be ade- 
quately taken in is to institute, first, 
some profound social changes in order 
that the society may readapt to the com- 
plex and manifold aspects of highly 
developed technology. 

This appears to impose insuperable 
problems; but recent history has dem- 
. onstrated that they can, in fact, be 
solved. 

The central process in secondary de- 
velopment is the invention of social 
forms that can permit the entrance of a 
complex technology, so that what was 
previously an agrarian hinterland can 
share in the benefits of industrializa- 
tion. This means that instead of deci- 
sions being made primarily on the basis 
of what is best for a free enterprise 
economic system, they must be made 
with regard to’ what will alter the social 
and political conditions so that the eco- 
nomic system may continue to flourish. 
The process we are witnessing in Latin 
America today is the hallmark of sec- 
ondary development, to wit, the primacy 
of political decisions over. economic 
ones. Clearly, this is occurring in vari- 
ous other parts of the world, and it has 
also taken place in Bolivia, Mexico, and 
Cuba; the resistances and problems evi- 
dent all over Latin America are spe- 
cifically the result of political consid- 
erations. 

An important phase in this shift is 
evident in the gradual ascendancy of 
government as the most powerful single 
entity in the country. This is a con- 
temporary manifestation of an evolu- 
tionary process that is bringing about 


the ‘centrdlization of power ihraigh a 
whole series of new social inventions. 
There are many aspects to this. Among 


them is that social inventions, -unlike ` 


those of technology, can seldom be sub- 
ject to trial and error uńñless there is an 
extraordinary amount of control to en- 
force the trial. While this can be done 


on a small scale in company towns, it, 


can be done on a broad scale’ only if it 


is strongly directed or backed by the’ 


government. Thus, in a sense, it is up 
to the -government to take the lead in 
social invention. - 


s 


SOCIAL INVENTIONS 


Latin America has seen some in- ` 


triguing examples of social invention. 


Among these are the Partido Revolu- | 


cianario Institucional (PRI), the single- 
party organization of Mexico; the 
method of utilizing labor unions as 


power-control devices by the govern- - 


ment; the recent military intervention 
governments; the variety of govern- 
mental ‘attempts to attract private in- 
vestment; and the total elimination of 
the military, as has occurred in Costa 
Rica. 

One way in which to see secondary 
development is as an attempt to resolve 
the problem of how to control the power 
so that the forces of the nation can be 
turned toward development. 
light, the Mexican single-party systera— 
including its relation to the govern- 
ment—is a remarkable invention. This 
party probably represents ‘more of the 
interests of more of the people than 


does either major political party in the’ - 


United States. Of particular impor- 
tance is the manner in which it both 
concentrates and distributes contiol of 
the power within Mexico, 

The labor union in Latin Aaa has 
generally been regarded by North 
Americans as an underdeveloped device, 
one thàt does not adequately serve the 
interests of labor. The way in which 


' In this: 
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the labor union is used in Mexico today, 
however, and the way it was used by 
Perón in Argentina and by the Arevalo- 
Arbenz regimes in Guatemala is a sig- 
nificant political invention, and one 
that contributes specifically to the prob- 
lem of balancing power within a society. 

The rash of interventions by military 
government in Latin America has been 
looked upon with ambivalence in the 
‘United States. But they are important 
adjuncts to establishing strong central 
governments. The military is the only 
really organized social’ entity, contain- 
ing its own sources of power, that is 
present in almost all Latin-American 
countries. If no other sector of the 
population can establish this kind of 
control, then it is left to the military to 
do it. The importance of the invention 
is that there are devices involved 
whereby the military can then also step 
' aside. 

, In the variety of developmental or- 
ganizations that Latin-American gov- 
ernments have established, one can 
clearly see in process the trial and error 
`of social invention. No two develop- 
ment ministries or institutes have 
chosen the same means. Mexico tries 
to keep the government well in control 
of most enterprises, either through own- 
ership or through severe legal controls. 
‘ Venezuela tries to establish enterprises 
and then encourage private investors to 
take over when the original costs are 
already out of the way. Chile, today 
under Frei, is trying to become a part- 
ner with the major enterprises in order 
to exercise control over them. 


x Tue Hick Cost OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL PRIMACY 


It may be well, now, to ask whether 


it is possible for the Latin-American. 


countries to shift from solving the 
problems of secondary development to 
taking a technological lead, and thereby 


to become involved in primary develop- 


ment. ° 

The only answer we have to this, the 
question of how Latin America will 
look tomorrow, is that this shift has in 
fact been successfully made in two 
cases: Japan and Russia. It is cur- 


rently being attempted in Cuba and to 


some degree in Mexico. But the condi- 
tions that must be removed before it 
can happen are formidable. 

If we examine the cases of Japan 
and Russia, we find that they have 
three features in common that seem 
particularly relevant. In the first place, 
there was a radical abandonment of a 
social system that found its primary 
power residing in the hands of a set of 
agrarian, landed interests. The samurai 
bureaucracy replaced this in the nine- 
teenth century in Japan,’ and the Com- 
munists replaced it in Russia. Second, 
there was a long period of peace during 
which there were elaborated the social 
inventions necessary to permit a vio- 
lently new technology to develop. Time 
was necessary because social inventions, 
like technological inventions, require 
trial and error, and some of them may 
be extremely. costly in terms of human 
life and welfare. It should be men- 
tioned parenthetically that I am not 
recommending such a cost; but in the 
historical cases before us, this price has 
been paid. The long period of peace 
is needed .to reorganize the -society so 
that it can readily digest the changes 
demanded if increasingly complex tech- 
nology is to operate. 

Finally, in both cases there was an 
involvement in a total war in which 
governments and people were vitally 
joined in a fight for what they consid- 


1 In this connection, see the very insightful 
paper by Ronald P. Dore, “Latin America 
and Japan Compared,” Continuity and 
Change in Latin America, ed. J. J Johnson 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1964), 
pp. 227-249. 
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ered to be their own survival. This 
situation provided an incubator for tech- 
nical work, for pushing technical ad- 
vances ahead much more rapidly than 
would probably be possible under the 
_ quieter and less pressured life of peace. 
“ These three features do not consti- 
tute a theory, but I believe that a pro- 
posal to shift from secondary to primary 
development must take them into ac- 
count. 

Can Latin-American countries expect 
to do this? In a very real way, Mexico 
has already fulfilled the first two of 
these conditions. She has eliminated 
the grip of the agrarian oligarchy, and 
she has benefited markedly from a long 
period of peace. I cannot predict 
whether she will have a total war to 
permit her to incubate her technology, 
but it is possible that she is currently 
trying to find ways to achieve this 
without war. Argentina, a country 
that has seemed to many to be far 
advanced technologically, has not ful- 
filled either of the conditions that Mex- 
ico has. While she has weakened the 
agrarian power holders, she has thus 
far been unable entirely to replace them 
with governmental power, aside from 
military coups, and her first major ef- 
fort at social invention under Peron was 
shunted aside. It is an open question 
whether, had he not been so pressured 
by opponents, Perón could have suc- 
ceeded in mending the economi¢ dam- 
age that his regime was causing. 

Could Brazil, Chile, or Cuba achieve 
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this? There is a strong indication that 
Chile may now be in the process of so- 


cial invention that will neutralize the 


agrarian-commercial-industrial control of : 
the country, and that the government is 
taking control. Brazil is more difficult 
to see because, at the moment, she ap- 
parently has exiled or jailed many of her 
most promising social inventors. Cuba, 
like Mexico, has succeeded in eliminat- 
ing the agrarian controls, but is faced 
with such pressures that it is difficult 
to see whether the attempted social in- 
ventions are being made successfully. 
The situation in Cuba is somewhat 
promising, but the conditions are far 
from clear. ‘ 
In summary, the course of the evolu- 


_tion of culture in Latin America is 


marked by a significantly different de- 
velopment process from that which 
typified the northern industrial coun- 
tries. The primacy of political deci- 
sions over economic ones, the crucial 
issue of the development of a strong 
government, and the problem of achiev- 
ing this within a world context that 
rightly demands that the people be rep- 
resented and allowed to participate are 
all conditions that differentiate Latin 
America’s problem from earlier evolu- 
tionary situations. In a sense, where 
Latin America will go tomorrow is al- 
ready decided. Its success in the fu- 
ture is signaled by the recent history of 
Mexico, but difficulty of the road is 
also evidenced by the contest of power 
that permeates every effort. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


~“ Q: Our country is one of the most 
powerful countries in the world today, 
and in view of the fact that we have a 
responsibility to the so-called under- 
developed or emerging nations, what 


/ 


would you say our foreign policy should 
be with respect to the granting of foreign 
aid to these countries in connection with 
the problem of secondary development 
and population control? - 


`~ 
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A: I shall take the first part of the 


question, which I think refers to what 
our foreign policy ought to be.’ First 
of all, in general, I do not think we 


ought to tell any country what its . 


population policy should be. I do not 


_think we should tell any country what 


population it ought to have, or what 
rate of population ‘growth it wants to 
have. If a nation really wants to have 


. a big population or wants to have a 


high rate of population growth and is 


- -willing to pay the price for that, it is 
their business. However, I think that it 


is to our advantage, and that we owe it 


“to underdeveloped nations, to make sure 


that they understand what price they 
are paying for rapid rates of popula- 
tion ‘growth. In other words, I think 
we should stimulate discussion and pro: 


' vide technical assistance to demographic 


or medical experts wherever we can. 
Taking another phase of the question, 


‘secondary development isn’t something ` 


that we can necessarily aid in at all. 


It is.a central feature of secondary 


development that the countries in- 
volved. in it are facing problems which 


_ have not been faced before, and there- 


fore there are no answers to them in 
the book. The answers we are finding 
for our, own social development are 
coming after a considerable techno- 
logical improvement. We have not 
ourselves faced secondary development 
until today in- the South and you ’can 
witness the problems we are facing in 
this area. We cannot take answers 


. from other countries as to how to solve 
our, problems in the South. Latin-’ 


American countries, and other countries 
of the same kind of development, find it 
equally difficult to take our answers as 
to how to develop themselves. 

In secondary development, if you ac- 
cept help from the outside, you are ac- 
cepting help'on how to plan your society, 
and it is in this that we have no experi- 


_ their government. 
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ence. We could not have invented the 


‘Mexican political party. There‘are very 


few cases in the history of Ameérican 
technical aid where we have actually 
provided something which has func- 
tioned well as a sociological device. 
One of these few—one that is now 
fading out—is a thing ‘called a servicio, 
an invention of the Second World War. 
This is a way of doing technical assist- 
ance in a Latin-American country using 
North American technicians working 
with Latin Americans, but not directly 
in the standard government offices. 
The North Americans felt that the 
Servicio was a wonderful device for 
getting training into Latin America. 
From the Latin point of view, it was 
a wonderful thing, for it kept the 
North Americans out of their ministries, 
which were the operating sections of 
Some servicios have 
operated for years without having any 
real contact. In many instances the 
people the servicios trained were taken 


_out of professional work. 


Presiding Officer: Will you define 
for us the word or phrase “secondary 
development.” 


A: Secondary development is the 
kind that is used or goes on when the 
country finds itself the recipient of a 
vast, complex, technological establish- 
ment. Under these circumstances, it 
does not invent this technology; the ~ 
technology has already been invented. 
It cannot decide which of alternative: 
forms of technology it will take because- 
it is only offered a very.few forms. The 
problem is how to adapt the technology- 
to these societies. The fact of the 
matter is that the technology is too 
complicated to be adapted to that so~ 
ciety, the society has to adapt to the 
technology. Because of this, it is neces- 
sary first to develop ` social answers ta 
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these things. ‘It is this I am calling 
secondary development. It is funda- 
mentally different from primary de- 
velopment in that the social develop- 
ments have to be made first before the 
technological devices can diffuse into 
society and effectively begin to function 
in a productive way. 


Q: Is it really necessary that a 
change occur in the structure of the 
society of all the countries of Latin 
America? 


A: Yes, I think that it is inevitable. 
Even the fact of getting students into 
school is a change in the. structure of 
the society. Where a country has 70 
per cent to 80 per cent illiteracy, such 
as in the case of a number of countries 
in 1950, to introduce literacy to a large 
part of the population is a severe and 
sociological change. This is not a new 
invention, but an old one. 

, I think what disturbs you is my impli- 
cation that a country must undergo 
some sort of violent revolution to have 
this happen. I have no answer as to 
whether violence is implicit or not. We 
look at the countries that are there, 
and the answer so far is that violent 
revolutions have preceded these changes, 
although there have been attempts with- 
out violence. In some areas, possibly 
Chile, this may be possible. I would 
not say categorically that violent revolu- 
tion is a necessity. But revolution; in 
' the sense of restructuring the society, 


and removing power control from the- 


places in which it is currently found, 
is necessary. "Whether this is done by 
peaceful or by violent means has to be 
solved locally. Hopefully some inven- 
tions might be made and done peace- 
fully. : 


Q: Do we need revolution? What 
role is the Alliance for Progress play- 
ing? What kind of aid should we give? 
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A: We bave to differentiate between 
the way the Alliance -for Progress is 
seen, and how it fundamentally oper- 
ates. It is, and always has been, a 
co-operative effort. Theoretically , the 
United States adapts to all decisions. 
It is also a fact that we provide most 
of the capital. The Alliance for Prog- 
ress may well be an invention of the 


‘kind to which I have been referring. 


Each country „within the Alliance for 
Progress provides its own answers. For 
the first time, the United States is say- 
ing publicly that if a country wants to 
undergo certain specific social changes, 
the United States will not interfere. In 


. the Alliance, the United States is not 


just guaranteeing certain financial aid, 
but providing certain political guaran- 
tees too. As we all know, United States 
intervention in Latin-American countries 
has been an expected and anticipated 
thing right up to date. And, in spite.of 
the Alliance, the United States finds: 
itself quite unable to keep its hands off. 
Nevertheless, the Alliance is a severe 
commitment, and I do not think that we 
can say that the Alliance at this point. 
is a failure. It is in fact still just a þe- 
ginning. After all, the principles of the 
Alliance were first set forth by the 
United Nations Economic Commission’ 
for Latin America (ECLA). A second 
version may be said to have been the . 
Operation Pan-American of Brazil’s- 
Kubitchek. In a very real sense, the 
Alliance is an international thing, and 
not a gift. from the United States to 
Latin-American countries. What we 
have done is to say that we encourage 
political change as well as economic de- 
velopment. This is a remarkable ad- 
vance for the United States, even if it-is. 
not entirely capable of sustaining it. 
Concerning the second part of your 
question, I cannot give a brief answer. 
I do believe that we worry about things 
that are not helpful. For example, there 
is great concern about “our” money 


` 


being wasted in aid. The problem is 
that development is inherently wasteful. 
Why were a number of railways built 
across the United States, instead of 
‘one? If this was not a waste of money 
in that period, I cannot imagine what 
was. The waste of money in our own 
development is something for which we 
have never apologized. It is part of the 
development process. There is going to 
be waste in the development process 
anywhere, and if we are willing to put 
up the money to help this development 
process, then we are going to have to 
accept the fact that much of it will be 
wasted. I do not think that we should 
withdraw from anything just because 
waste is involved. In addition to this, 
we do not even know how to undergo a 
secondary development process; it is a 
very different process from that which 
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we underwent. What we have to decide 
is: Are we willing to support the devel- 
opment of these countries at all? If we 
are, this is not an economic decision, 
but a political decision. It has to be 
made and supported on that basis and 
not on the basis of economic rationality. 


Q: Would you consider the Alliance 
a social invention, and, if so, how effec- 
tive do you think it will be? 


A: Mainly, yes, I think it is a social 
invention, I think we know something 
about how it came about. How effec- 
tive it will be is something that will have 
to be answered in the future. You can- 
not answer this sort of question about a 
biological species either. This Alliance 
is young, and whether it will adapt is 
not predictable now. 
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Opinións of Latin-American Intellectuals on 
Population Problems and Birth Control 


By J. Mayone SrYcos 


‘ 


ABSTRACT: The problem of birth control in Latin America 
may be divided into two aspects: population control and family 
planning. Reasons for Latin-American intellectuals’ aversion 
to population control include the rural frontier mystique—the 
more people the more wealth and power—and the population- 
as-goad theory—deprivation and suffering beget creative solu- 
tions. The most characteristic attitude toward population con- 
trol, however, is indifference. Either the population problem is 
a myth created by the imperialists or it is an economic or politi- 
cal problem which will eventually solve itself as industrializa- 
tion and education result in a lower fertility rate. Underlying 
these ideas are the fear of governmental control of human life 
and the fear that the imperialist nations wish to weaken or cas- 
trate the underdeveloped countries’ populations, especially 
those of a different color. Of the two schools of opinion on 
family planning, those in favor of voluntary birth control cite its 
health, psychological, and economic advantages. Those against 
family planning allege various harmful social, political, moral, 
and physical side effects. An analysis of the voting of Latin- 
American governments on World Health Organization (WHO) 
and United Nations legislation for technical assistance on birth 
control shows their’ negative attitude toward it in the past. 
This attitude is changing very gradually toward the: positive 
as a result of the rapid expansion of population (and abortion 
figures), reconsideration by the Catholic church of its attitude, 
rural-urban migration, growing reliance on economic planning, 
and increased monetary and technical assistance from United 
States universities and other organizations.—Ed. 





J. Mayone Stycos, Ph.D , Ithaca, New York, is Professor of Sociology and Director 
of the International Population and Latin-American Programs at Cornell University. 
He is Consultant on Latin America to the Population Council. He is the author of 
Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico (1955) and coauthor of The Family and Population 
Control (1959), The Control of Human Fertility in Jamaica (1964), and The Survey 
Under Unusual Conditions (1960). 
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NTIL very recently, North Amer- 
', icans tended to regard as unreal- 
istic any suggestion of direct attack 
by Latin America on its population 
problem. The Catholic Church was 


` viewed as the major stumbling block, 


due to the combination of its presumed 
hold over the consciences of 95 per cent 
of Latin Americans and its intransi- 
gence on the issue of population con- 
trol. ‘As it turns out, neither assump- 


`tion had much validity. An increasing 


number of sample surveys in Latin- 
American countries disclose that. the 
average woman wants a moderate-sized 


. family, approves generally of family 


planning, and is little influenced by 
Church teaching on these topics.* Fur- 
ther the Church itself has shown in- 
creasing concern about the population 
problem and a willingness to discuss the 
morality of family planning. Indeed, 
the Church has had neither the need nor 
the inclination to do battle on this, issue 
in Latin America, since most intel- 
lectuals were already opposed to popula- 
tion control for perfectly secular. rea- 
sons. While clerical interest will do 
much to open up discussion of what a 
recent Vision editorial refers to as “the 


great tabu of our time,” it will do little _ 


more; for the main opposition to popu- 
lation control, as opposed to family 
planning, continues to stem from Marx- 
ists, from nationalists of the left or 
right, and from liberals. 

An, understanding of the viewpoints 
of these intellectuals is important both 
to avdid an excess of optimism over a 
possible liberalization of the Catholic 
position, and to give an appreciation of 
the nature of the real change in phi- 
losophy which is occurring in Latin 
America among the middle and upper 
classes. Our first and principal concen: 
tration will be on the arguments of 


1J. Mayone Stycos, “Survey Research” and 


Population Control in Latin America,” Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 28 (Fall, 1964). 
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those who. oppose population control or 
family planning, since these arguments . 
still predominate in Latin America. 
This will be followed by a briefer analy- 
sis of recent shifts of opinion on these 
topics. 


ÅTTITUDES TOWARD THE PROBLEM 
OF POPULATION 


The positive (pronatalist) position 


Latin-Americans have long lived in a 
psychological atmosphere of under- 
population. The Spanish and Portu- 
guese settlers were acutely conscious of 
their small numbers vis-a-vis the In- 
dians, and in any évent.the attitude 
toward Indians as people was ambiv- 
alent. But even Indian populations 
were decimated following the conquest, 
and those who remained were often 
reluctant to work for the colonizers. At 
various periods and places ‘different 
schemes were devised for obtaining a 
labor force sufficient to work the mines, 
the plantations and the haciendas: the ' 
encomienda and mita systems, slavery, 
and European migration were all efforts 
at providing cheap manpower, generally 
for rural pursuits. While the problem 
of scarce labor has been replaced: by 
that of unemployment and underem- ` 
ployment in Latin America, the mys- 
tique of the rural frontier lives on, and 
Latins will speak longingly of peopling 
their wide open (and by now utterly 
desolate) spaces. Argentina’s former 
Ambassador to the United Nations re- 
cently echoed this sense of manifest 
destiny: 


If we are capable of creating together | 
those opportunities, the next century will 
see more than five hundred million Latin 
Americans living prosperously, in order to 
fulfill the historic destiny that God has 
willed us. 


2 Mario Amadeo, Revista Claudia, Buenos 
Aires, 1904 


Ki 


i 


Mixed in this statement, one can see- 
elements of various beliefs—that people 
are power, that ‘people are wealth, and 
that the Latin-American people are 
noble. The belief that people are power 
is understandable in the light of the co- 
lonial psychology of the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlers, and even toward 
the end of the nineteenth century, 
Argentina’s Juan Bautista Alberdi could 
pronounce the dictum “Gobernar es 
poblar.” But a more frequently heard 
theme today is that people are wealth, 
in the sense of labor force and as a 
source of internal markets. In the case 
of a Brazilian Minister of Health it 
seems to be muscle power: 


. .. in under developed countries such as 
Brazil, where over 50 per cent of the 
energy utilized in production is muscular in 
nature, population size constitutes a real 
element of power which is the most impor- 
tant means of national progress. Therefore, 
anything which increases population growth 
is beneficial for us. 


But for others it means brain power. 


‘For Victor Belaunde of Peru, unborn 


children are potential capital which must 
not go unexploited: i 


Can we know the mystery of unborn men, 
who might have brought a new message for 
humanity? The greatest capital is the in- 


. ventive genius of man.* 


Mario Amadeo of Argentina and Rod- 
riguez Fabregat of Uruguay combine 


the concepts of brain and muscle and ` 


see a plentitude of people as assuring 
both: 


3 Speech at the World Health O:ganization, 
Geneva, March 1964. 

4 Report of the United Nations Population 
Commission, December 18, 1962 (Mimeo- 
graphed). We will draw frequently on unpub- 
lished United Nations documents summarizing 
committee meetings on the population ques- 
tion. In such documentation, speakers are 
normally paraphrased rather than directly 
quoted, 
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Italy and Holland, what is the source of 
their good fortune? Their populations— 
the alert mind and strong arm of their 


, children.ë - 


The newborn child should be regarded not 
as an extra mouth to feed, but as an addi- 
tional mind and an additional pair of hands _ 
which could make a contribution to the 
progress of mankind.* 


Finally, there is the population-as-goad 
school of thought, which holds that suf- 
fering and deprivation are useful or 
even necessary since they stimulate man 
to creative solutions. Mexicans, who 
have been generously endowed by these 
standards, have been especially articu- 
late on the topic: 


Demographic pressures create social and 
political forces which tend to accelerate 
progress and to show, with greater clarity, 
the characteristics and the gravity of these 
problems. Without these demographic 
pressures I consider that the progressive 
evolution of this world would be slower 
and I doubt that it would be less burden- 
some.”' 

I believe that demographic pressures as 
in other countries have been a progressive 
factor in Mexico’s ecoromy. This pressure 
has to a great measure forced us to look 
for a better way to use our resources.® 


With a very rapid demographic increase, 
year by year the standard of living rises 
—slowly, it must be admitted. This’ is 
because little exploited natural resources 
are important, and because the increase 


5 Mario Amadeo, oP. cit. : 

® Rodriguez Fabregat; Uruguayan delegate 
to the U.N Population Commission, March. 
13, 1961. 

T Gilberto Loyo, in Problemas Demográficos 
de México, cited in L. Nye Stevens, “Problems 
of Population Growth,” Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, Vol. 11, No. 1 (Fall, 1963), p 
121. 

8Luis Velasquez Pena, México, cited in 
Arthur Corwin, Contemporary Mexican Atti- 
tudes Toward Population, Poverty and Public 
Opinion (Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press, 1963), p. 6. 


e: 


in density works in favor of economic - 


progress.’ 


The Mexican stance in general is the 
prototype of the nationalistic pronatal- 
ist position. The following quotation, 
summarizing the attitudes of 120’ well- 
. educated Mexican males recently, sur- 
veyed, shows the equation of popt- 
lation size with power, prestige, and 
dynamism: 

. Mexico was once weak, divided and help- 
less, her people were dominated by alien 
conquerors, and she was under-populated, 
her lands were taken by foreign invaders. 
But Mexico is growing There is strength 
in numbers. True, numbers bring: prob- 

` lems, but we are forging these numbers 

_ into a great nation.1° 


Indifference toward the population 
problem 


The most characteristic attitude to- 
ward population growth in Latin Amer- 
ica is indifference. This is not surpris- 
ing, since both population size and rate 
of growth have not been remarkable 
until recently. As late as 1920 the total 
population of the twenty republics of 
Latin America was less than the present 
population of Indonesia or Pakistan. 
With only about nine persons for every 
square kilometer, Latin America has a 
population density half that of the 
United States and one-tenth that of 
Europe. As late as the period 1925- 
1935 only two countries had annual 
growth rates as high as 2.5 per cent, 


whereas in the decade ahead (1965— 


1975) sixteen nations will fall in this 
category, with four of them growing at 
3.5 per cent or more.** The novelty of 
current rates of growth and the failure 


®Rubio L., Garcia, “El Desarrollo Demo- 
grafico de México y sus Exigenclas Eco- 
némico-Sociales,” Revista International de So- 
clologia, Vol. 19 (1961), pp. 561-562. 

10 Arthur Corwin, op. cit., p. 42 

11 Growth data and estimates from C. Miró, 
“The Population of Latin America,” Demogra- 
phy, Vol. 1, No. 1 (1964), Table 2, p. 17. 
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to distinguish problems of absolute size 
or density from problems of growth ac- 
count for much of the indifference. In 
maintaining that there is no problem of - 
population growth, however, one school 
of thought believes it literally, and 
another believes that the “population 
problem” is in fact soniething else. For 
the “literal school” the problem is 
quickly dismissed by references to den- 
sity: i s 

a demographic explosion is inconceiv- 
able in a continent of over 13,000,000 kilo- 
meters with a population in 1962 of about 
226,000,000. . . . It may seem to be pre- 
mature and almost absurd to worry about 
the rapid increase in population, especially 
if it is remembered that there are many 
empty spaces in Latin America.!? ~ 


p.. our Argentina, young, vigorous, and 
with surprising economic possibilities, with 
three million square kilometers and 20 mil- 
lion inhabitants; reducing the birth rate 
would be absurd.1* 


Despite its demographic evolution, Latin 
America does not face an immediate threat, 
of over-population, since it has approxi- 
mately a seventh part of the earth’s sur- 
face, and only a tenth of its population.*¢ 


A second school of thought maintains 
that what seems like a population prob-- 
lem is in fact an economic or political 
problem. If a nation’s wealth is not 
growing with sufficient speed, it is due 
to deficiencies in the productive and dis- 
tributive sphere. Indeed, the “popula- 
tion problem” is not only fictitious but 
a deliberately created myth of the im- 
perialist nations. The latter point of 
view has been a classical Marxist’ posi- 
tion, and was well expressed recently 
in the United Nations Populations Com- 


12 International Migration, Vol. 2, No. 1. 
(1964) 
18 Alfredo L. Palacios, Revista Claudia, op. 
at. ` 
14 El Tiempo (Bogotá), April 10, 1963, re- 
porting on the publication of the U.N. World 
Social Situation for 1963. 


mission by Mr. Solodovnikov, the dele- 
gate from the Soviet Union. 


There had been references to a population 
explosion presenting a threat. even more 
serious than nuclear weapons. Some West- 
ern circles were making use of those neo- 
Malthusian ideas to distract world public 
opinion from the real causes of the poverty 
of the underdeveloped countries, by at- 
tributing economic, backwardness to exces- 
sively rapid population growth, rather than 
to long years of exploitation in the colonial 
era. Efforts were being made to use the 
United Nations to spread propaganda on 
the subject and to disseminate theories 
which were at variance with reality. The 
demographic problem was not in fact a 
real one. It existed only because in some 
countries the level of production was too 
low and was not rising at the same rate as 
the population. His delegation thought it 
was the duty of the United Nations bodies, 
and particularly of the Population Com- 
mission, to speak out against Malthusian 
explanations of population changes. If 
population problems were to be eliminated, 
emphasis must be placed on the develop- 
ment of all sectors of the economy of de- 
veloping countries, particularly agricultural 
production, and on improved standards of 
living and education for the population, 
rather than on efforts to find ways of 
decreasing the population, 


Some representatives of this point of 
view feel that the admission of a popu- 
lation problem is so defeatist or pessi- 
mistic that they refuse to admit it. A 
population approach is viewed as “nega- 
tive” or “static” rather than “positive” 
or “dynamic.” Perhaps the pithiest 

‘summary of Latin-American attitudes 
toward the population problem is con- 
tained in a recent United Nations report 
which concluded that “most of the 
countries look on the prospect of popu- 
lation much larger than the present as a 
challenge but not as a burden.” 18 


_ UN. Population Commission, April 9, 
1963. 

18 1963 Report on the World Social Situs- 
tion, United Nations, p. 123. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL 


The subject of birth control, the limi- 
tation of birth by voluntary means, can 
usefully be divided into two: popula- 
tion control, the limitation of birth in 
order to slow the rate of growth of a 
nation or some other large collectivity, 
and family planning, which is birth con- 
trol in the service of the health or well- 


. being of the family. Espousal of one 


of these does not necessarily mean es- 
pousal of the other. In the United 
States the work of Margaret Sanger was 
almost entirely in the service of family 
planning, whereas more recently there 
are organizations which concentrate on 
population control. (An interesting 
coalition of these two camps was formed 
recently under the title of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America- 
World Emergency Campaign.) Tt will 
be necessary to examine the attitudes 
towards each of these aspects of birth 
control. 


Attitudes toward population control 


In a public lecture a few years ago 
the Mexican economist and demogra- 
pher Loyo stated “in all other matters 
we are planners, but in matters of popu- 
tion we are still Jafssez faire.” 1" 
Latins who take this position are not 
saying that population is not a problem 
—they are saying that they are un- 
willing to do anything about it. Victor 
Uriquidi washes his hands of it in this 
way: ‘ 


.Fundamentally, population control is a 


cultural problem. I am an economist, I 
don’t believe it is a problem for an econo- 
mist. A demographic growth rate of 3 
per cent is a fact. I accept it. This means 
we simply have to plan the economy taking 
this fact into account.™ 


17 Corwin, op. di p. 2. 
38 Ibid. 


’ 
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If the economists refuse to deal with 
the problem, what about the physicians? 
On the whole, they do the same. Many 
physicians express themselves as did Dr. 
José Alvarez Amezquita, Mexico’s Sec- 
retary of Health, when he rejected birth 
control by explaining that “the phy- 
sician is always for life and against 
death.” +° If the physician’s job is to 
save life and not to stop it, then he 


can virtually measure his success by , 


the increasing population. If it is 
pointed out that this is causing eco- 
nomic problems, many physicians reply, 
“Then let the economists solve it.” The 
net result of the physicians’ and econo- 
mists’ refusal to tackle the problem is 
that 


none of the Latin American countries have 
even considered the adoption of a policy 
aimed at slowing down the rate of popula- 
tion increase... . The continuation of 
high rates of increase is therefore taken 
for granted in development plans.2°  » 


According to a prevalent view in 
Latin America, while population influ- 
ences other things, it must not or cannot 
be influenced by deliberate means. It is 
regarded as an “independent variable,” 
acting ‘on other dependent variables. 
But why does it have this unique 
nature? In an age when economic plan- 
ners determine who and how many shall 
-be educated, what crops will be pro- 
duced by whom, and how sickness 
should be treated, why should the rate 
of population growth not be a vari- 
able to be influenced rather than be a 
“given”? 

For some, economic development is a 
means, population an end. To tamper 
with the latter for the benefit of 
the former seems a perversion. Mr. 
Temboury, the Spanish delegate to the 
United Nations Population Commission, 
expressed it in the following terms: 

19 La Prensa, Mexico City, August 16, 1963. 

20 1963 U.N Report on the World Social 
Situation, p 123 


. economic development should serve 
mankind and raise the level of living of all 
human beings. The resolution before the 
Committee (technical assistance on popu- 
lation) had inverted the relationship and 
would make man subservient to economic 
development.?? 


The Uruguayan delegate objected to 
the statement that “each government 
must decide for itself whether or not 
any measures should be taken for 
the purpose of modifying the trends of 
population,” feeling that demographic 
trends should not be modified: 


. . . the solution was to improve economic 
conditions rather than to allow them to 
dictate what the size of the population 
should be.?2 


To talk of population is to conjure 
up images of life itself, with all its 
mysteries. Should we attempt to bring 
science and control over such a sacred 
area? “How is it possible,” writes a 
Colombian columnist, “that science finds 
itself incapable of giving a more human 
solution, something less cruel than stop- 
ping the fountains of life?” ?8 

Victor Belaunde also raised this ques- 
tion in the United Nations: 


Albert Schweitzer ... has said that life 
is something sacred. Life, moreover, is a 
great mystery, and all aspects of origin, 
development, obstacles and manifestations 
of life must be dealt with with the greatest 
of care ... Do we know that moral conse- 
quences may flow from measures taken to ' 
limit the population, measures which as- 
sume the exercise of biological functions 
without the responsibility, not even the 
moral responsibility of procreation and the 
the necessity of carying for one’s progeny? 


21 U.N. Population Commission, December 
12, 1962. ihe 

22 Rodriguez Fabregat, UN. Population 
Commission, March 13, 1961 

28 Rosa Margarita Puccini, El Espectador 
(Colombia), July 3, 1964. 
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. Everybody here knows that certain 
movements which promote genetic control 
brought about the decline of civilization.?* 


Thus, when we interfere with life’s 
mysteries it can have unknown evil 
consequences in the moral or genetic 
sphere. There is also the lurking fear. of 
_ State control over the most intimate 
~aspects of life—a control which could 
lead to especially nefarious abuses: 


If birth control were to be admitted, it 
would only be a matter of time before such 
monstrous practices as abortion, “mercy” 
killing and the destruction of the old were 
accepted.25 


In Puerto Rico... the policy of birth 
control had produced only insignificant re- 
sults. That was why various specialists no 
longer hesitated to propose measures of 
compulsory sterilization. It was possible 
to see how far certain theories based on a 
misconception of the determinants of eco- 
nomic development could lead.?¢ 


Combined with the fear of tampering, 
especially the state’s tampering with 
human life, is the idea that to let nature 
take its course with respect to popula- 
tion will result in automatic solution of 
the problem. If the problem will take 
care of itself why worry about it? It is 
felt that the processes of industrializa- 
tion and education will inevitably bring 
about fertility declines. Since Latin- 
American countries are doing everything 
possible to educate their population and 
to industrialize their cities, they are 
doing as much as is necessary to take 
care of the population problem. 


The rational control of birth as a product 
of culture, not its cause . . . as a society 
industrializes, increases its literary level, 


3t UN. Population Commission, December 
18, 1962. 

25 Temboury, U.N. Population Commission, 
December 12, 1962. 

26 Bernardo, Argentine delegate to UN. 
Population Commission, December 19, 1962. 
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and urbanizes, . .- almost automatically 
births are diminished.?" 

Arguments in favor of direct, action’ on 
conception do not take into account the 
teachings of the demographic history of 
the whole world....If this rate of | 
urbanization persists in Mexico it will nec- 
essarily result in a diminution of general 
fecundity.” 

There is something about this “spon- 
taneous” process of reducing fertility . 
that is superior to the “artificial” proc- 
ess of encouraging population control. 
Indeed, on occasion the writers seem to 
forget that industrialization and educa- 


` tion cannot directly affect natality, but 


must:-do so precisely through such means 
as birth control. 


. the real way (to establish) a new vital 
balance in those countries will never be 
the directéd control of births, but rather 
the utilization of the instruments of eco- 
nomic and social transformation which 
create conditions for the spontaneous 
reduction of birth rates.2° 


The mean rate of population growth in 
Argentina—the lowest in Latin America— 
was the outcome not of a policy of 
birth control or of dissemination of neo- 
Malthusian practices, but of the effects of 
industrialization and the concentration of 


the population in the towns.®° 


Beneath many of these fears of inter- 
ference with nature, or of “control,” lies 
a lurking fear that population control is 
an instrument of the imperialists for 
emasculating or at least controlling peo; 
ples of the underdeveloped areas—es- 
pecially those ‘of another color: what 
else could account for what appears to 


. many Latin-Americans as the Yankee 


obsession, for the control of population 
in other countries? 


27 Pangloss, El Espectador (Colombia), July 


6, 1964. 


38 R Benítez Zenteno, cited in N. Stevens, 
op. cit, p. 126~127. 

29 Wilson Fadul, Brasil, March 10, 1963. 

-30 Bernardo, Argentine delegate to the U.N. 
Population Commission, December 19, 1962. 
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A characteristic of -this school (neo- 
Malthusianism) which is deeply resented 
by the peoples of underdeveloped counitries, 
is that it invariably and single-mindedly 
proposes limitation of births. They are 
concerned about reducing the number of 
Puerto Ricans, Hindus, Negroes, Chinese 
and Mexicans; or else, of certain classes 
and social groups, like the poor, the work- 
ing class, or the Catholics. But they do 
not worry, for example, about the increase 
_ of Aryans, of Protestants, or of Rotar- 
ians.*t 


Attitudes toward family planning 


Quite apart from the question of 
population control is birth control for 
_ the welfare of the family unit. The 
school of thought which regards family 
‘planning positively cites various advan- 
tages to the family of moderate size: 
health of the mother, psychological 
benefits through freedom from fear of 
unwanted pregnancies and from un- 
wanted children, superior per capita 
socialization of the children, greater op- 
portunities for personal and social de- 
velopment of the parents, and the like. 

Those taking a negative point of view 
toward family planning less frequently 
contest these advantages than to allege 
various kinds of social, psychological, 
moral, and physical side effects which 
accompany mechanical, chemical, or 
surgical means of family-planning. 
Within Latin America the battle over 
modern contraception has thus far been 
the bloodiest in Puerto Rico. The fol- 
lowing are statements which appeared 
in the Puerto Rican press concerning 
the social effects of birth control. 


We would be sinning if we did not protest 
against the dishonor which they are bring- 
ing to the Puerto Rican ‘women, against 
those who try to corrupt and degrade her, 
taking away the crown of the Christian 


31E, Flores, cited in N. Stevens, op. cit., 
* p. 118. ' 
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mother, and making of her the worst which 
can be said of any, woman.?? i 


.. we would find innocent creatures 
rushing into free love; prostitution would 
acquire the force of a whirlwind; and an 
infinite number of homes would tremble, 
fearing infidelity... . Unbridled instinct 
would become a beast trying to satiate its 
appetite on virtue. ... Who would ever. 
revive the morals of Puerto Rico after they 
had been torn to pieces? 33- 


A full range of medical and psychi- 
atric arguments have also been raised 
against birth control. The recent state- 
ment by Mexico’s gynecologist, Dr. 
Alfonso Alavarez Bravo is typical in 
its scope: 


. . . DO contraceptive method is harmless. 
On the contrary. the use of these methods 
will aggravate existing pathological condi- 
tions. In not a few cases, such methods 
provoke individual intolerances, predispose 
to the appearance and development of 
cancer, cause changes in the endocrine 
glands, the hypophysis, and in the female 
reproductive organs, and can likewise di- 
minish future fertility and even inhibit 
fertility forever. . . . The psychic disturb- 
ances produced by the contraceptives form 
a sober gamut of frustration and disturbing 


‘inhibitions, guilt complexes, especially in 


religious persons.** 


A case example 


As a way of summarizing the various 
points of view in favor of rapidly in- 
creasing population and against popula- 
tion control, let us consider the many- 
sided articulations of a single individual. 
An influential and dedicated writer, the 
editor of San Salvador’s El Diario de 
Hoy, N. Viera Altamirano, has been one 
of the most vociferous exponents of a 


32 Letter in El Mundo (San Juan), cited in 
J. M. Stycos, Family and Fertility in Puerto 
Rico (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955), p. 197. 

#8 Dr. [bern Fleytas, Ibid, p. 197. 

34 Excelsior (Mexico City), May 14, 1964. 
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Latin America massive in numbers. To 
Altamirano population is almost a mys- 
tical force, and Latin America’s destiny 
lies in its population growth. “To 
populate America is to civilize Amer- 
ica,” he wrote in 1962. “To oppose 
population is to. oppose civilization.” * 

Altamirano is fairly specific about the 
population he considers desirable. He 
speaks longingly of Central America’s 
being a truly great nation like England, 
France, or Japan, and says it should 
think of birth control only after it has 
twice the population of England or 
France. At one point he speaks of Cen- 
tral America’s resources being sufficient 
for a population ten times its present 
size, and elsewhere maintains that Latin 
America as a whole needs “two billion 
more inhabitants to reach the optimal 
level.” A problematic size might be 
reached only when “the rest of Latin 
America has reached a population of 
at least four billion.” *” 

Altamirano’s nationalism is closely 
linked to a racial mystique. Through 
his writing it is clear that he views the 
Indian, the Mestizo, and the person of 
color to be the “authentic” Latin. Since 
he would like to see Latins increase and 
multiply themselves from ten to twenty 
times, any talk of population control is 
viewed as “discrete genocide,” “the new 
cannibalism,” and a “racist conspiracy.” 
The conspiracy is apparently not limited 
to foreigners, however, for he refers to 
“married couples who from the first day 
conspire against the race. We regard 
this as the new opiate of civilization.” ** 


The North Americans and Europeans are 
extremely concerned over the growth of 
the colored population in the nations of 
America, Africa, Asia, and Australia.3® ` 


35 El Diario de Hoy (San Salvador), Janu- 
ary 25, 1962. 
_ 38 Ibid. 

37 El Diario de Hoy, March 18, 1963. 

38 Ibid., November 11, 1962. 

89 Ibid., March 18, 1963. 
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.'. . the conspiracy against the colored 
races, and especially against the Spanish 
„American peoples, in the form of a new 
neo-Malthusianism which will end in birth 
control.4° ' 


» + we should not allow them to come 
from outside to sterilize the wombs of the 
hispanic-american mothers, whether they 
be negroes, mestizos, creoles or cobrizas.*t 


White nations are growing rich in 
people and wealth, at the expense both 
of number of people and wealth of 
“their adversaries.” 


The white European will be proud of his 
intelligence, because he will have stopped 
the growth of his adversaries, while he has 
achieved an immense population... 
[Europe] can continue counting on raw 
matenals which permit. her to grow with- 
out the necessity of spending her re- 
sources.*? 


From sterilization, Altamirano soon 
passes to other horrors. Birth control 
is listed in one editorial as the modern 
parallel of slave trade, opium traffic, 
and head-hunting. In another he likens 
it to malaria, hook worm, syphilis, mor- 
phine, and alcohol in slowing the march 
of civilization. One editorial entitled 
“The Beheading of the Holy Innocents” 
suggests that the arrival of birth control 
to Latin America will be another Her- 
odean massacre of the innocents. Ap- 
parently captured by this analogy, he 
weaves it into his concern that the 
wombs of Latin women will be sliced 
by Malthusian knives: 


. these concerned birth controllers, 
whose racist interest can be divined on 
inspection, come to us speaking of the 
end of the world. with the gentle face of 
preachers, but concealing behind their 
backs the knife of Herod . . . in order to 
stop in the very womb of the Latin mother 


#0 Ibid., June 21, 1963. 
41 Tbid., January 25, 1962. 
42 Ibid , October 22, 1962, 


the impetuous current of the fife created 
by Providence.* - 


` -Altamirano’s editorials display a cer- 


tain scorn for Keynesian economics, 
agrarian reform, and socialism. Appar- 


l ently opposed to ‘planning in the eco- 


nomic sphere, he is doubly opposed to 
it'in the family sphere. On occasion 
he will employ phrases as “la ai 


` dirigida,” “la familia regimentada,” 


even “la vida dirigida” as synonymous 
for .birth control. From here it is a 
short literary step to the antiseptic fam- 


' ily devoid of love or mystery, a kind of 


scientific rabbit hutch promoted by the 
imperialist nation in order to keep the 
colonies under control. Ultimately, we 
have created..the human automaton of 
the totalitarian state. «© —~ ; 


All that remains is for them to set up 
matrimonial courses in which the future 
parents can plan not only the number of 
children . . . but their sex and character 


. as well.44 


. directed, planned family . . . aseptic, 


, molded like cattle, like apiculture and avi- 


7 


culture. Above all so that the colored 
population, regimented and ordered, will 
never worry the old countries.*® 


In (China and Russia) all the totalitarian 
abuses will culminate with the planned . 
family, the regimented family, the child to 
be born or not, according to the State’s 
decennial plans. Regimentation from con- 
ception to burial will have been accom- 
plished.** , ’ 


Altamirano’s most comprehensive: 
burst occurred as part of an attack on 
the World Food and Agricultural Con- 
gress. In a few lines he recapitulated 


‘his arguments of manifest destiny, na- 


tionalism, anti-imperialism, antisocial- 
ism, and genocide. 


48-Ibid., May 18, 1963. ` 

t4 Ibid., November 11, 1962. 
»# La Prensa Libre (San José). 

te Diario de Hoy, October 22, 1962. 
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', the influence of true conspirators 
against our America, who come with a 
plan of massive destruction! The plan to 
destroy the capital of Latin America, to 
frighten away private investment, to social- 
ize us before we have’ capitalized, and to 
block our growth cutting the womb of 
Latin mothers, castrating Latin males, be- 
fore our peoples have grown sufficiently or 
taken possession of the vast empty lands 
of the continent‘? z 


But Altamirano blends his dpe 
political and sexual fears in the follow- 
ing succinct statement:-‘'We would say 
that the password for our Latin America 


is socialize and castrate her.” 48 


LaTIN-AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS AND 
BRTH CONTROL 


Official governmental policies 
population control or family planning 
have not yet emerged in Latin America, 
but on at least two occasions within 
recent times governments have had an 
opportunity to take a position. On the 
first occasion legislation was proposed 
at the World Health Organization 
(WHO) a decade ago to permit technical 
assistance on family planning to nations 
desiring it. According to the testimony 


' of, participants, the issue nearly tore 


the WHO apart, and several Latin- 
American countries threatened to‘ resign 
if the matter were even discussed. A 
coalition of Communist and Catholic 
countries defeated the resolution, and, 
as far as Can be determined, no Latin- 
American country supported it. 

In 1962 the governments were again 
presented an opportunity to vote for 
this kind of proposition, this time in the 
United: Nations. Twelve African, Euro- 
pean, and Asian nations sponsored a 
resolution to the General Assembly on 
“Population Growth and Economic De- 
velopment.” The final amended resolu- 
tion was approved in the General As- 


` 


47 Ibid, June 21, 1963. . 
48 La Prensa Libre (San José). 
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sembly with no negative votes, but by 
this time had lost its most important 
item, Article 6, which stated that the 
- “United Nations give technical assist- 
ance, as requested by Governments, for 
national projects and programs dealing 
with problems of population.” This 





article was singled out for Ee voting 
both in a preliminary review committee 
of the whole (where it was passed) and 
in the General Assembly (where it was 
rejected). 
fhe voting by geographic regions was 
distributed as follows: 


NORTH AMERICA 


` 


EUROPE AND ` LATIN 
ASIA » OCEANIA AFRICA AMERICA 
(PER Cent) (PER CENT) (Pre CENT) (PER CENT) 

In favor 42 38 41 14 
Abstained 50 28 26 24 
Opposed 8 34 33 62 
Total 100 100. 100 100 
No. of countries (24) (29) (27) 738 


While Latin America was the region 
„most opposed. to the technical assistance 
clause, the nations were by no means 
unanimous in their opposition. Since - 
the pattern of voting in the review com- 
‘mittee (usually by different delegates 
from those in the General Assembly) 
gives us an additional indication of the 
predisposition of Latin-American nations 
on the subject of population problems 
and control, we have made a classifica- 
tion of countries from most to least 
favorable to population control based 
on (1) sponsorship of the original reso- - 
lution; (2) voting in the Second Com- 
mittee for the resolution including 





+ 


CATEGORY 


I. Most favorable to population control: 


Sponsors of original resolution 


II. Voted in favor of resolution in committee 
‘, and of Article 6 in General Assembly 


IIL. Abstained both in committee and in 


General Assembly 


1 


Article 6, and (3) voting in the General 
Assembly on Article 6. In a few cases 
of unusual combinations, weight has 
been given to the General Assembly 
vote. 

While there is a clear tendency in the 
negative direction, a fair range of atti- 
tudes is evidenced. Although no Latin- 
American nation sponsored the original _ 
resolution, Chile and Costa Rica voted 
in favor of Technical Assistance both 
in the General Assembly and in Com- 
mittee, whereas Argentina, Colombia, 
Peru and Uruguay consistently voted 
against. Most countries Agl somewhere 
in between. 


LATIN-AMERICAN | 
COUNTRIES 


None 

Chile 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Haitis 
Mexico 
Nicaragua* 
Panama 


* Haiti voted positively and Nicaragua was not present in committee, 


In ‘the General Assembly, , 


_ sults of the population census . . . 


4 
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CATEGORY 


~ IV. Abstained in committee; voted negatively 


in General Assembly 


V. Voted negatively in committee and in 


General Assembly 


LATIN-AMERICAN 
; COUNTRIES 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Dom. Republic? 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Honduras? 
Paraguay l 
Venezuela 
Argentina 
Colombia 
Peru 
Uruguay 


` bThe Dominican RREA and Paraguay did not vote, and Honduras voted positively in 


, committee. 


oe ‘to the discussion’ much 


more positive steps have been taken by - 


a number of countries. At the 1964 
Western Hemisphere meetings of the 
International Planned Parenthood As- 
sociation, twelve Latin-American gov- 
ernments sent official delegates. No 
previous meeting had ever been attended 
by an official delegate from Latin Amer- 
ica, and very few unofficial ones.’ The 
delegates passed a resolution calling on 
the World Health Organization, the 
Pan-American Health Organization, and 
the Organization of American States to 
conduct demographic and epidemiolog- 
ical studies on induced abortion and the 
socioeconomic effects of rapid popula- 
tion growth, and to recommend means sof 
solving these problems. 

In December of 1964 a decree was 
promulgated in Peru, signed by the 
President of the Republic, tbe Minister 
of Health and Social Welfare, and the 
Minister of State in the Offce of Labor 
and Indian Affairs, setting up a Center 
‘of Population. One of the functions of 
the Center will be to 


analysis and use of the re- 
in order 
to prepare programs of action with which 
to confront the problems of population and 
of economic and social development as 


promote... 


\ 


integral parts of the National Development 
Program.¢? A 


Peru, it should be noted, was in Cate-’ 
. gory V, having voted negatively both in 
committee and in the General Assembly. 
Two countries in Category IV are at the 
point of taking some kind of action at 
least as liberal as that taken by Peru. 
Although no official position has been 
taken in Chile, contraceptive services 
have been introduced to most of Santi- 
ago’s public hospitals, and a distin- ' 
guished committee co-ordinates research 
and policy. 

There is little doubt that the climate 
is changing. The reasons for this shift 
are several. 

*(1) Many Latin-American countries 
had poor population data until recently. 
But thirteen countries which had taken 
censuses in 1950 took them again in. 

- 1960, yielding, for the first time in sev- 
eral countries, reliable measures of 
decennial growth. ‘These exceeded ex- 
pectations in several countries. 





The estimate of total number of: persons 
in Latin America by mid-1962 has now 
been fixed by ECLA/CELADE at nearly 
216.5 million. This represents six and 
one-half million more than what was esti- 


40 Presidential Decree of December 4, 1964. 
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mated for the region less than two years 
ago.5° 


(2) Social and economic planning 
has recently been introduced for the 
first time in many Latin-American 
countries. Such planning forces govern- 
ments to face the implications of popu- 
lation growth. Most countries are feel- 
ing frustrated at the slow per-capita 
rates of economic progress. 

(3) Recent surveys have shown as- 
tonishingly high rates of induced abor- 
tions in Latin-American cities, a fact 
which has alerted the medical profes- 
sion to the desirability of birth control. 

(4) Willingness of the Catholic 
Church to reconsider its position has 
removed the tabu on public discussion 
of this topic. 

(5) The postwar rural to urban mi- 
gration, glutting Latin-American cities 
with new slum areas, has created a sense 
of population pressure never before ex- 


50 Carmen Miró, op. cit, pp. 17-18. 


x 


perienced by the urban classes. It also 
becomes harder and harder to talk about 
wide open spaces when everyone is mov- 
ing to the cities. 

(6) Most North American founda- 
tions, universities, and private and pub- 
lic organizations concerned with this 
topic began to operate in Latin America 
only within the past few years. They 
have just begun to allocate significant 
amounts of money and technical as- 
sistance." 

We should not, however, overestimate 
this change, nor underestimate the im- 
portance of the positions described in 
this paper. Without doubt, as the top- 
ics of population control and family 
planning continue to be discussed, such 
arguments will diminish in importance. 
In 1965 however, they still represent 
the majority opinion among Latin in- 
tellectuals. 

51 J. M. Stycos, “The Outlook for World 


Population,” Science (December 1964), 146' 
1435. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: A recent study of the Negro 
project pointed out that an unforeseen 
aspect of the project was that health 
improvements did not come along with 
the improvements in economic growth 
and production within the project. The 
writer advises that although this was 
unforeseen, it was actually a good thing 
because population growth did not in- 
crease rapidly. I would like to ask 
either one of the speakers whether they 
consider that this is an element which 
could be added to the development pro- 
grams in Latin America, in other words, 
to have the health aspects come toward 
the end, rather than at the beginning. 


A: This is a pretty delicate topic. 
The topic of what I call “phased mor- 
tality” is even more delicate than the 


topic of birth control. Theoretically, it 
would be possible, in terms of just 
straight rational economic development, 
to delay improvement in mortality until 
economic development has had a chance 
to catch up. But the world does not 
work by rationalities, nor is it always 
desirable that it should. Health pro- 
grams in Latin America are the one 
thing which any politician can very 
readily get votes for and for which one 
can very readily show results. Conse- 
quently, to suggest slowing down that 
program to any politician would be 
asking him to commit political suicide. 
While I do not advocate reducing the 
amount of money allocated for health in 
underdeveloped countries, I do think 
that reallocations of these moneys with- 
in the health area should be considered. 
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For example, concentrating health efforts 
on the productive age groups, say, those 
between fifteen and forty, and reducing 
the number of deaths resulting from 
adult tuberculosis, accidents, and the 
like rather than investing so heavily at 
the young ages, or the extreme ages, 
would seem to be a profitable invest- 
ment. I think some more very careful 
combination of economic and medical 
research needs to be done on this, but 
I do not think that as an over-all pol- 
icy, we can advocate cutting back such 
programs in order to allow economic 
development to catch up. Realistically, 
I think that we are going to have to 
accept better health, and work at the 
same time on family planning programs 
which will bring the fertility level down, 
along with mortality. 


Q. How does the rate of abortion in 
Latin America compare with the rate of 
live birth, and how does the rate of 
abortion in Latin-American countries 
compare to that in the United States? 


A: We do not know what the rate of 
abortion is in the United States. We 
do know something of what the rate of 
abortion is in Santiago, Chile, and a 
few other cities. In Santiago, where a 
random sample was taken of 2,000 
women from twenty to fifty, regardless 
of marital status or class, one out of 
four had had at least one induced abor- 
tion. About the same rate was found 
in Antofagasta, and a slightly lower rate 
in Concepcion. I assume that there is 
some thought lying behind the question, 
like, for example. “What do we do about 
it?” I think that this kind of statistic 
shocks most people. I suspect that if 
we had similar statistics for comparable 
periods of development for European 
countries we would find the same sort of 
abortion rates before the introduction of 
modern contraceptives. Or, if we look 
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‘at the Communist-bloc countries at the 
present time, even in a Catholic country 
such as Poland, we will find very high 
rates of abortion, but there it is 
government-approved policy. Actually, 
abortion is one of the age-old techniques 
used by women to solve their particular 
family problems, and until a better 
technology comes along, they are going 
to use it. You may ask: “If this is the 
case, why are the birth rates so high?” 
The reason is that this is not the most 
effective method of family planning, es- 
pecially when performed by untrained 
personnel. But if one has not got any- 
thing else, it is fairly good, and is prob- 
ably responsible for the decline in the 
birth rate in a number of European 
countries. 


Q: Td like to ask about the direc- 
tion in which the Alliance of Progress is 
going. Aid officials who were in my 
class last year on the Latin-American 
countries told me that they are now 
turning their attention away from indus- 
trialization, which has been the em- 
phasis up until now, and toward the 
development of agricultural areas in 
order to raise the standard of living and 
keep the people on the land instead of 
having them in the cities. Do you 
know from your investigation whether 
this is actually a big effort or just 
another oral switch in politics? And I 
think it would be a good thing if some- 
body would think a little bit about the 
fact that the United States is not taking 
all the burden for the Alliance of 
Progress. 


A: Ido not know the answer to the 
question. 


Q: The President speaks about the 
visible America and the invisible Amer- 
ica. The visible America is headed by 
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the delegates to the United Nations and 
to other national groups, and the invis- 
ible America is not represented. We 
have a difference of opinion. America 
says that it is not time to hear the 
opinion of these delegates. Do you 
think that it is time that we begin to 
hear the opinion of this invisible Amer- 
ica and to listen to the opinions about 
their struggle, and to observe the indi- 
cations of recent events, and to try to 
collect these opinions and to bring to 
these important meetings the voice of 
the invisible America? 


A: Iam delighted that you brought 
up the question of the invisible Latin 
America. I actually spent most of my 
time studying “invisible Latin Amer- 
ica” and only recently have directed my 
attention to the kinds of elites who, 
you say, do not represent the invisible 
part. Originally, I thought that the 
major opposition to family planning or 
population control came from the lower 
classes of the population We even 
eliminated the upper and middle classes 
from our public opinion surveys. We 
have now taken surveys in approxi- 
mately ten Latin-American countries on 
the question of fertility, family size, 
attitudes on contraceptives, and knowl- 
edge and use of contraception. All of 
the results are not yet in, but from those 
countries for which we do have data— 
about half—it is perfectly clear that 
the average Latin-American woman 
wants a moderate number of children— 
three or four. Women are generally 
interested in the question of reducing 
their fertility, but they do not know a 
great deal about it. As a result of these 
investigations, I rapidly came to the 
conclusion that it was not at all the 
invisible population which was holding 
down the growth of population in Latin 
America, but perhaps the very visible 
upper classes who were practicing what 
they did not preach. They were say- 


ing, in essence, that population control 
was really not a good thing for most 
people, but all right for them. For this 
reason, I began an investigation of the 
upper-class attitudes, with the results 
which you have heard today. I preceded 
my paper by saying that the opinions 
you were about to hear did not represent 
the mass population of Latin America. 
They are diametrically opposed to the 
mass opinion in Latin America, But it 
is the leadership group which, basically, 
still determines the policies in many 
nations of Latin America and, for that 
reason, their opinions and points of 
view cannot be neglected. 


Q: I see that Dr. Stycos has been 
working in Jamaica, and I am sure that 
he is familiar with the situation there, 
where on the walls is written: “Birth 
Control, a plan to kill the Negro.” Of 
course, this is probably the program of 
the Nationalistic movement. He infers 
that it is the upper class in Latin Amer- 
ica that is opposed to birth-control tech- 
niques and not the lower class. In 
Jamaica, then, it is the white upper 
class and middle class that is accused of 
being opposed, at least is accused of 
wanting to implant suspicion of birth- 
control techniques into the Negro. In 
view of the high correlation between 
color and class in some Latin-American 
countries, would it not be reasonable to 
assume that the upper class would defi- 
nitely be in favor of birth control and 
not the lower class? 


A: Anyone who is knowledgeable 
about Jamaican politics is aware that 
there has been a narrow balance of 
power for the past decade in Jamaica, 
and that either party will use any issue 
it thinks can tip the scales. When one 
group was in power, they tended to 
blame the unfavorable attitudes toward 
family planning on the other. Our 
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surveys in Jamaica indicate that such 
sentiments as were expressed on the 
wall are by no means typical. However, 
lower classes are used in Jamaican poli- 
tics as they are anywhere else. An issue 
which will appeal to the electorate will 
be tried, and this is one. However, at 
the present time there has been an effort 
to take this issue out of the political 
arena, and the Ministry of Health has 
announced that it will provide birth- 
control materials in the government clin- 
ics throughout the island. So, even in 
Jamaica, where the balance is so deli- 
cate politically, it is possible for a 
responsible government to come out with 


a program of birth control. This was 
announced about six months ago, and 
has met no major opposition on the 
island as yet. 


Q: Regarding these demographic 
studies that have been made in Latin 
America, to what extent do the so-called 
preliterate cultures enter into your 
statistical manipulations? 


A: Our samples cover illiterate pop- 
ulations, but we have not attempted to 
cover preliterate, that is, primitive pop- 
ulations. 
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ABSTRACT: Price controls and concealed taxes on everything 
` the farmer sells, and inflationary prices for everything he buys, 
plus squatter sovereignty and banditry, have impoverished the 
small farmer in Latin America. This has caused thousands to 
flee to the cities, creating housing shortages and slums. There 
are only two legitimate goals of agrarian reform: to increase 
productivity, meaning increased abundance for the entire na- 
tion; and the enhancement of human dignity, meaning the 
transformation of peons into proprietors. Land reform pro- 
grams based on confiscation and redistribution of existing effi- 
ciently operated farms, or which permit squatters or peasants 
to take private property without payment, do not fulfill either 
objective. A true agrarian reform program should be based 
primarily on distribution of government-owned lands, and on 
more effective land taxes and inheritance taxes to induce land- 
owners to put their properties to more efficient use, or to sell 
them to others who would do so. The government must, above 
all, maintain law and order, for if there is no security for life 
and limb and private property, as is the case in Colombia and. 
as was true in Mexico after 1910, there can be no solution for 
the problems of agriculture, no sound program of agrarian 
reform, no remedy for excessive urban concentration, and no 
end to city slums and housing shortages. 
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HREE weeks ago, four horsemen 

rode out into the Colombian coun- 
tryside—one, a businessman, head of a 
large sugar mill, two, the overseers of 
plantations some three hours’ ride away, 
and the fourth, a soldier the government 
had insisted on sending with them as a 
bodyguard. An hour later, they were 
ambushed by bandits, the soldier killed 
and later decapitated as a bloody warn- 
ing, the businessman wounded and kid- 
napped, one of the overseers shot, but 
still able to ride back with his com- 
panion to bring the bandit’s demand for 
a two-million-peso ransom.? 

The kidnapped man was my cousin, 
Harold Eder, a Colombian, while I am 
an American. but we were brought up 
together as boys, and this assault has 
shocked me as though my own brother 
had been kidnapped.? 


COLOMBIA’S REIGN OF TERROR 


There have been three hundred thou- 
sand people murdered in Colombia over 
the past seventeen years. Gangs of out- 
laws and renegades roam the country- 
side, burning crops and houses, looting, 
slaying, and committing almost inde- 
scribable tortures and atrocities on their 
victims.’ In later years, the number of 
assassinations has dropped off to per- 
haps four thousand a year, but in recent 
months there have been some two hun- 
dred kidnappings for ransom, and the 
impotence of the government is empha- 
sized by the President’s plea that Co- 
lombian businessmen continue their 
businesses and not take their funds out 
of the country.* 


1 New York Times, March 21, 1965, p. 31:1 

2 My cousin’s body was discovered on April 
12, one more victim to Colombia’s reign of 
terror 

3 Mgr. Germán Guzmán-Campos et al, La 
Violencia en Colombia (Bogotá Ed Tercer 
Mundo, 1962), pp 226-237, 292 

4 Report of Chief of Criminal] Indictments, 
El Espectador, Bogotá, January 26, 1963; 
New York Times, March 24, 1965, p. 29:5. 


Most writers date Colombia’s reign 
of terror—La Vitolencia—to the 1948 
Bogotazo, a day of frenzied violence, 
looting, and arson sparked by the as- 
sassination of left-wing leader Jorge 
Eliécer-Gaitan, and it is true that the 
disturbances were in part instigated and 
organized by left-wing and Communist 
agitators from Venezuela and neighbor- 
ing countries, among them Fidel Castro, 
who was one of the rioters." 

The most authoritative study of La 
Violencia, however, while recognizing 
the Communist influence, traces the 
Bogotazo and the subsequent reign of 
terror to political changes beginning in 
1930 and to causes deep-rooted in 
Colombian temperament and tradition: 
(1) the ignorance and increasing pov- 
erty of the rural population which made 
them an easy prey to demagogues in 
both parties; (2) the violence of politi- 
cal, clerical, and anticlerical fanaticism; 
(3) the corruption of local polfticos and 
oppression by the police; (4) a passion 
for unrestrained freedom bordering on 
egocentricity; (5) hero-worship inspired 
by the courage and cruelty of the out- 
law leaders that was regarded as evi- 
dence of virility—the traits of the juve- 
nile delinquent transferred to adult 
gangsters; and (6) the hard, economic 
fact that, as the violence spread, there 
was no way other than banditry for the 
plainsman or farmer to earn a living 
after his own farm had been plundered 
and destroyed.’ 


5 John D. Martz, Colombia: A Contempo- 
rary Political Survey (Chapel Hull: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1962), pp 63- 
68; W O Galbraith, Colombia: A General 
Survey (London: Oxford University Press, 
1953), p 132; Vernon Lee Fluharty, Dance 
of the Millions (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1957), pp 100-102. 

8 Guzm4n-Campos, op. at., supra, pp 31, 
155-162, 215, 216 (Communist influences) ; 
23-26, 212, 213, 239-252, 261, 262, 317, 318, 
407 (basic causes); 276-280, 292-296 (rob- 
bery of landowners). 
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THE ATTRITION OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 


The 1930 date, pointed to as the 
inception of events leading to the 
Bogotazo, marked the-return of the 
Liberals to power and the reawakening 
of political fanaticism that had been 
largely dormant since 1903. This was 
followed by a period of reciprocal politi- 
cal extermination by assassination, as 
Conservatives and Liberals in turn took 
office. That year marked, too, the com- 
mencement of a chain of circumstances 
that multiplied the heavy burdens of 
the rural masses. Well-meaning men in 
Bogota, viewing what they thought was 
the permanent collapse of capitalism in 
the United States, disturbed by the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx and of the Mexican 
Revolution, and inspired by such think- 
ers as Léon Duguit and John Maynard 
Keynes, abandoned the concept of pri- 
vate property as one of the inalienable 
rights of man and, like many countries 
of Latin America, wrote into the Consti- 
tution Duguit’s maxim that “property is 
a social function.”* At the same time, 
they embraced Keynes’ theory that a 
government can spend the way to pros- 
perity by taking money from one group 
of citizens and using it for government 
enterprises instead of for private enter- 
prises. You will remember that Keynes 
wrote that even pyramid-building, 
earthquakes, and wars may serve to in- 
crease wealth, that if the government 
were to fill old bottles with banknotes, 
bury them in abandoned coal mines, and 
cover them with rubbish, leaving it to 
private enterprise to dig them up again, 
unemployment could be solved, and the 
real income and capital wealth of the 
community would probably become a 
good deal greater than it actually is.® 


T Constitution, art. 30, as amended by Legis- 
lative Act 1, August 5, 1936. Léon Duguit, 
Traité de Dron Constitutionnel (2d ed. 1; 
Paris: E. de Boccara, 1921-1925). 


8 John Maynard Keynes, The General 


Keynes also wrote that it is astonish- 
ing what foolish things one can believe 
if one thinks too long alone, particularly 
in economics.” But Colombia—and 
Latin America in general—swallowed 
the theories of this remarkable and be- 
guiling teacher, and, as a consequence, 
embarked on an ambitious social and 
economic development program, em- 
bracing agrarian reform, vast public 
works, and government-owned enter- 
prises, all of which called for tax reve- 
nues so onerous that the government 
did not dare to impose the taxes openly. 
As a result, at the present time, while 
budgetary taxes take only 10 per cent 
of the gross national income, concealed 
taxes going to independent govern- 
mental agencies, institutions, and enter- 
prises—and there are some 150 of these 
in existence at the present time—gobble 
up another 20 per cent of the national 
income.’° 

Coffee, the mainstay of the great 
majority of Colombia’s small farmers, 
bears a tax burden of over 50 per cent, 
most of it in the form of concealed taxa- 
tion, meaning that when coffee is selling 
for 50 cents a pound in New York, the 





Theory of Interest, Employment and Money 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936), p. 129. 

° Ibid., p vii; Wilhelm Roepke, Economics 
of the Free Society (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 
1963), pp. 223, 225, 247-249, speaks of the 
Keynesian theories as “anachronistic,” and 
writes that “most governments, if not most 
economists, have become painfully aware of 
the inadequacy of Keynes’ teachings,” but 
that “because he was possessed of such an 
acute inteligence and such an attractive per- 
sonality the damage he inflicted was all the 
greater, for his teachings were rendered all 
the more seductive thereby.” 

10 There are 94 government institutions 
which receive taxes (including those in each 
of the 17 Departments) ; 40 independent gov- 
ernment agencies and enterprises; and 13 gov- 
ernmental financial institutions. George 
Jackson Eder, et al, Taxation in Colombia 
(“Harvard Law School World Tax Series”; 
Chicago: Commerce Clearing House, 1964). 
pp. 27-31, 34-40, 505-513, 


` 
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producer is allowed, an official rate of 
exchange that nets him some 30 cents 
after tax, from which must be deducted 
freight and shipping charges. Thus, 
although Colombia has enjoyed a post- 
war bonanza of over $4 billion from 
high coffee prices, compared with pre- 
war price levels, it has been the govern- 
ment and not the farmer who has bene- 
fited from high market prices—and 
prices are still high despite the drop 
since 1953.11. The same is true in 
Brazil, where from one-half to two- 
thirds of the dollar receipts from coffee 
have been’ taken by artificial exchange 
rates and have gone down the drain of 
Petrobras, Brasilia, and thousands of 
magnificently nonremunerative govern- 
ment projects. 

At that, the coffee-growers in Co- 
lombia have been better treated than 
the sugar-growers because of price con- 
trols on sugar, which meant that only the 
smugglers, and not the legitimate pro- 
ducers, were able to take advantage of 
high world prices in 1963-1964. 


INFLATION AND THE FARMER 


But even the concealed taxes were not 
enough to pay for the spate of govern- 
ment spending initiated with the best of 
intentions in the 1930’s. So the govern- 
ment was forced to turn to the printing 
press—in Colombia as in Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and else- 
where. The Colombian peso has 
dropped from 97 cents (United States) 
in 1930 to 7 cents at the present time, 


11 Ibid., pp. 25, 39-40. The free exchange 
rate has dropped to 7 cents U. S. since that 
book was written, meaning that the tax is 
even higher than befcre The government, of 
course, claims that coffee prices are low, but 
it makes its comparison with the unprece- 
dented 1953 levels, cn the basis of any pre- 
1953 levels, prices are exorbitant and have 
been kept high by Brazil and Colombia 
holding back from the market nearly two 
years’ supply To che producer, of course, 
prices are extremely low after the government 
has confiscated 50 per cent of the price. 


wiping out the savings of millions of 
people, cutting the real income of farm 
workers to less than it was when first 
I knew Colombia some forty-six years 
ago, and resulting in a flight of capital 
which the President has placed at $900 
million.** 

With monetary depreciation, of 
course, came higher prices, which the 
government naturally blamed on every- 
thing but its own ineptitude. With 
higher prices, came increasing poverty 
for the urban poor, then price controls 
on food and prime necessities, which 
were effective only in still further im- 
poverishing the farm population, and 
profited only the black marketers and 
export smugglers. As a consequence of 
currency debasement, Colombia’s rural 
population is visibly worse off today 
than thirty or forty years ago.7® 

Small wonder then—what with the 
economic pressure of price controls on 
everything the farmer sold, inflationary 
prices for everything he bought, and 
above all the reign of terror in the 
countryside—that eight hundred thou- 
sand people have fled from the farms 
to the already overcrowded cities, 93 
per cent of them vowing that they will 
never return to the farms, despite the 

12 Other estimates run from $200 million 
up; ibid, p. 58. 

13 Export smuggling has been authorita- 
tively estimated at $55-$79 million a year, 
more than offsetting United States and inter- 
national aid. Import smuggling is estimated 
at $20 million a year (Ibid, p 58). The 
comparison of the position of Colombia's 
rural population today and forty years ago 
is based on personal observation by the 
author, but is supported by the Boletin, 
Oficina General del Trabajo, August 1929, 
p. 39, which lists agricultural wages ranging 
from P. 0 86-2.35 a day, then worth 85 cents 
to $230 U. S. In 1962, rural wages ranged 
from P. 674-575, running as low as P 
2-250 a day in Narifio to as high as P. 
10-15 in Bogota; Boletin Mensual de Esta- 
distica, February 1962, pp. 115-122. The 
peso was then worth 10 cents and is now 
worth 7 cents; the rise in nominal wages has 
been more than offset by the drop in the peso. 
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abject misery that faces them in the 
cities. Bogota, Cali, and other cities 
of Colombia, are overrun with homeless, 
jobless peasants, living as beggars and 
scavengers, and exercising their squat- 
ters’ rights not only in the shanty 
fringes that now encircle nearly every 
large city in Latin America, but in 
vacant lots in the most fashionable 
districts of Bogota. 


VIOLENCE, INFLATION, AND URBAN 
AND RURAL DISTRESS 


So there we have in microcosm, in 
Colombia, a synopsis of the problems 
of agrarian reform, agriculture, and 
urban concentration that are met with 
throughout Latin America, each coun- 
try contributing its own peculiarities 
and idiosyncracies to the general pic- 
ture, for there is no one master model 
that fits all twenty Latin-American 
Republics. 

In the matter of urban concentration, 
Colombia is one of the least typical of 
all the Latin-American nations. In 
contrast to the megalopolitanism or 
macrocephaly of most countries of Latin 
America, where the capital city may 
account for 15 to 45 per cent of the 
entire population, and stands out as an 
oasis of wealth and progress in a desert 
of distress, Colombia proudly refers to 
itself on its postage stamps as a “Coun- 
try of Cities,’ and there are, in fact, 
seven cities which, together, have a 
population double that of Bogot4.7® 


14 Eder, Taxation in Colombia, op. cit., p 12. 

15 Montevideo (46 per cent of the nation’s 
population) is the most macrocephalic capi- 
tal, followed by San José (36 per cent), 
Panamá (34 per cent), and Santiago (26 
per cent); percentages computed from Demo- 
graphic Yearbook, 1963 (New York: United 
Nations, 1964; and The South American 
Handbook, 1964 (London: Trade and Travel 
Publ, 1964). These figures give only a faint 
idea of the contrast between metropolitan 
wealth and nationwide poverty, perhaps best 
exemplified in Mexico City, Santos, Rio, and 
Caracas. 
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But, in the growth of the cities, as 
compared with the countryside, Co- 
lombia is typical of all the Latin- 
American republics. Less than 50 per 
cent of the population is said to be rural 
today, compared with 63 per cent in 
1950, and the urban rate of growth is 
5.5 per cent a year—7 per cent in the 
larger cities—compared with .5 per cent 
a year in the country."* 

Now, the growth of the cities is one 
of the most commonly accepted indices 
of economic development, and this is 
true where the exodus from farm to 
factory is the result of such increased 
efficiency in agriculture that one farmer 
today can provide for many more urban 
workers than his father or grandfather, 
and where a sound industrial expansion 
can take care of the influx from the 
farms.” But where, as in Colombia, 
the flight from the countryside has been 
the result of the impoverishment of the 
farmer because of price controls, infla- 
tion, or violence, and where sound in- 
dustrial growth is not sufficient to ab- 
sorb the refugees, then it is not progress 
but poverty that marks the flight, and 
in this sense, too, Colombia is typical 
of many countries of Latin America. 

And in the housing problems to which 
this exodus has given rise—an estimated 
shortage of 300,000 urban dwellings +8 
—and in the police, public health, edu- 


16 Statistics do not mean very much in Latin 
America, and many disparate figures could be 
cited on this point, e.g, Eder, op. cit, pp. 23- 
24; 36 Revista del Banco de la Republica 433 
(November 1963), p 1422 Colombia counts 
any village of over 1,500 population as “ur- 
ban,” whereas in fact such villages are largely 
composed of farm workers. Elsewhere, the 
figures are equally misleading, eg, in Mexico, 
where any community of 2,500 or more is 
counted as wholly “urban”—-Frank R. Bran- 
denburg, The Making of Modern Mexico (En- 
glewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1964), p 
236, 

17 See, for example, Nicholas Kaldor, Essays 
on Economic Stability and Growth (Glencoe, 
Ill: Free Press, 1960), pp. 239-242. 

18 Banco de la República, op. cit, p. 1422. 
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cational, and moral problems arising out 
of the shantytowns encircling the major 
cities, Colombia is likewise typical, as 
well as in the fact that monetary de- 
preciation and rent controls have-_barred 
any normal solution to the housing 
shortage through private investment in 
quest of profit. i 

Brazil, Venezuela, and other countries 
of the Hemisphere give far more ex- 
treme examples of the housing shortage 
than Colombia. In some cities, the 
shanty dwellers amount to a fifth to a 
third of the city population, and the 
situation is getting worse, not improv- 
ing. In Brazil, the housing shortage is 
estimated at eight million, and growing 
at the rate of 400,000 a year. In Rio 
alone, a million people are said to be 
living in the notorious favelas within 
full view of the hotels and palatial 
apartments of Copacabana—but I shall 
come to the general Latin-American 
problem later.?® 

In the matter of agriculture, Co- 
lombia is likewise typical. Farm pro- 
ductivity—the output per man—has 
simply not kept pace with increasing 
industrial productivity, with the conse- 
quence that the rural worker gets poorer 
and poorer in comparison to the city 
worker, while price controls and con- 
cealed taxes, as I have said, add to his 
distress. In many countries of Latin 
America, the neglect of the farmer is 
even more pronounced than in Co- 
lombia, because political demagogues at- 
tempt to placate urban unrest by main- 
taining less than prewar prices—in real 
money—for foodstuffs, in the face of 
rising costs for the products and services 
that the farmer buys. 

And, in the matter of agrarian reform, 
which, in Colombia, first took the shape 
of legalization of squatter sovereignty 


18 John Dos Passos, Brazil on the Move 
(New York: Doubleday, 1963), pp 31, 162; 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, Housing in Latin 
America, New York, July 1962. ` 


under Duguit’s theory that property is 
a “social function,” and that land which 
does not adequately fulfill its “social 
purpose” must be taken over for the 
common good—the same principle that 
has been applied in Mexico, Venezuela 
and elsewhere in Latin America—-Co- 
lombia is likewise typical.*° 

The Colombian government, however, 
is conservative by instinct—or has been, 
thus far—and, even in the case of the 
1961 Agrarian Reform Law which, for 
the first time, gives Colombia a truly 
planned approach to land tenure, the 
redistribution of arable land, and the 
education of the farm population, the 
actual administration of the Jaw has 
been relatively conservative in compari- 
son with the procedure followed in cer- 


20 See Brandenburg, op. cit, p. 56 re Mex- 
ico; Hugh L Cook, “The New Agrarian 
Reform Law- and Economic Development in 
Venezuela,” xxxvii Land Economics 1 (Febru- 
ary 1961), p. 5, re Venezuela; Eder, of. cdt, 
pp. 33-34 re Colombia. Under Law 200, De- 
cember 30, 1936, arts. 17, 18, 12, 6, the right 
to eject squatters expires after 120 days even 
though the owner had no knowledge of such 
occupation; the squatter acquires full title 
after five years. In the event of nonutilization 
of the land by the owner for ten years, with- 
out squatter occupation, title reverts to the 
State. Lauchlin Currie et al, Programa de 
Desarrollo Económico del Valle del Magda- 
lena y Norte de Colombia (Bogota: Ministry 
of Public Works, 1960), pp 27, 28, 40-45, 
48-50, states: “It is high time that a person 
having a valid land title should be protected 
by the State, promptly and effectively, against 
a trespass on his property This is one of 
the indispensable bases for the organization of 
a free enterprise society. Any person having 
a proper title should be able to call directly 
on the police to eject squatters, and should 
not be compelled to pay for improvements 
which he has not requested.” The study adds 
that that law and later legislation have not 
achieved better Jand distribution; that farmers 
will only produce more when profits are 
good, and not because of penalties, punish- 
ment, or low (controlled) prices, and that 
“any policy which diminishes agricultural 
profit incentives relative to other industries 
can only reduce production and in the end 
mean higher prices for the urban population.” 
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tain other Latin-American countries. 
Nonetheless, payment for expropriated 
property in 2 per cent, 25-year bonds, 
under a continuing government-induced 
monetary depreciation, is a manifest 
confiscation of private property without 
adequate compensation. 


MEXICO 


I shall pass over Bolivia, where con- 
fiscation and squatter sovereignty 
reached perhaps their highest-—or lowest 
—extremes, for I have covered that 
country at length in a study to be pub- 
lished shortly by the University of 
Michigan under the title of Inflation, 
Investment, and Development in Latin 
America. But what of Mexico, where 
“agrarian reform” in the modern sense 
had its beginnings in this hemisphere, 
and where we have had some fifty years 
of experience in which to judge its 
consequences under a Revolution that 
antedates by seven years the Russian 
Revolution? 

In Mexico, as in Colombia, Le 
Violencia in the countryside gave the 
first impetus to the flight from the farms 
to the cities. The death toll in the 
first ten years of Revolution is placed 
at 2,000,000. More than half of the 
deaths are attributed to disease, so that 
La Violencia may be held directly 
responsible for some three times the 
toll in Colombia—the population of the 
two countries, Mexico in 1910 and Co- 
lombia in 1948, was roughly equal.” 

With the elimination of the Rurales 
of Porfirio Diaz—a constabulary as 
effective, incorruptible, and romantically 
picturesque as the Canadian Northwest 
Mounted Police—bandits, proclaiming 
themselves heroes of the Revolution or 


21 Elder, op cit, pp 31-34, 483-484. 

23 Gilberto Loyo (former census director), 
La Población de México: Estado Actual y 
Tendencias (México, DEF.:  Investigacién 
Económica, 1960), p 4, quoted from Branden- 
burg, of. cit, p. 235. 
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counter-Revolution, roamed the coun- 
tryside, and people fled to the cities in 
hordes. Thousands of American citi-, 
zens were assaulted, beaten, mutilated, 
murdered, kidnapped, or raped, their 
houses and properties burned, looted, 
plundered, and seized." Life and prop- 
erty in the country became as insecure 
as in the turbulent era preceding the 
Diaz regime,“ and people, rich and 
poor, Mexicans and foreigners alike, fled 
to the relative safety of the cities. 
Mexico City’s population rose 67 per 
cent in a single decade. In 1910, less 
than 2.5 per cent of Mexico’s popula- 
tion lived in the capital, a peaceful, pic- 
turesque city of some 370,000 souls.” 


28 Committee on Foreign Relations, Investiga- 
tion of Mexican Affairs, 66th Congress, 2d 
Session, Senate Doc. 285, particularly pp 
1142, 2651, tables on pp. 3382-3393. Mexican 
soldiers and bandits crossed the border into 
the United States, killing 126 American citi- 
zens on US. soil, and burning, looting, raping, 
in the process. Americans with a guilt com- 
plex jor the US. seizure of Vera Cruz, and 
Latin-Americans who assail American “im- 
perialism,” might well ponder this fact and 
the implications of the Mexican-German con- 
spiracy to keep the U.S. so occupied on the 
Mexican border that ıt would not join the 
Allies in World War I, pp 462, 1311, 1321, 
2932-4, 2995, 3213-6; also, of course, the 
documentary proof in Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1913-1917. 

24 Prior to Diaz, Mexico had 75 rulers in 
the £5 years since Independence; following 
Diaz, there were 8 presidents in 3 years in| 
Mexico City, and countless bandit rulers out- 
side the capital; Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama, 
La Revolución Agraria del Sur, etc. (México, 
DF.: Privately published, 1960), pp. 195, 
199 The historian (Director of the Hispanic 
Foundation, Library of Congress), Howard 
Francis Cline, writes of the effectiveness of 
the Rurales in establishing and maintaining 
the Pax Porfiriana in Mexico: Revolution to 
Evolution, 1940-1960 (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1962), p. 22. 

26 Population of Mexico City (“the city 
proper”): 368,899 in 1910, 615,367 in census 
of 1921, from Moodys Governments and 
Municipalities, 1925, New York, p. 508. Pop- 
ulation of Mexico’ 15,112,608 in 1910, The 
New International Encyclopedia (New York: 
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Since then, it has expanded into a huge 
Federal District of 5.5 million, em- 
bracing 16 per cent of Mexico’s total 
poptlation—a megalopolis of shining 
palaces and teeming slums, so well- 
described in Oscar Lewis’ vivid studies, 
with hundreds of thousands living be- 
yonc. the fringe in hovels as abject as 
any of Brazil’s favelas—this after more 
than fifty years of social Revolution 
proc.aimed as the salvation of the sub- 
merged classes.?* 

“Land and liberty” —Tierra y Libertad 
—was the official slogan of the Revolu- 
tion," but the popular slogan, which 
I have never seen in the history books, 
was: 


Mucao trabajo, poco dinero, no hay fri- 
joles, viva Madero! (“A lot of work, lit- 
tle money, there are no beans, long live 
Madero!”) 


Agrarian reform 


Francisco Madero, that well-meaning, 
honest, but demented dreamer,” was a 


Dodd, Mead, 1922); 14,234,799 in census of 
1921, New York World Almanac, 1926. 

26 Oscar Lewis, Five Families (New York: 
Basic Books, 1959); Children of Sánchez (New 
York: Random House, 1961); see also 
Tepoztlan: Viliage in Mexico (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1960). 

37 Cline, op ct, p. 209. 

28 Official biographers refer to Madero as a 
_ “spiritist.” What this means is revealed in 

the Jess friendly testimony of US. Ambassa- 
dor Henry Lane Wilson of a private talk 
with Madero, interrupted by Madero exclaim- 
ing “George Washington is sitting right there 
beside you listening to our conversation |” 
(Investigation of Mexican Affairs, supra, p. 
2258), Madero’s frequent hallucinations were 
comr.on gossip, apparently unconnected with 
his having studied at the University of Cali- 
forniz. Carleton Beals, an anti-Porfirian, in 
Mexican Maze (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1931), p 40, calls Madero “an incompetent 
dreamer,” while Francisco Bulnes, an anti- 
Revo_utionary, refers to him as a “tragic 
idealist,” in Los Grandes Problemas de Méx- 
ico (México, DE.: El Universal, 1927). 
John Reed, head of the Communist Labor 
party, whose literary genius led so many US. 


firm believer in agrarian reform as. 
indeed, were Diaz and his close ad- 
visers, but it never occurred to either 
of these men to commence a new era by 
confiscating the properties of the land- 
owners of the old era. 

The Liberal government of Porfirio 
Diaz—yes, Diaz was the Liberal who 
overthrew the corrupt Conservative 
regime of Santa Ana—had originally 
attempted to solve Mexico’s land prob- 
lems by turning large areas of vacant 
lands over to colonization companies 
for sale and redistribution, and by sub- 
dividing the ejidos, or communal lands 
of the municipalities, and distributing 
them among the Indians who had tilled 
them under the old ejido system. To 
the liberals of the nineteenth century, 
the ejido was the sign of a backward 
civilization. But their well-intentioned 
plans miscarried. The colonization 
companies proved to be scandalously 
corrupt and mismanaged, and the In- 
dians sold their newly acquired lands for 
a few pesos or bottles of tequila. The 
large estates grew larger than ever, and 
the Indians poorer.”® 


“liberals” to espouse the Mexican Revolu- 
tionary cause, paints a far more damning 
picture of the utter senility of the first Marx- 
ist leader of the Revolution, Venustiano 
Carranza, in Insurgent Mexico (New York: 
Appleton, 1914), pp 268-270, 276. Madero, 
at least, was honest, and an idealist; his 
scandalous nepotism—six close relatives ap- 
pointed by him to high government office— 
was in the Mexican (and recent US) tradi- 
tion; Manuel Gonzdlez-Ramirez, La Revo- 
lución Social de México, Vol. I (México, DF.; 
Fondo de Cultura Económica, 1960), pp. 
312-313. 

29 See Charles Curtis Cumberland, Mexican 
Revolution (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1952), pp 19-25 Professor Cumber- 
land (Rutgers), one of the keenest, best- 
balanced observers of the Mexican scene, 
writes that the Diaz government recorded its 
greatest failure in the agrarian field, that the 
baldios (vacant government lands) were 
transierred by law and chicanery from the 
peasants to the hacendados. Antonio Diaz 
Soto y Gama, op. cit., pp 56-58, 285, writes 
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In the closing years of the Porfirian 
era, Diaz attempted to correct these in- 
justices with a revised and gradual pro- 
gram of land purchase, sale to the In- 





that Diaz, with his wisdom and practical 
sense, understood the necessity of land dis- 
tribution, but failed; that the Indians, de- 
ceived by shyster lawyers (tinterillo3), lost 
their lands for a few pesos and bottles of 
tequila, The Revolutionary writer, Jesús 
Silva-Herzog, El Agrarismo Mexicano y la 
Reforma Agraria (México, DF: Fondo de 
Cultura Económica, 1959), admits the tre- 
mendous economic progress made under Diaz 
but states that he, personally, does not measure 
progress by productivity (pp. 104-105), and 
that the Pas Porfirrana was not 100 per cent 
successful; there were three minor uprisings 
between 1878 and 1882 (pp. 105-106). 
Frank Tannenbaum, The Mexican Agrarian 
Revolution (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1930), pp. 139-142, writes that 
the “35 years [under Diaz] must be reckoned 
as the most constructive in the hundred years 
of the republic. . . . The Diaz Administration 
made political peace and stability the basis for 
a rapid industrial development. The banditry 
that fattened upon public disorders was 
sternly suppressed, and Mexico became one of 
the safest countries in the world” Stuart 
Chase, an early popularizer of the Mexican 
Revolution, acknowledges the amazing eco- 
nomic progress made under the Diaz regime, 
but concludes with the sound advice: “Diaz 
is dead.” (Mexico: A Study of Two Amer- 
icas, [New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931], pp. 114-118, 325). Raymond Vernon, 
in a penetrating study of modern Mexico, The 
Dilemma of Mexicos Development (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.. Harvard University Press, 
1963), pp. 36, 49, points out that it was 
Juárez who visualized “Mexico as a com- 
munity of landed yeomen, of free private 
landholders selling their produce and buying 
their wants in an open market,” who forced 
the Indian villages (and churches) to give up 
their lands, but that the Indian “had neither 
the attitudes, the training, nor the resources 
to assume the role of a sturdy yeoman,” with 
the result that speculators acquired the lands 
“at rock-bottom prices”; under Diaz, the 
“process which Juárez had unintentionally 
begun—‘the process of separating the peasant 
from his land”—was intensified, with the ulti- 
mate result that, by 1910, “over 80 per cent 
of Merico’s rural familes were landless and 
the prevailing agncultural system of Mexico 
was that of the giant hacienda.” 


r 
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dians on easy payment terms, irrigation, 
and education, but the Revolution came 
before he could put these plans into 
effect? and Madero was assassinated 
before he could carry out a similar 
program of progress by evolution, not 
revolution.** 

With Madero’s death, the advocates 
of violent land redistribution took over. 
State governors proclaimed the Marxist 
doctrine that the land belongs to those 
who till it, and armies of squatters 
moved in to take possession long before 
there was any law or program for or- 
derly redistribution or irrigation or 
education of the peasants.” But 


80 Silva Herzog, of. cit., pp. 161-164, wrote 
that in the closing days of the Diaz regime, the 
government realized that it was essential to 
solve the increasingly grave problem of Jand- 
ownership, and that the leading members of 
the administration proposed various land- 
distribution programs, Finance Minister José 
Ives Limantour, Minister of Development 
Olegario Molina, and Assistant Minister of 
Development Lauro Viadas, among others. 
One of Mexico’s right-wing leaders, Alberto 
Garcfa-Granados, proposed division of large 
landed properties coupled with agricultural 
credits modeled on the German system. 

81 Madero’s program of voluntary co-opera- 
tion by the kacendacos, the purchase of their 
lands at low prices at such times as the land- 
owners attempted to borrow from the Caja de 
Préstamos, sales to peasants at fair market 
prices and on easy terms, the recovery of the 
ejidos and baldios that had been acquired 
improperly, and the sale of such lands to the 
peasants on long-term credit, are outlined in 
Manuel Gonzdlez~Ramirez, op. cit, pp. 325- 
329. See also Cumberland, op cit. pp 208- 
212. 

32 According to Brandenburg, op. cit, p. 73, 
“The Third International first entered Mexico 
in 1919 (under Carranza), making some in- 
roads among intellectuals, artists, labor union- 
ists, and peasants” The Fourth Interna- 
tional got its boost when Diego Rivera per- 
suaded President Cárdenas (1934-1940) to 
grant asylum to Trotsky; ibid, pp 123-124 
Bulnes, of. cit, p. 20, writes that Elfas-Calles 
proclaimed himself a “syndicalist” when in 
Mexico, a “liberal” when in the United States. 
Vernon, op. cit, pp. 73-74, points out that 
under Cárdenas, “various home-grown vari- 
eties of Marxist ideology were widely taught 
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whether the lands were occupied by 
squatters or expropriated by the gov- 
ernment, the end result was confiscation, 
disguised only by the hypocrisy of 
worthless twenty-year bonds quoted at 
15 per cent of par and payable in pesos 
of dubious and fast-shrinking value.** 

There followed four decades in which 
each succeeding President vied with his 
predecessor to see how many thousands 
of hectares of land could be seized and 
distributed, until finally, in a veritable 
orgy of land redistribution, Lazaro 
Cardenas parceled out some 45,000,000 
acres, and Adolfo López Mateos, trying 
hard to equal that record, gave away 
over 30,000,000 acres, so that, at last, 
the present Chief Executive has had to 
warn that hand-outs must cease—there 
is no more land to distribute.** 

The good lands and the large farms 
have already been divided among the 
politicos and their friends, and the 
small plots of arid land assigned to the 


and espoused ... the land reform program 
became an instrument for revolutionary 
_ change,” and that Marxist doctrines were 
taught in the public schools. The Marxist 
slogan, “the land is only for him who tills 
it’~Henry D. L. G. Walston, Agriculture 
Under Communism (Chester Springs, Pa.: 
Dufour Editions, 1962), p. 26—became the 
popular maxim in Mexico, and from there 
spread rapidly to other Latin-American 
countries. 

88 Stuart Chase, op. cit., pp. 228-229. This 
Mexican precedent of payment in worthless, 
or practically worthless bonds, for an amount 
based on tax assessments made many years 
earlier prior to depreciation of the currency, 
has been followed in other Latin-American 
land reform programs, and was the pattern 
imposed on Japan by the “agrarian reform- 
ers” in the American occupation forces. I 
speak of this from personal knowledge based 
on experience in Japan, but see also FEC 
230, May 12, 1947 (“Confidential”), divulged 
by Senator Knowland, Congressional Record, 
December 19, 1947, January 19, 1948. 

84 Speech of Gustavo Diaz-Ordaz at Cuerna- 
vaca, New York Temes, June 14, 1964, p. 7:1. 
See Silva-Herzog, of. at, p. 535; Vernon, 
op. cit, pp. 124-125. 4 
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peasants. As recently as September 
1960, it was reported that there were 
still some politically held estates of 
more than a million acres, that over 500 
haciendas were larger than 123,000 
acres each, and that 9,600 large land- 
owners averaged holdings of 20,000 
acres.~ At the other end of the scale, 
some 2,300,000 ejidatarios tilled an av- 
erage of five to five-and-a-half acres, 
and are less than self-sustaining; their 
contribution to the national income is 


“pitifully small.” 3 


Corruption 


During this period, agriculture stag- 
nated, the choicest lands, irrigated at 
public expense, were distributed, not to 
the peasants, but to the politicians and 


35 Luis Yáñez-Pérez, Mecanización de la 
Agricultura Mexicana (México, D.F.: Insti- 
tuto Mexicano de Investigaciones Económicas, 
1957); quoted from Bulnes, of. cit, p. 219. 
This consequence of “agrarian reform” is 
reminiscent of Brazil’s experience, where ex- 
President João Goulart, hailed as the cham- 
pion of the left-wing reformers (New York 
Times, August 29, 1961, p. 16:4; August 18, 
1963, p. VI-20), devised his personal system 
of land distribution by collecting some 1,750,- 
000 acres for himself, his family, and associ- 
ates; Hilgard O'Reilly Sternberg, “Brazil: 
Complex Giant,” 43 Foreign Affairs 2 (Janu- 
ary 1965), p. 297. Eyler Newton Simpson, 
The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carohna Press, 1937), 
pp. 335-374, 412-436, writes of the malad- 
ministration of funds and states that “the 
whole agrarian reform has been shot through 
with politics from the very beginning” and, 
in fact, points out so many “flaws of the 
system, the human shortcomings of the 
ejidatarios, the harmful interference of politics 
and the almost unsurpassable obstacles of ig- 
norance and fanaticism,” that Ramón Beteta, 
who writes the Preface, comments that “his 
readers are unprepared for his conclusions” 
when he finally writes of the “ideal, never- 
existing ejido system that he visualizes for a 
Mexican paradise.” Professor Simpson’s book, 
based on eight years’ residence in Mexico, is, 
notwithstanding, the best study of the ejido 
since George M. McBride’s classical The Land 
Systems of Mexico (New York: American 
Geographical Society, 1923). 
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their friends, and graft and corruption 
became the order of the day, as is ad- 
mitted by former President Portes-Gil.** 

The Revolutionary chronicler of the 
agrarian reform, Silva-Herzog, writes 
of an era of constant graft from 1910 to 
1940, rising slowly from 1941 to 1946 
and at an accelerated pace from 1946 to 
1953. Since then, he believes that cor- 
ruption in government has declined," 
and we can appreciate how far-reaching 
it must have been at its peak when we 
read in the latest book on Mexico’s 
economy that each Mexican president, 
plus an inner circle of some twenty-five 
cabinet ministers and heads of govern- 
ment enterprises, can expect to leave 
after a six-year term of office with an 
accumulation of some five million dol- 
lars each, in cash, and that an outer 
circle of some two hundred financiers, 
politicians, técnicos, and hangers-on, 
are correspondingly fattened, not di- 
rectly from the public trough, as in the 
days of Carranza, Obregón, and Elías- 
Calles—that would be graft, which we 
are told is nonexistent—but through 
contracts, special privileges, and permits 
to engage in certain lucrative busi- 
nesses.®® 

The graft of the Diaz brain trust— 
the cientificos, whom Cumberland 


86 Speech by Emilio Portes-Gil, December 
15, 1953, cited by Silva-Herzog, op. cit., pp. 
542-544. See also Clarence Senior, Land Re- 
form and Democracy (Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press, 1958) which reveals the 
graft in supplying equipment to the ejidos, 
and states that the Banco Eyidal regarded the 
few honest administrators as “troublemakers”; 
the Revolution merely meant “the democra- 
tization of graft,” pp. 136-40. Antonio Diaz, 
op, cit, p. 137, to the same effect; also Inves- 
tigation of Mexican Affairs, op. cit, pp. 38- 
39, 687, 804, 1008, 1190, 1419, 1854, 1924, 
2209, 2435, 2437, 2540, 2864-2865, 2885, 2916, 
2920. 

81 Silva-Herzog, op. cit, p. 544.. 

88 Brandenburg, op cit, pp. 4, 160-162; 
and 275 (re the graft in Pemex operations) ; 
see also Vernon, op cit, pp. 30, 67-69, 150- 
153, 213. 
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calls “the greatest rascals in the na- 
tion” *°—has been replaced by a better 
organized and more extensive system of 
corruption that has become so much a 
part of the Mexican economy that it 
passes unnoticed—merely an additional 
10 per cent or so that must be borne as 
a normal part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness.*° 


Agriculture under the revolution 


Until the mid-1950’s, agriculture re- 
mained the most depressed sector in the 
Mexican economy. Communal owner- 
ship simply failed to provide an incen- 
tive for maximum productivity, and op- 
timum care and maintenance of farm 
property and equipment, as has proved 
to be the case in Russia and in every 
other country which has replaced its in- 
dividual and commercial farmers with 
communal or government-owned farms.* 
Not until the presidency of Ruiz-Cor- 
tines in 1952-1958, was there any sub- 
stantial increase in agricultural produc- 
tion, thanks largely to the grandiose and 
graft-ridden dams and irrigation projects 
built by his predecessor, Miguel Aleman, 
plus a vast increase in the use of ferti- 
lizers, mechanized equipment, and im- 
proved seeds. As a result, the acreage 


88 Cumberland, of cit, pp. 10-11. Edwaid 
I. Bell, The Political Shame of Mexico (New 
York: McBride, 1914), gives the generally 
accepted view that Diaz himself was scrupu- 
lously honest, but that some of the cien- 
tificos and State governors were scamps, pp. 
1, 2,5, 7, 8. 

40 Vernon, op. cit., pp. 9-10, 24-26, 30, 67- 
69, 104, 150-153, 213. This is confirmed by 
personal knowledge of the way that business 
is conducted in Mexico. 

41 Edward Crankshow, “The Farmer Frus- 
trates Khrushchev,” New York Times Maga- 
sine, September 20, 1964, p. 17. In Com- 
munist countries other than the Soviet Union, 
“governments have been unable to swallow 
the unpalatable fact that ...the private 
ownership of land is essential to the produc- 
tion of food,” at least with man as he is at 
the present time, Lord Walston, op. cit, p. 
65; see also pp. 28-34, 73-74, 83-86. 
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under cultivation rose more than 40 per 
cent during the Ruiz-Cortines adminis- 
tration. Yet, despite the shift “from 
radical agrarianism to planned agricul- 
tural improvement,” the present Chief 
Executive, Gustavo Dfaz-Ordaz, an- 
nounced Jess than a month ago that 
agriculture remains ‘“Mexico’s most 
acute problem, politically, socially, and 
economically.” ** So far as can be 
gleaned from disparate and contradict- 
ory statistical data, Mexico’s per capita 
marketable production of farm crops, 
meats, and dairy products is less than 
double what it was at the close of the 
Porfirian era. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, as 
Ezra Taft Benson says, thanks to “the 
untrammeled initiative, enterprise and 
freedom of our individual farmers, and 
the fact that success or failure rests 
primarily with them . . . rather than in 
the ‘wisdom’ of a far-off political 
bureaucracy,” one American farmer to- 
day raises enough produce to supply 
himself and twenty-five others on a far 
higher standard of living than that of 
fifty years ago, when the United States 
farmer was only able to support himself 
and six others on a comparatively low 
standard. The number of farms and 
farmers is a little over balf the number 
of thirty years ago. The exodus from 
farm to factory has resulted, not from 
violence and starvation, but from oppor- 
tunities in private industries and serv- 
ices, and from the increasing efficiency 
of our huge commercial farms and well- 
managed family farms. Submarginal 
farms represent less than 10 per cent of 


42 Vernon, op. cit, pp 102-103, 110-111; 
Silva-Herzog, of. cit, p. 538. See Ramón 
Fernandez y Fernandez, Propiedad Privada 
versus Ejidos (México, D.F.: Escuela Na- 
cional de Agricultura, 1953) re failure of the 
reforma agraria, quoted in Silva~Herzog, pp 
546-547. The first quoted phrase in this 
paragraph is from Bulnes, op. cst, p. 221. 
The statement by President Diaz appears in 
the New York T:mes, March 21, 1965, p. 30:1. 


the total number, and an infinitesimal 
percentage of the total acreage or out- 
put, while, at the other extreme, our 
commercial broiler houses—veritable 
chicken factories averaging 40,000 to 
50,000 chicks per worker—are out- 
producing and underselling farms in 
every country of the world.*® 

The contrast between the American 
agrarian revolution over the past fifty 
years and the Mexican agrarian revo- 
lution is so obvious that it is unnces- 
sary to belabor the point, yet the 
governments of other Latin-American 
countries are rushing in to imitate the 
Mexican fiasco in a field where angels 
would fear to tread. 


Urban concentration since the revolution 


So far as urban concentration is con- 
cerned—the other subject of my talk— 
I have already touched on the flight 
from the farms to the cities and the 
reasons for that exodus. At the turn of 
the century, less than 20 per cent of the 
Mexican population was counted as 
urban, and many of those living in so- 
called “urban” villages were in reality 
farmers. Today, it is estimated that 50 
per cent of the population is “urban.” “ 
Mexico City has grown out of all pro- 
portion, and an English economist pre- 
dicts that its population, together with 
that of the surrounding area, will reach 
15 million by 1980, unless present 
trends are reversed.*® If that predic- 
tion is fulfilled, may God have mercy 
upon Mexico, for the National Housing 


43 Ezra Taft Benson, Farmers at the Cross- 
roads (New York: Devin-Adair, 1956), p. 4. 
Remainder of paragraph based on Professor 
Edward MHigbee’s lively and provocative 
Farms and Farmers in an Urban Age (New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1963), pp 
3-4, 27-28, 47-48, 85. 

44 40, 41 Review, Banco Nacional de México 
460, 461 (March 1964, January 1965), pp 3, 
12, resp.; Brandenburg, of. cit., p. 236. 

45P, Lamartime Yates, cited by Branden- 
burg, op. cit, p. 236. 
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Institute reports that in 70 per cent of 
all dwellings in the Federal District, 
four persons or more occupy a single 
room and that 3 and a half million low- 
cost housing units are needed all over 
Mexico to house the 14 million Mexicans 
now living in “subhuman conditions.” *° 


THE PROBLEM OF POPULATION 


In general, what are the lessons to be 
learned from the Mexican and Colom- 
bian experiences? We have already 
seen the unhappy results of the agrarian 
reform on Mexican agriculture and the 
far more disastrous consequences of La 
Violencia, urban concentration, and 
housing shortages in both countries, and 
there is no doubt that housing shortages 
and the failure of agricultural produc- 
tion to keep up with the rising urban 
population all over Latin America are 
the two most desperate social and eco- 
nomic problems in that area today.*7 

Therein lies the clue to what is most 
dangerously wrong in the whole Latin- 
American picture. In fifteen years, Co- 
lombia will have a population of close to 
28 million, up 56 per cent; Mexico’s 
population will approach 73 million, a 
rise of 70 per cent.*® 

Tn all, Latin America’s population is 
growing at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum. This compares with a 2.3 per 
cent growth rate in Asia. By 1980, if 


48 1962 statement by Luis Quintanilla and 
Javier Rondero, respectively, President and 
Secretary-General of the Institute; cited by 
Brandenburg, op. cit, p. 207. 

‘7 For statistical material, see 12 Latin- 
American Business Highlights 2 (1962), p. 9; 
14 ibid. 3 (1964), p. 4; Housing in Latin 
America (July 1962)—-all published by The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City See 
also Homer Hoyt, “The Residential and Re- 
tail Patterns of Leading Latin-American 
Cities,” xxxix Land Economics 4 (November 
1963), p 449; Frederic Benham, Economic 
Aid to Underdeveloped Countries (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1961), pp 18-19. 

“81 Boletin Estadistico de América Latma 
1 (March 1964). 
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present trends continue, Latin America 
will have to total population of over 
363 million. Today’s problems of 
urban concentration, agriculture, and 
agrarian reform pale into insignificance 
compared with what they will be fifteen 
years hence, with a 53 per cent increase 
in population. 


THE NEED FOR TRUE 
AGRARIAN REFORM 


All this is not to say that there is no 
need for a true agrarian reform program 
in Latin America.*° Over thirty years 
ago, in a book published by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, I pointed to the Argentine sys- 
tem of land tenure and distribution as 
the basic defect in a generally sound 
economy, and I quoted extensively from 
Mark Jefferson, whose castigation of the 
Argentine land system was so severe 
that I felt constrained to point out that 
the title of his book was ‘“Peopling the 
Argentine Pampa,” not “Pampering the 
Argentina People.” " I have spent ten 
years in Argentina, before, during, and 
since Perón, and I have the feeling that 
if Mark Jefferson’s advice had been 
heeded, if a sound land program had 
been developed, there would never have 
been any occasion for the overthrow of 
constitutional government. 

And five years ago, as Chairman of a 
Committee on Land Utilization of the 
United States Inter-American Council 
(USIAC), I urged a sweeping and pro- 
gressive program of agrarian rehabilita- 

49 Ibid.; also Statistical Yearbook, 1963 
(New York: United Nations, 1964). 

50 Nor does it mean that agrarian reform in 
Latin America must inevitably be accompanied 
by corruption. Thus “ar, so far as is known, 
the agrarian reform program has been scrupu- 
lously administered in Colombia. 

51 Roswell C. McCrea, Thurman W. Van 
Metre, George Jackson Eder, International 
Competition in the Trade of Argentina (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace, 1931), pp 140-145. (The part referred 
to was by the author.) 
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tion.” But it was to be a program 
based primarily on the distribution of 
government-owned lands, such as was 
pioneered by Simon Bolivar in 1825, 
and, in the second place, on more effec- 
tive land taxes and inheritance taxes 
which would in the course of time in- 
duce landowners ‘to put their properties 
to the most effective use or else to sell 
them to others who would do so. 

And if we are told that time has run 
out, that it is too late for Francisco 


Madero’s program for agrarian progress - 


by evolution rather than revolution, we 
must reply that this is an argument for 
demagogues, and that any real social 
and economic gains take time—time for 
irrigation, education, soil and seed re- 
search, and credit facilities. There is no 
quick and easy way to wealth. It takes 
hard work, and thrift for investment, 
and more hard work, and time, and we 
should question the motives of anyone 
who tells the peasants the contrary.*® 


52 “How a Sound Land Program Can Raise 
Living Standards in Latin America,” Report 
of the Committee on Land Utilization (George 
J. Eder, Chairman) to the United States Inter- 
American Council (New York: USIAC, 1960). 

58 According to David Mitrany, Marx 
Against the Peasant (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Caroling Press, 1951), nationaliza- 
tion of land in Mexico was a political, not a 
social measure; while Leo M. Egand writes 
that when, in 1950, Poland introduced a draft 
resolution on agrarian reform to the UN 
General Assembly: “Tactically, it was a bril- 
liant move. Not only did it bring to the fore 
a problem dear to the hearts of multitudes in 
the underdeveloped countries ... but ‘it es- 
tablished the Soviet bloc as the leader in the 
drive for agrarian reform’—“The Question of 
Land Reform in the United Nations, 1950- 
54,” The American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology (October 1956), pp. 43-53—cited 
by J. P. Gittinger, who goes on to show that 
the United States then fell all over itself trying 
to get on the bandwagon, bringing in the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO), the 
Soviet Union not being a member, and es- 


tablishing an Inter-Agency Committee on Land ~ 


Reform Problems, in 1951. In 1952, Secre- 
tary Acheson, speaking at the new FAO head- 
quarters in Rome, stated that “land reform is 


There can be only two legitimate 
goals of agrarian reform, the first being 
to increase productivity, meaning in- 
creased abundance for the entire nation, 
and the second, the enhancement of 
human dignity, meaning the transforma- 
tion of peons into proprietors, with all 
that this implies in the way of political 
stability and social progress. Any pro- 
gram of so-called “agrarian reform” 
which fails to achieve both these goals 
can only be subversive and self-defeat- 
ing. - . 

Any program which commences with 
confiscation fails of the second objec- 
tive, for there can be no security of 
tenure, nọ human dignity in ownership 
founded on robbery. Furthermore, the 
new owner must be required to pay for 
his land, either by hard work, as in the 
homesteading of government land, or in. 
cash, on easy credit terms, in the case of 
private property, for he will feel no 
pride of ownership, no compulsion to 
tend and maintain, if the land is given. 
to him as a handout is given to a beg- 
gar. As they say in Spanish: Planta 
regalada no prende—A gift plant never 
takes root.” 

And any program which is based on 
splitting up and redistributing existing 
well-managed family farms, or eff- 
ciently operated commercial plantations, 
fails of the first objective, for there 
are many crops which can only be effi- 
ciently produced on a large scale,®* and 


absolutely foremost in’ our whole interna- 
tional ` policy.” J. P. Gittinger, “United 
States Policy Toward Agrarian Reform in 
Underdeveloped Nations,” xxxvii Land Eco- 
nomics 3 (August 1961), pp. 195-197. ` 

54 Benham, of. ct., p. 20. Note that I refer 
to efficiently operated commercial and family 
enterprises. These are a far cry from the 


“haciendas of the Porfirlan era, and similar 


huge estates in other countries which are 
operated with a minimum of personal effort 
and investment on the part of the owner, yet 
suffice to yield a revenue enabling him to live 
in luxury at the expense of the peon and of 
the general economy. 
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it solves no political, social or economic 
problem to split a well-run farm into 
minifundia which diminish commercial 
production for the urban markets and 
for export, and which provide a sub- 
marginal subsistence for the owner. 

In fact, the most highly qualified 
Latin-American economist today, Lauch- 
lin Currie, a naturalized citizen of Co- 
lombia, who was one of Franklin Roose- 


velt’s advisers and can certainly not be. 


labeled a reactionary, advocates taking 
the peasants off the land, doing away 
with the small farms, which are the bane 
of Colombia and Mexico today, and 
replacing these submarginal units with 
large-scale, efficiently operated commer- 
cial farms. In the case of coffee which, 
in Colombia, can be profitably produced 
on medium-size family plantations—if 
the government once ceases its confisca- 
tion through exchange control—he ad- 
vocates eliminating 250,000 minifundia, 
a quarter of a million small farmers who 
can never rise beyond the subsistence 
level, and merging these properties into 
fair-sized, self-supporting farms. His 
“Operation Colombia” would replace 
the agrarian reform program, and con- 
solidate farms instead of splitting them 
up, thus bringing agricultural produc- 
tion to maximum efficiency through pri- 
vate enterprise and mechanization.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The author, while respecting the force 
and logic of Currie’s position, would not 
go to such extremes, believing that there 
is much to be said for the medium-size 
family farm in the sense of social ad- 
vancement and political stability, and 
even at some sacrifice in efficiency and 
productivity. 


55 Lauchlin Currie, Operación Colombia 
(Bogota: Sociedad Colombiana de Econo- 
mistas, 1961); also Programa de Desarrollo, 
etc, op. cit; and La Industria Cafetera en la 
Agricultura Colombiana, 1962 (Bogotá: Banco 
Cafetero, 1963). 
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The large commercial estates need no 

help from government, but merely free- 

dom from price and foreign exchange - 
controls and from subsidized farm 

product imports through privileged for- 

eign-exchange rates, or under P.L. 480, 

plus such irrigation and other public 

works as they can afford to pay for with 

reasonable taxation. 

The government can, however, . help 
in the establishment of prosperous, 
mecium-size family farms in many 
ways: by education, research, control of 
plant and animal diseases, soil and 
water conservation, irrigation, the en- 
couragement of supervised credit agen- 
cies, and the distribution of government 
lands through wise homesteading admin- 
istration.°® Roads are needed—yes— 
not vast superhighways far beyond the 
country’s economic capacity to build or 
to maintain, but modest feeder roads 
from farm to market. And when I am 
told that distant government-owned ` 
lands cannot be developed without su- 
perhighways, I think of the pioneers 
whe crossed the trackless plains and 
Rocky Mountains in covered wagons, 
and it occurs to me that if the people 
in any underdeveloped country lack the 
gumption to take over, and till, and de- 
velcp the government lands they are 
given as homesteads, then they cannot 
be helped by government coddling. It 
will do no good for foreign aid to push 
them to Rostow’s “take-off point” if 
they do not have their own engine in 
their plane. 


58 There is no dearth of government-owned 
and idle private land available for distribution 
in most of the Latin-American countries, e.g., 
in Colombia 24 per cent of the arable land is 
under cultivation, see xxxvi Revista del Banco 
de le República 434 (December 1963), p. 1578; 
in Brazil, only 8.2 per cent of the arable land 
is under cultivation and 46.4 per cent in pas- 
ture—Luis Carlos Bresser Pereira, “Problemas 
da Agricultura Brasileira e Suas Causas,” 6 
Journal of Inter-American Studies 43 (Janu- 
ary 1964), p. 46. 
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There is one thing, however, that the 
government can and must do. It must, 
above all, maintain law and order, for if 
there is no security for life and limb and 
private property, there can be no solu- 
tion for the problems of agriculture, no 
sound program of agrarian reform, no 
remedy for excessive urban concentra- 
tion, and no end to city slums and 
housing shortages. If a government 
collects taxes, vet fails to safeguard the 
rights of citizens, it is robbery pure 
and simple for, according to Thomas 
Aquinas: 

It is not robbery if princes exact from their 
subjects that which is due to them for the 
safeguarding of the common good, even if 
they use violence in so doing; but if they 
extort something unduly by means of vio- 


* 


lence, it is robbery, even as burglary is. 
Hence St. Augustine says: “If justice be 
disregarded, what is a king but a mighty 
robber, since what is a robber but a little 
king?” 5? 


57 “Dicendum quod si principes a subditis 
exigant quod eis secundum iustitiam debetur 
propter bonum commune conservandum, etiam 
si violentia adhibeatur, non est rapina. Si 
vero aliquid principes mdebite extorqueant per 
violentiam, rapina est sicut et latrocinium, 
Unde dicit Augustinus in IV Civit. Dei: 


“Remota iusticia, quid sunt regna nisi magna 


latrocinia? Quia est latrocinia quid sunt nisi 
parva regna?’” Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theologiae, Part II, Second Part, Q. 66, Art. 
9 (London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1929). 
I am indebted to Henry J. Gumpel, author of 
Taxation in Germany (“Harvard Law School 
World Tax Series”; Chicago: Commerce 
Clearing House, 1963), p. 6, for the clue to 
this citation, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: What do you think of Latin 
America? You have all been talking 
about vandalism, immorality, and cor- 
ruption. But is there nothing positive 
that Latin-Americans have contributed 
to the world? 


A: There is a great deal to be said 
about the positive side of Latin America, 
but we were speaking about urban con- 
centration, agriculture, and agrarian re- 
form, and you have noticed that the 
points in my speech in which I was most 
negative were those referring to corrup- 
tion in government. I was talking about 
doing justice to the positive aspects of 
Latin America, and I want to give you 
a personal account. I first knew Co- 
lombia in 1919. I was about ready to 
go from Cali to Bogota over land, down 
into the valley, up another mountain 
range and back, by mule, and I had my 
entire fortune in a money belt around 
my waist, probably some $300 in gold 
pieces, because in those days the Colom- 


, 


bian peso was as good as a dollar, and 
gold passed as freely as gold coins did 
in the United States before the Roose- 
velt regime. Gold was the currency of 
most of Latin America. I was worried 
about travelling, and I was sitting with 
two of my uncles on the balcony of our 
plantation house in Colombia, and I 
thought that maybe I might be wrong 
to venture out alone in the Quindio, the 
mountains of Colombia, with two mule- 
drivers and a dozen mules. One of my 
uncles said: “George, you don’t have to 
worry; they don’t have robberies in Co- 
lombia; you’re not in the United States 
now.” He said, “We just don’t have 
robberies here.” And the other uncle 
said: “Well, you know a servant might 
steal a handkerchief, they might steal 
a chicken, a roast chicken, but organized 
robbery we simply don’t have.” And he 
added: “You could travel from Cali to 
Bogota over the mountains and have 
your trunk full of emeralds, plainly 
marked ‘emeralds, and you would not 
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be robbed.” That was the truth, and 
I am not the only one who knows it. 
Kathleen Romilly, an American writer 
who lives in Bogotá today, spoke of the 
fact that when she first went to Colom- 
bia, she was struck by the fact that 
when they moved gold from one bank 
to another, the driver would go in and 
report to the bank: “I have your gold 
outside.” It was there in the seat in an 
open car, and they would go outside and 
bring it in, and that was true. And 
about 150 years ago, an Englishman, 
Captain Hamilton, who was a great ad- 
mirer of Simon Bolivar, wrote Travels 
through Colombia, and there was one 
thing that impressed him about Colom- 
bia—the proverbial honesty of the Co- 
lombian people. ‘They delivered the 
mails with jewels and gold and sil- 
ver and valuables across great distances 
through the uninhabited places of Co- 
lombia, and there was never any rob- 
bery. The same was true in every 
Latin-American country I visited, ex- 
cept Mexico which had had its revolu- 
tion. There, there was violence, but not 
outside of Mexico. As I say, there was 
no robbery in Colombia. And the dif- 
ference came in 1930. The difference 
came about through well-meaning men. 
The Colombian Presidents were not dis- 
honest. The Colombian Presidents have 
been the most trustworthy and honest, 
the finest people that you could ever 
know, and I have known most of them 
since 1919. They were well-meaning 
men, and they saw the collapse of capi- 
talism. They were afraid of Russian 
Marxism, and they were afraid of Mexi- 
can-type revolutions. They thought the 
government had to do everything, and 
people became accustomed to the gov- 
ernment doing everything for them. 
People became accustomed to the idea 
that they were entitled to something for 
nothing, that every human being was 
entitled to food, to clothing, to shelter. 
It was a right, they thought. They did 
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not realize that every right has a corre- 
sponding obligation, the obligation to 
work, to save. Now I think that in that 
word “save” we have maybe the clue. 
We were talking about economic facts, 
and in economic development thrift is 
the most important thing. There must 
be thrift; there must be saving for in- 
vestment, for growth. And did it ever 
occur to you that there is no translation 
of the word “thrift” into Spanish? 
“Economy” can be translated as econo- 
mia; “saving” as ahorro, but “thrift,” 
meaning saving through sacrifice of 
present enjoyment for a future construc- 
tive purpose, has no translation into 
Spanish. But I might also point out to 
you that there is no word in English 
that will translate the word simpático, 
and if there is one word which truly 
embodies the Latin-American character 
it is the word simpdtico. If we were 
discussing any aspect of Latin-American 
life other than economics and politics, 
we would have a great many good and 
positive things to say about that part 
of the world. 


Q: Without government assistance, 
how can the problems in Latin America, 
which you have pointed out, be solved? 
Is there any other conceivable solution 
for the density of the cities, the lack 
of services, the social tensions, the 
working conditions—resulting, in many 
countries, from poor rural working con- 
ditions—except massive governmental 
assistance and massive effort to intro- 
duce some kind of managerial as well as 
ethical integrity into the government? 


A: I would hesitate to say that the 
solutions lie in the hands of the govern- 
ments for this reason: I have known 
Latin America for a long time, and of 
all the sectors in Latin-American society 
the sector in which I have the least 
confidence for integrity is the govern- 
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ment sector. I do not believe that we 
can solve our problems by putting them 
in the bands of that sector which is least 
competent of all. I do not know which 
is worse in Latin-American government, 
incompetence or corruption. They do 
not always go together. I have known 
Chile for many, many years. I have 
never known a corrupt government in 
Chile, but the incompetence is shown by 
the state of the Chilean currency and the 
fact that Chile is so far behind today. 
And I would say that the statistics, 
while not very reliable, show that there 
was more growth in Latin America prior 
to the 1930’s than since the 1930's, and 
the 1930’s marks the date in which gov- 
ernment decided that it had to be re- 
sponsible for all progress. Now it seems 
to me that the Marxist system has many 
defects in it, but I do believe that indi- 
vidual enterprise, the freedom of people 
to do what they think they ought to do, 
is the only solution. When someone 
puts his own money into an enterprise, 
if he fails, there is a loss. When Henry 
Ford started his factory he had less than 
$5,000 of his own money and money 
lent to him by a few friends. If Ford 
had failed—and I can cite the names of 
forty automobile dealers, manufacturers, 
who did fail—if Ford had failed, he 
would have cost the country $5,000 
But when governments go into things, it 
is not a matter of $5,000; it has to be 
done on an enormous, grandiose scale. 
They have to start their steel industry, 
as in Colombia, with fifty million dol- 
lars. Incompetently managed, that steel 
industry in Colombia has been a burden 
upon the entire Colombian nation from 
the time it was built. I would rather 
go along with John Maynard Keynes 
and build pyramids, because at least a 
pyramid requires no maintenance, than, 
as the Colombians did, build a steel mill 
which is a constant year-after-year loss 
to the Colombian people. So that the 
only solution I see, and I do not believe 


that it is going to be adopted volun- 
tarily by the government, is for the gov- 
ernment to get out of industry, to stop 
trying to do something. What we ought 
to tell them is not to do anything. 


Q: Do you not think, in your hon- 
est, frank opinion, that Latin America 
would be at least slightly better if we 
had had government intervention in our 
economy such as land distribution, the 
education of the rural labor, the land- 
grant colleges, organizations like the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and sup- 
port to agriculture? These are the 
United States’ form of government in- 
tervention, and, in my view, these initia- 
tives have benefited American agricul- 
ture production enormously We do not 
have that type of initiative government 
in the Latin-American economy, espe- 
cially in agriculture. Do you think, 
then, that if we could imitate the United 
States in this type of government inter- 
vention, we would be any better? 


A: I am afraid that I cannot pose 
as an authority on American economic 
development. I have some knowledge 
of what has happened in Latin America. 
I would have supposed that the develop- 
ment in the United States came from 
individual Americans in and on the 
farms, in industry, rather than from the 
government. I suppose that our success 
has been due to the fact that govern- 
ment has played a very small part in 
our lives, whereas in Latin America, 
government plays a very large part, and, 
since 1930, a preponderant part in our 
lives. J think that perhaps one of the 
mistakes in our thinking is that in the 
United States so many people speak of 
“the profit motive” and the “profit econ- 
omy,” for our economy is not a profit 
economy alone, it is a profit-and-loss 
economy, and the losses are just as im- 
portant as the profits Someone goes 
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into business, whether it is in a res- 
taurant, in manufacturing, or in any 
other business, and if he is not compe- 
tent, he loses money; he gets out of 
business before the loss becomes exor- 
bitant. It is a loss to him; it is not 
much of a loss to the nation. When the 
government goes into an enterprise of 
any kind, they put millions and millions 
of dollars in it, and when they lose 
money, they make up the loss by in- 
creasing taxes or by printing money, 
causing inflation, so that the whole na- 
tion suffers, and I think that perhaps 
the profit-and-loss economy that we 
have is a more superior vehicle for eco- 
nomic advancement than government 
enterprise. Neither system is perfect. 


Q: What are the important factors 
necessary for economic development in 
Latin America? 


A: Jt seems to me that the great 
development in Latin America, the great 
economic developers in Latin America, 
are individual people. I am writing a 
book now for the University of Michi- 
gan, as I stated, and I wanted material 
for a chapter on economic development, 
so I looked in the library. The index 
cards in the library and every one of the 
books on economic development referred 
to economic development by the govern- 
ment. And yet the greatest economic 
development that the world has wit- 
nessed has been by private enterprises. 
The greatest developers in Latin Amer- 
ica have been people like Minor C. 
Keith, who started the banana industry; 
the land was there, and anybody in Cen- 
tral America or South America could 
have started it. Keith did. He built 
up a huge industry, and now, in the 
last five years, the United Fruit Com- 
pany has been turning its land back 
to Latin-Americans, not spreading its 
wealth into tiny plantations, but turning 


them over to farmers who are-able to 
invest enough money and enough time 
to be prosperous farmers. The United 
Fruit Company has sold a little bit more 
than half of its land, and the process is 
continuing. Another man, Henry Meigs, 
who built the railroads over the Andes, 
with English capital and American engi- 
neers, was one of the great developers. 
My own grandfather brought the first 
sugar mill to Colombia. Before that 
they had the little oxen-pushed tra- 
piches, as they called them, little ox- 
driven grindstones. He brought the first 
sugar mill to Colombia—over the Andes 
mountains, with thousands of mules and 
thousands of oxen. He had been work- 
ing for forty years before he could save 
enough money to bring this sugar mill 
in. The man who developed the great- 
est enterprise in Bolivia, Simón Patiño, 
was an ignorant Meztizo—that is, half- 
Indian—who took a claim to a mine in 
payment of a debt on behalf of his 
owner, and he was fired from the shop 
for having taken it. He and his wife 
started working this mine, and I saw 
the very rock they used for crushing the 
ore—a huge boulder that must have 
weighed four tons and had two holes 
in the ends. He and his wife would 
rock this boulder back and forth while 
one of them would shove the ore under- 
neath, have it crushed, and bring out the 
tin. Patiño was a real developer, and 
so were men like W. R. Grace, Pearson, 
Vail, Behn, and Tripps. They did the 
work, and the real developers in Latin 
America have been these individuals. 
Economic development never has de- 
pended on government, with the excep- 
tion of a government that is totalitarian, 
as in Russia. 


Q: You must be well aware that all 
intrastructural developments cannot be 
successful immediately, and many of 
them are losses. Now what type of 
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capital -is going to invest in that kind 
of endeavor? A railroad fails, and it is 
still a railroad: it may continue to de- 
velop. So how much private capital in 
Latin America can you mobilize for this 
kind of intrastructural development if 
you do not have any confidence in the 
government? 


A: That is why I quoted Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Augustine. If a gov- 
ernment does not provide law and 
order, if it does not provide for the 
safety of life and limb and private prop- 
erty, there will be no developers. Oil 
companies can venture in because in the 
oil business or the mining business the 
risk of finding or not finding oil or ore 
is so great that the business is what they 
call in Spanish, aleatorio, depending on 
luck. Those risks are so great that 
the additional political risk is relatively 
minor, but no one is going to build 
railroads, public utilities, or farms in 
a country where violence is the rule. 
Unless the Latin-American countries will 
provide security for life, limb, and prop- 
erty, no private investor is going to go 
in, and if any government goes in, they 
are throwing their money down the 
drain. 


Q: I would like to know whether, 
in cases where there has been agrarian 
reform and land has been distributed to 
Indians, there have been any restrictions 
on resale, so that the Indians could not 
be cheated out of their property? I 
would also like to ask whether any gov- 
ernment in South America has an agri- 
cultural expenses program and, further, 
whether or not there are farmers’ co- 
operatives so that the large and small 
farmers can combine and have a viable 
economy? 


A: Well, the original agrarian re- 
form did not nave those wise provisions. 


As I say, in the nineteenth century, the 
liberals in Mexico believed that we 
ought to get rid of the ejidos, the Indian 
communal properties. To them, the 
ejido was the sign of a backward civili- 
zation, so they split them up, and the 
new owners, out of their ignorance, sold 
their birthright for a mess of pottage. 
But later agrarian measures have been 
combined with government supervision 
and government instruction on how to 
raise crops. The governments in all of 
the Latin-American countries since the 
early agrarian revolt have done their 
best. Their best has not been too good; 
it has not been too effective. In Mexico 
they have had fifty years’ experience, 
and agriculture is so far behind that the 
President of Mexico says it is still their 
primary problem. Thus far, there has 
been no successful agrarian reform in 
Latin America. There may be in Vene- 
zuela. Like Dr. Powelson, I have 
greater faith in Venezuela, because in 
Venezuela when they pay with bonds, 
the bonds are payable in real money, 
and not in fast-depreciating money. The 
governments are doing their best, but 
their best is not as good, in my opinion, 
as the best that would be done by indi- 
vidual farmers. 


Q: The times during which capital 
acquisition occurred in this country 
were times when the conditions of living 
for a majority of the people who par- 
ticipated in this capital acquisition, the 
workers mainly, were intolerable under 
any standards that exist today. I would 
like to ask you, under what circum- 
stances you propose that the Latin- 
American people who participate in capi- 
tal acquisition live today? 


A: The living conditions of most 
workers in Latin America are deplora- 
ble, but when I first visited Colombia 
in 1919, the people in the rural area 
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were getting better wages than they are 
today. This money, and the purchasing 
power of that money, has depreciated 
far faster than wages have gone up. 
Colombian wages varied according to 
the region and ran as high as $2.50 
a day. In a particular part of Colom- 
bia, where our family had its plantation, 
it was $2.50 a day. It was not a high 
wage, but it was all they were actually 
earning for the plantation. Today their 
wage, because of monetary deprecia- 
tion, is about $1.50 on the best planta- 
tions, and in other parts of Colombia 
wages are much lower in terms of pur- 
chasing power internally or in terms of 
dollars. Conditions are deplorable. In 
Bolivia, under Patiño, Aramayo, and 
Hochschild, the tin barons operated the 
mines for their own profit: they made 
fortunes, millions and millions of dol- 
lars. They paid miserable wages. They 
were able to pay virtually all the ex- 
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penses of the government. The taxes 
on those three industries paid over 
80 per cent of the government reve- 
nue. Now that the government owns 
the mines, the workers are in worse con- 
dition, and the government has deficits 
instead of revenues. Working condi- 
tions are deplorable for both urban and 
rural labor in the tropical countries of 
Latin America, but not in Argentina. 
In Argentina, in Uruguay, in Porto 
Alegre, in Venezuela, wages are quite 
good. In the oil fields in Venezuela the 
workers get higher wages than they do 
in Oklahoma and Texas. So I do not 
think I want to try to answer the ques- 
tion about Latin America in general, but 
in the tropical countries in Latin Amer- 
ica conditions for the working classes 
are deplorable. I just do not think that 
they will be improved by government 
assistance. 
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BUNDANCE of population, short- 
age of land, and maldistribution 
of income are the most serious forces to 
impede rational planning for economic 
growth in Latin America. The shortage 
of land is not measured in its physical 
sense, for land, qua land, is abundant. 
Unfortunately, it is either located in the 
wrong place, not fertile enough, insuf- 
ficiently rained upon, or owned by the 
wrong people, so that its combination 
with other factors of production— 
abundant population and scarce capital 
—becomes difficult. 

Problems of city and country are 
more closely analogous than would ap- 
pear at first sight. In each case a lim- 
ited supply of usable, properly located 
land is subject to the pressure of a 
rapidly increasing population. In each 
case overwhelming numbers of people 
are denied access to good land because 
they do not have the wealth or income 
with which to buy or rent. In each 
case an irrational combination of fac- 
tors of production results, characterized 
by wasted capital and labor, and often 
by insufficiently utilized land as well. 
In each case the labor could be more 
effectively utilized if it were deployed 
differently, in other combinations, with 
available capital and land. 

These are sweeping generalizations, to 
which there are many exceptions. Still, 
the universality of shantytowns ringing 
the major cities of all Latin-American 
countries and the incapacity of agricul- 
ture to meet the growing urban demands 
are testimony to the ubiquitousness of 
the problem. It is the purpose of this 
paper to plead that a more rational dis- 
tribution and utilization of land, in both 
city and country, is essential to eco- 
nomic growth, quite apart from the 
more obvious social considerations. In 
short, land reform requires both an 
urban and an agrarian dimension. 


URBAN LATIN AMERICA 


National economic-development plan- 
ning is becoming an established govern- 
mental function in most Latin-American 
countries. Yet, in preparing short-term 
as well as long-range development plans, 
National Planning Offices have paid 
surprisingly little attention to the rela- 
tively recent phenomenon of the urban 
explosion. What are its effects in terms 
of positive and negative factors, and 
what planning strategy can be adopted 
to minimize possible negative effects of 
urbanization on economic development 
or to maximize its positive aspects? 

The spectacular growth of urban 
areas in Latin America has been de- 
scribed by many writers ever since the 
first pioneering study was made by Ana 
Casis and Kingsley Davis in 1947.1 

In Latin America urban population * 
increased by about 30 million during the 
last decade, from sixty-five and a half 
million to almost 96 million people, and 
is expected to increase by another 
forty-two million to a total of 138 mil- 
lion by 1970, or double that of 1950. 
This represents an annual growth of be- 
tween 4 and 5 per cent as compared to 
a rural growth rate of only 1.5 per cent 
and a total population growth of about 
2.5 per cent to 3 per cent.” 

1 Kingsley Davis and Ana Casis, “Urbani- 
zation in Latin America,” Cities and Society, 
ed. Paul K. Hatt and Albert J Reiss, Jr. 
(New York: Free Press, 1964) 

2 The definition of what 1s considered urban 
varies from country to country but generally 


corresponds to places of 2,000 or more inhabi- 
tants. 

3 The following publications were used as 
sources for these and subsequent figures on 
urbanization’ U.S. Congress, Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, Study of 
International Housing (Washington, D.C 
US. Government Printing Office, 1963); 
“World Urbanization—Expanding Population 
in a Shrinking World,” Urban Land Institute, 
Bulletin 43, Washington, DC, 1963; W. 
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Furthermore, the population of large 
cities—over 100,000 people—is growing 
at a much faster rate than that of small 
ones. In fact, from available statistics, 
it would appear that many of these 
cities have doubled in population during 
the past ten years and are growing at 
an annual compound rate of about 6 to 
10 per cent. About 50 million people 
lived in cities of over 100,000 people in 
1960. Even at a conservative 6 per 
cent annual growth, this may amount to 
80 million people by 1970, or an in- 
crease of 30 million during the next ten 
years only in cities of 100,000 or more. 
This would be the equivalent of 300 
new cities of 100,000 people each, 
requiring employment, developed and 
serviced urban land, industrial sites, 
transportation and marketing, facilities, 
electric power, streets, highways, termi- 
nal facilities, water supply and distribu- 
tion, sewage and refuse disposal, hous- 
ing, schools, and many other types of 
public and community facilities and 
services. 

One other characteristic of the geo- 
graphic distribution of the growing ur- 
ban population is of importance: the 
disproportionately large concentration 
of people in the capital cities and a few 
large metropolitan areas, including the 
central city as well as the surrounding 
suburban areas. For example, the 
population of metropolitan Buenos Aires 
grew from 4.7 million in 1950 to 5.6 
million in 1955. It is estimated that 
Stanley Rycroft and Myrtle H. Clemmer, A 
Study of Urbanisation in Latin America (New 
York: Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, United Presbyterian Church in 
the US.A, 1962); T Lynn Smith, “Urbani- 
zation in Latin America,” International Jour- 
nal of Comparative Sociology, Vols. 3-4 (1962- 
63), University of Florida; Report on the 
World Social Situation (New York: United 
Nations, 1957); Philip M. Hauser (ed), 
Urbanization in Latin America (New York: 
International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 1961). 





in 1960 both Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo had over 5,000,000 people in their 
respective areas. Lima and its suburbia 
had over 2.5 million in 1960, or three 
times the 1940 population. A spectacu- 
lar increase occurred in the urban area 
in Bogota, fram 675,000 in 1950 to 
1,233,000 in 1960, and it is expected 
to increase to 2,334,000 by 1970, or 
practically doubling in ten years.* 

The capital cities and a few other 
metropolitan areas are absorbing an 
ever increasing percentage of the coun- 
try’s total population. Thus, in 1950 
Bogota had 6 per cent of the country’s 
11 million pecple. This had risen to 
over 8 per cent of the country’s 14.8 
million in 1960 and is expected to in- 
crease to almost 12 per cent of 19.6 
million in 1970. In Mexico 14 per cent 
of the total population were concentrated 
in the metropolitan area of the capital 
city, in Costa Rica 22 per cent, in 
Panama 24 per cent, in Chile 24 per 
cent, in Paraguay 16 per cent, in Peru 
14 per cent. All indications point to 
the continuation of these trends at least 
for the next decade. 

The urban explosion is the result 
of a large rate of natural population 
increase combined with a continuing 
rural-urban migration. Much has al- 
ready been written on this latter sub- 
ject. The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization’s 
Seminar on Urbanization in Latin 
America summarized the situation as 
follows: 


The sheer awareness of alternative modes 
of living, particularly if combined with a 
realistic sense of increasing rural poverty, 
is largely accountable for the massive mi- 
gration to urban centers." 


4 La Planificacion en Bogotá (Bogoté: De- 
partamento Acministrativo de Planificacion 
Distrital, 1964) 

5 Hauser, of. crt, 
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Employment and housing 


Of even greater significance for the 
strategy of resource allocation is the 
qualitative aspect of the numerical in- 
crease, namely the socioeconomic com- 
position of the population in relation 
to resources. If the resources (capi- 
tal, productive capacity, income) were 
in balance with the quantity of urban 
facilities and services needed by the 
growing urban population for the expan- 
sion of industrial and other productive 
activities, as well as for the maintenance 
of minimum levels of health, safety, 
decency, and amenity, the problem 
would be greatly reduced. 

The principal characteristic of the 
Latin-American urban areas is precisely 
that such a balance does not exist. On 
the contrary, the large majority of ur- 
ban families have such a low level of 
productivity and income that they can 
neither produce enough nor possibly pay 
for even the minimal urban services. 

Even though an industrial worker in 
Latin America in 1950 earned three 
times as much as one employed in agri- 
culture, a large part of this gain is offset 
by more rapid increases in costs of 
living in urban areas and the larger 
percentage of income which workers’ 
families have to devote to food, usually 
50 per cent of their wages. 

The uneven distribution of incomes 
is as serious a factor as the generally 
low per capita income. For example, 
in 1962, 34.8 per cent of the economi- 
cally ective population in Bogota was 
employed in commerce and services, 
receiving 50 per cent of all income, 
against 28.2 per cent in industry and 
construction, receiving only 23.3 per 
cent of the total. At the other end of 
the sczle, 20 per cent of the economi- 
cally employed were in so-called mar- 
ginal cccupations (street vendors, do- 
mestic servants, and the like), earning 
only 4.5 per cent of total income or 


about $200 (U.S.) annually per eco- 
nomically active person. 

According to a very rough estimate 
by Butler® 60 per cent of the urban 
families in all Latin America had annual 
incomes of less than $1000 (U.S.), and 
33 per cent less than $500 (U.S.) in 
1960. On a per capita basis (at an 
average family size of five persons) this 
would amount to $200 and $100 respec- 
tively. Only 13 per cent were estimated 
to have family incomes of over $4000 
per year. If this income distribution is 
applied to the expected increase during 
the next ten years of 30,000,000 people, 
or 6 million families, only in urban 
areas with over 100,000 people, it would 
mean that additional urban facilities 
would have to be provided for a popu- 
lation of which 60 per cent would have 
per capita annual incomes of less than 
$200. 

Case studies in several countries indi- 
cate that the above figures are opti- 
mistic, and that in reality incomes are 
lower, and larger percentages of the 
urban population are to be found in the 
low-income groups. 

It is clear that the total resources 
of the country and the productive ca- 
pacity of the urban community are 
not nearly big enough to permit the 
amounts of subsidy required to bridge 
the gap between available resources and 
the needs for urban services, taking into 
account the vast number of low-income, 
low-productivity families. Nor does 
the productive or industrial base of 
the cities expand in proportion to the 
growing number of urban people. 

In spite of the booming appearance 
of many cities, the creation of new 
urban jobs is not keeping pace with 
the increase in population. In Bogota, 
for example, it was estimated that in 
the period 1964-1969 the labor supply 
would increase by 34,000 persons per 


8 U S. Congress, Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, op. cit. 
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year, but that the demand could absorb 
only 25,000 to 30,000 per year, leaving 
a deficit of 5,000 to 9,000 unemployed 
per year. The capital investment 
needed to create one industrial job per 
year was estimated at 93,000 pesos (or 
$7,440), so that the creation of 3,000 
additional jobs per year would require 
an additional investment of 1,674 mil- 
lion pesos over a five-year period.’ 

The cost of providing urban facilities 
for the concentration of masses in large 
conglomerations is relatively higher than 
in rural areas, in part because the expec- 
tations of urban people are rising faster 
than rural, demanding higher levels of 
services and facilities, in part because 
health and safety are more costly to 
protect under conditions of high-density 
urban living. Furthermore, the cost of 
living, the levels of consumption and the 
costs of building and servicing in large 
urban areas are usually higher. In 
other words, the entire economic, social, 
and technological base of urban con- 
glomerations is different from that of 
rural areas. 

According to United Nations esti- 
mates 15 million urban dwellings are 
needed a year for thirty years to over- 
come present deficits and meet popula- 
tion growth. At $2,000 per unit the 
cost would be $3,000 million annually. 
If to this were added all the other es- 
sential urban and community facilities, 
utilities, and services, the investment 
required could easily be doubled. 

Even now vast capital sums, both in- 
ternal and external, are being expended 
on urban infrastructure even though 
planners consider this investment of 
low priority due to its relatively high 
capital-output ratio. It has been esti- 
mated that from 30 to 50 per cent of 
all investment in Latin America is pres- 


7The free rate of exchange in 1962 was 
US. $0125 te 100 peso Source Harry 
Hansen (ed), The World Almanac (New 
York: Wold Telegram and the Sun, 1962). 


ently being dedicated to housing and 
related urban facilities. Indeed, eco- 
nomic theories notwithstanding, and 
perhaps as the result of political pres- 
sures based on “the revolution of rising 
expectations,” vast amounts of capital 
resources have started to flow into the 
urban infrastructure sector. Between 
June 1961 and December 1963, the 
United States government, through both 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and the Social Progress Trust 
Fund, has made loans amounting to 
$300 million for housing and $114 mil- 
lion for water supply and sewage dis- 
posal in Latin-American urban areas.® 
If to this is added the contribution of 
the recipient governments, which may 
amount to 50 per cent, the quantities 
are staggering. Yet all indications are 
that the gap between need and supply 
is widening 

In Bogota, for example, it has been 
estimated that the amount available for 
capital investment in 1969 would be 
only 5.6 per cent of the estimated reve- 
nue as compared to 18.3 per cent in 
1964, and that if a desirable 20 per 
cent ratio of capital investment to total 
municipal budget were to be main- 
tained, and if urban services and facili- 
ties were to keep pace with urban 
growth, a very substantial increase in 
revenue would be required. 

This key issue of the growing dis- 
crepancy between the economic urban 
base and the costs of providing facili- 
ties is reflected, especially during the 
past twenty years, in the formation of 
the immense slum areas and entire 
squatters’ towns. These are found on 
the periphery of urban areas, where the 
urban utility systems are wholly inade- 
quate, especially water supply and sew- 
age disposal, lack of street paving, and 
lack of schools. Metropolitan Lima is 

8 Eric Carlson, “El Problema de Ia Vivienda 


en la America Latina,” Desarrollo Economico, 
Vol 1, No. 3 (Septiembre-Octubre, 1964). 
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said to have more than 400,000 people, 
or roughly 25 per cent of its population, 
living in 123 squatter settlements.® In 
Mexico City over 50 per cent of the 
more than 5 million people are esti- 
mated to live in substandard housing. 
According to data compiled by various 
national housing agencies, similar con- 
ditions prevail in practically all of Latin 
America. 4 

In the face of these problems, Latin- 
American governments face two sets of 
policy decisions: (1) those directed to- 
ward urban problems, to achieve a more 
balanced distribution and growth of 
large urban concentrations and to 
maximize their efficiency and minimize 
costs and (2) those directed toward 
rural problems, to hold people on the 
land and to slow down rural-urban 
migrations. 


More balanced distribution and growth 
of urban areas 


Policies on distribution and growth 
focus on three possibilities: those that 
strengthen small and medium-sized ur- 
ban areas; those that concentrate public 
investment on a limited number of 
selected urban centers; or those that 
would establish entirely new towns, 
especially in connection with natural 
resource development. i 

Although only a few countries have 
implemented definite policies, the im- 
portance of a regional approach is be- 
coming of increasing concern. The gov- 
ernment of Guatemala has established 
a special office to study a national policy 
that would give impetus to urban re- 
gional centers in competition with the 
capital city. The El Salvador National 
Economic Development Council has re- 
cently prepared, for the first time in 
tbat country, a regional analysis leading 
to a national policy for spatial alloca- 


? La Vivienda en el Peru (Washington, D C.: 
Union Panamericana, 1963). 


tion in development programs. In the 
past five years the government of Vene- 
zuela has formulated regional develop- 
ment policies, and with some success 
implemented them. It has lent sub- 
stantial effort to planning new towns 
in the Guayanas, where basic natural 
resource development is taking place. 
One of the far-reaching bases for huge 
investment in Brasilia is the decentrali- 
zation of Braziľs population from Rio 
and the opening of new interior regions, 
thus counteracting the pull of urban 
areas on the southern coast. Puerto 
Rico has experimeńted with industrial 
location programs designed to decen- 
tralize employment and population. In 
some countries, like Venezuela and 
Guatemala, administrative-financial in- 
situations, such as national municipal 
development banks, are assisting the de- 
velopment of small municipalities away 
from the large urban centers. 

Nevertheless, the centripetal attrac- 
tion of large metropolitan areas for in- 
dustry, capital investment, and popula- 
tion has proved to be a difficult force 
to counteract in practice. If industry 
is to be attracted to other than metro- 
politan areas, smaller urban areas must 
be enabled to compete in attractiveness. 
They must create superior public serv- 
ices, industrial buildings, and transpor- 
tation facilities, and must be permitted 
tax exemptions. But all this presents 
inordinate’ problems. The more-or-less 
even distribution of public investments 
throughout large and small urban areas 
is costly; the positive effects are not ac- 
curately predictable; and the possible 
long-run benefits must compete with 
immediate results obtained through 
industrial investments in existing metro- 
politan areas. 

In some areas where it has been tried, 
the indiscriminate dispersal of public 
resources throughout small urban areas 
has not proved practical. Puerto Rico’s 
original decentralization program, pro- 
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viding factory buildings to small urban 
communities, attracted limited industry. 
Productive facilities would have had to 
be accompanied by utilities, housing, 
and community facilities to attract 
managerial and technical personnel, and 
the amount of simultaneous infrastruc- 
ture investments in many communities 
was prohibitive. In a revised plan, a 
few urban centers were selected in vari- 
ous parts of the island for concentrating 
and co-ordinating public investments, 
thus counteracting the pull of the San 
Juan metropolitan area.?° 

A study of the location of industrial 
parks in Central America undertaken by 
the Stanford Research Institute?+ went 
a step farther. While admitting that 
decentralization would be desirable, the 
researchers concluded that only the 
capital cities could economically provide 
the infrastructure needed to attract in- 
dustries. Overhead public investment 
to make secondary cities attractive 
would be out of proportion with present 
resources. 

Nevertheless, it would appear that a 
clearly defined policy of industrial de- 
velopment and location in development 
programs ought to encourage the growth 
of selected medium-sized and even 
small cities to the extent economically 
feasible. 


Maximizing efficiency and minimizing 
costs of development 


Policies to encourage urban decen- 
tralization must be long-range. Mean- 
while, development planners face the 
immediate problem of the continued 


10 Howaid and Greeley Adams, A Regional 
Model for Programming Industrial Develop- 
ment in Puerto Rico, Report prepared for the 
Development Branch of the Puerto Rico In- 
dustrial Development Company (San Juan, 
PR. 1962). 

11 An Industrial Park Development Pro- 
gram for Central America (Menlo Park. Stan- 
ford Research Institute, 1964). 


rapid expansion of metropolitan areas. 

Economic planners have tried to limit 
urban overhead investments to the mini- 
mum, on grounds of low priority. They 
argue that limited resources should be 
allocated to more “productive” activities, 
and that once production and income 
have increased conditions in urban areas 
will automatically improve. Such post- 
ponement is not realistic. Urban condi- 
tions will continue to deteriorate and, 
owing to social and political pressures, 
increasing funds will continue to flow 
into urban infrastructure and housing 
facilities. Their inefficient use will put 
an additional burden on already limited 
resources. What is more, the growth 
of the productive and industrial sector 
may be retarded by inadequate urban 
support. 

Thus, co-ordinated development poli- 
cies for the entire metropolitan area 
become imperative to national plans. 
Even though little concerted action has 
been taken in this direction, awareness 
is increasing, and various approaches 
are tried. 

Perhaps the most urgent practical 
goal should be the greatest economy in 
application of funds to urban infra- 
structure and maximization of total re- 
turn. A second important consideration 
is a more equitable distribution of bene- 
fits to lower-income groups. Here the 
public sector may play a role. 

To achieve these objectives, at least 
six approaches suggest themselves within 
the framework of a comprehensive 
metropolitan area development plan: 
(1) co-ordination in time and space of 
sectorial investments such as water sup- 
ply, housing, transportation, and schools, 
and the establishment of priorities for 
urban services; (2) setting of realistic 
standards at levels corresponding to eco- 
nomic development; (3) guidance of 
expansion within the urban area to 
achieve efficient land use and to mini- 
mize waste in urban services; (4) urban 
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land reform; (5) harnessing and mobi- 
lization of local community resources; 
and (6) technological and managerial 
improvements to reduce costs. 

The first two are intimately inter- 
related. In order to reach low-income 
families and to provide the benefits of 
limited resources to as many as possible, 
a number of public agencies are experi- 
menting with new approaches to reduce 
cost. Instead of spending $5,000 or 
more per dwelling to build a limited 
number of heavily subsidized showcase 
projects, as in the past, some communi- 
ties are now limiting cost to $1,000- 
$2,000 per unit or even less. This is 
achieved through a reduction of stand- 
ards, mass production and standardiza- 
tion, and rigid priorities. Core housing 
is a good example. This consists usu- 
ally of a semifinished shelter with roof 
and minimum sanitary facilities, which 
occupying families can further improve 
and expand. 

A realistic appraisal of the growing 
squatter colonies and shantytowns has 
led some agencies to establish the fol- 
lowing priorities: first, the provision of 
minimum lots within a well-laid-out 
land development plan which will re- 
serve adequate land for streets and com- 
munity facilities; second, water supply 
and sewage and refuse disposal; third, 
drainage and hard surfacing or paving 
of principal streets; fourth, provision of 
minimum essential community facilities; 
and, only fifth, a core or minimum 
shelter, in some instances this latter 
being left to the family to build as 
best it can. 

The rationale is that the acquisition 
and efficient subdivision of large tracts 
of land with absolute minimum advance 
improvements will, at a minimum total 
cost, prevent the disorderly and over- 
crowded type of shantytown develop- 
ment which is extremely difficult to im- 
prove once it has been created. Thus, 
at least a minimum workable urban 


pattern would be established for the 
future. 

However, many programs of this type 
have run into the problem of excessively 
high Jand-acquisition costs, the unwill- 
ingness of owners to sell, and the specu- 
lation in urban Jand which has driven 
prices so high that they are out of 
proportion to costs of other goods. 

While power of eminent domain has 
been used, condemnation procedures are 
slow and do not overcome the basic 
problem of paying prices beyond the 
means of low-income families and gov- 
ernment budgets. Realistic improve- 
provements in urban development and 
large-scale minimum-facility programs 
for the benefit of the low-income masses 
depend on governments’ facing the prob- 
lem of urban land reform in order to 
force prices down, or to permit acquisi- 
tion within available public resources. 

The haphazard and uncontrolled 
sprawl of residential, commercial, and 
industrial establishments into the coun- 
tryside surrounding the urban nucleus, 
often skipping vacant land, generates 
pressures for the wasteful extension of 
streets and utility systems. It increases 
travel distances and transportation 
costs, nullifying economies, of scale. 
Sites for housing projects have often 
been chosen on the basis of availability 
of vacant land rather than suitability 
in terms of services and proximity to 
employment sources. On the other 
hand, the extension of public water sup- 
plies and highways has often been unco- 
ordinated with the location of housing 
projects or the siting of industries. 
Only in a few instances have programs 
called for advance acquisition of large 
enough tracts of cheap land in suitable 
locations on the urban periphery where 
services and highways could be eco- 
nomically provided and industrial sites 
developed close to workers’ housing. 
There are only a few cases of industrial 
land planning in which industrial parks 
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have been located close to good trans- 
portation, electric power, and utility 
lines, thus providing cheap and suitable 
sites to attract industries. Yet only 
through a more rational land-use pat- 
‘tern in urban areas can substantial 
savings be made in public investment, 
space utilization, and transportation, 
thus lowering costs (and taxes) to 
encourage industrial growth. 

Those few examples should suffice to 
demonstrate the importance of estab- 
lishing comprehensive urban develop- 
ment policies as prerequisites for public 
investment allocations within the frame- 
work of national economic planning. 

It has been said that “urbanization 
cannot be isolated from general eco- 
nomic development,” +? but the reverse 
also holds: economic-development plan- 
ning cannot proceed successfully with- 
out concerning itself deeply with urbani- 
zation problems. 


RURAL LATIN AMERICA 


In rural as well as urban Latin Amer- 
ica, the heterogeneity among countries 
makes any problem classification all too 
glib. Nevertheless, a common thread of 
issues can be identified. All are related 
to a maladjustment between two funda- 
mental forces: population and product. 

It has already been shown that rural 
population is growing so rapidly that, 
despite heavy immigration to the cities, 
the number left on the farm is steadily 
increasing. Furthermore, the rate of in- 
crease in agricultural production, which 
averaged slightly over 4 per cent from 
1950 to 1959,’? dropped to less than 1.6 
per cent?! from 1960 to 1964. If rural 
population has continued to grow in the 

12 Hauser, op. cit 

18 United Nations, Economic Bulletin for 
Latin America, Statistical Supplement, No- 
vember 1961, p. 54. 

14Tnter-American Development Bank, So- 
cial Progress Trust Fund, Fourth Annual Re- 
port, 1964, pp 107-108. 


last five years, as it did in the 1950’s 
(at 1.5 per cent per year), then the per 
capita increase in income has tapered 
off to zero. Were it not for heavy emi- 
gration to the cities, this income would 
be- falling. 

Not only has per capita income 
ceased to rise, but also the country is 
less and less capable of meeting the 
rising urban demands for foodstuffs. 
The pitiful increases in agricultural out- 
put for the last five years have not kept 
pace with population increase. Rising 
food prices and growing shortages have 
led to imports of those very products 
in which Latin America has tradition- 
ally held a comparative advantage. 

The disproportion between popula- 
tion and product has led to deficits of 
a sociopolitical, as well as economic, 
nature. Schools, irrigation facilities, 
roads, and housing are all in desperately 
short supply. The Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank has estimated a deficit 
in rural housing of close to eight mil- 
lion units, about half of them belonging 
to Brazil,’ compared to seven million 
for the cities. 

The impoverished economic condi- 
tions of the country are not only re- 
flected in statistical summaries. That 
they are real is seen by the ever- 
increasing flow of population from coun- 
try to city, not only attracted by the 
advantages of the latter but repelled by 
the decline of the former. Nor can it 
be supposed that this movement will 
solve the problem of the country. The 
cities are unable to employ the whole 
annual increment in population, and 
even if this increment should move 
entirely from the country (which it 
has not been doing). the agricultural 
population would remain undiminished. 
Latin America faces a critical problem 
of employment and productivity on the 
farms. 

We shall contend in this paper that 

15 Ibid, p 117. 
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agricultural output will not increase 
substantially, or at least not sufficiently 
to avoid political upheaval, without a 
radical change in traditional farm struc- 
ture. With the exception of Uruguay 
and Argentina, whose cattle- and wool- 
export economies place them in a dif- 
ferent class, and of Mexico and Bolivia, 
whose land has been redistributed to 
those who till it, we propose that only 
radical changes in tenure and in- 
centives can, in the long run, increase 
productivity on the farms. 

We furthermore propose that those 
changes that will be sufficient for long- 
run increase will probably in themselves 
cause a short-run decline in output. 
They, therefore, become doubly un- 
popular, in the first place because they 
upset an existing sociopolitical system, 
and in the second place because their 
immediate impact is negative. 

Statistics on landholding in Latin 
America have been quoted so often that 
there is no need to recite them again 
here. The immense holdings of the few 
and the small amount of land owned by 
the many are cited in national data, 
in publications of the Organization of 
American States and the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and in previous 
work of one of the coauthors.*® Let us 
here comment on the relationships 
among size of holdings, types of em- 
ployment, and output. 

Our contention is that the traditional 
structure of large farms in Latin Amer- 
ica, of greater-than-family size and em- 
ploying large quantities of labor (either 
as contract workers or as feudal peons) 
has built-in supply inelasticity. It is 
incapable of meeting the challenge of 
urban industrialization that demands 
ever increasing quantities of food. Only 
a complete change in land-tenure sys- 
tems, plus massive application of social 

16 John P- Powelson, Latin America: To- 
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overhead capital to the country, will 
break the bottleneck. 


Agrartan reform 


The agrarian reform programs initi- 
ated under the Alliance for Progress fall 
far short of meeting this goal, both in 
their concept and in their implementa- 
tion. One often hears that agrarian 
reform is slow because governments do 
not carry out the laws they have put 
on their books. We do not think that 
this is so. We think that the laws 
themselves are deficient. 

The principal limitation of agrarian 
reform, as currently conceived in most 
Latin-American countries, is that it 
seeks to avoid the parceling of so-called 
“productive” land, placing its major 
emphasis on expropriation of idle or 
poorly cultivated land and on coloniza- 
tion of State-owned territory. Such 
programs are politically easier to imple- 
ment than expropriation of “productive” 
lands. Furthermore, they are the only 
possibilities consistent with the inten- 
tion of governments to compensate, in 
full market value, for lands expropri- 
ated. Governments simply do not have 
the resources to pay for the most pro- 
ductive farms, and it is neither their 
policy nor that of the United States 
or the Alliance for Progress to urge 
expropriation without payment in full. 

Yet alternative programs always fall 
short. Colonization, both expensive and 
of questionable success in increasing the 
flow of food to the cities, has been 
undertaken in many countries, notably 
Brazil, Peru, Ecuador, Guatemala, and 
Venezuela. The cost of transporting 
peasants to new lands, clearing them, 
building houses, roads, and marketing 
facilities, is often so high that, if amor- 
tized over a reasonable number of years, 
it will result in foodstuffs whose social 
cost (that borne by the government as 
well as the farmers) is prohibitive. 
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A further disadvantage of agrarian 
reform by colonization is that it often 
takes farmers so far from their markets 
as to make commerce impossible. This 
objection is not so relevant to Colombia, 
where colonization is taking place in all 
states and where full penetration of the 
eastern jungles has not been attempted, 
or to Venezuela where it is hugging the 
northern areas and is at least within a 
road’s reach of urban centers. But it 
does apply to Peru and Ecuador, and 
to some extent to Bolivia, where colo- 
nized areas lie beyond the eastern slopes 
of the Andes and far removed from the 
cities that are both market and source 
of manufactured ‘goods. Self-sufficient 
jungle economies neither improve the 
prosperity of the farmer nor contribute 
to the national agricultural supply. 

To the extent that they do expropri- 
ate farms from landowners, agrarian 
reforms have tended to take only idle 
or poorly cultivated lands. Virtually all 
the reform laws provide that these lands 
will be expropriated first. In Colombia, 
20,306 hectares of such land were ac- 
quired from private owners during 1964 
and distributed to families (together 
with 393,067 acres of public lands for 
colonization).27 But questions may al- 
ways be asked concerning why the lands 
were icle in the first place and whether 
the peasants who receive them are 
not beneficiaries of submarginal parcels 
whose cultivation will add only a pit- 
tance to the national agricultural output. 

When the limitations of colonization 
and expropriation of idle and poorly 
cultivated lands are faced, we are led 
to the nub of the Latin-American rural 
problem: that of restructuring produc- 
tive activity on large farms so as to 
increase supply elasticity. We will 
argue here that long-run increase in 
supply will be possible only when the 
peasant becomes a more crucial factor 


17 Social Progress Trust Fund, Fourth An- 
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in production decisions. This will occur 
either because he owns the land himself 
or because he is in such short supply 
that his wages will rise with increased 
productivity. Since he is not likely to 
become in short supply, we are con- 
fronted by the specter of subdividing 
large-scale, “productive” farms. 

Quite apart from political difficulties, 
two economic arguments are frequently 
advanced against the parcelization of 
“productive” land. The first is that 
smal] farms, individually owned, could 
not take advantage of management 
economies. The direction of produc- 
tion, application of managerial tech- 
niques, marketing, and absorption of 
technical assistance—so it is said— 
would suffer if the number of managers 
were proliferated. 

In theory this need not be so, as has 
been demonstrated by the history of so 
many countries. In Britain, Europe, 
and the United States, the family farm 
has always been a viable management 
unit. In those few activities where 
economies of scale could be found, such 
as in marketing, co-operatives have been 
formed. In practice, however, the man- 
agement of the large Latin-American 
farms has so long been concentrated in 
a few educated landowners, and skilled 
management is so scarce, that a sudden 
change to small units would diminish 
production severely. Such was the case 
in Bolivia following the revolution of 
1953, where agricultural output went 
into a slump from which it is only 
recovering in current years. It was also 
the case in Cuba and was doubtless a 
leading force in the regrouping of co- 
operative farms into large-scale, state- 
owned production units and in the cen- 
tralizing of private farms under control 
from Havana. 

The “management” argument has 
considerable merit, but it is usually 
overstated. Here is an area in which 
generalization is difficult, since some 
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of the larger-than-family-size farms in 
Latin America are well organized and 
producing as much as could be expected. 
No doubt this is so for cotton planta- 
tions in northern Mexico, for large ba- 
nana holdings in Central America, and 
for large coffee plantations in Brazil, 
as well as for smaller ones in Central 
America and Colombia. There are some 
efficient cattle ranches in Colombia. 
But many large-scale farms, which de- 
pend on feudal labor, are far from ef- 
ficient and far from well managed. 
Extensive (as opposed to intensive) 
cattle operations and lands devoted to 
the production of cash crops (potatoes, 
fresh vegetables, cereals, corn) fall in 
this group. One wonders whether man- 
agement practices will ever be improved 
unless the present owners are displaced 
and new ones trained. And in the 
process, production will fall temporarily. 


Mechanization 


The second economic argument against 
expropriation of “productive” lands is 
that the peasantry in Latin America is 
so numerous that any division with 
land for all would result in units so 
tiny, that the individual farmer would 
not have enough to feed his family. 
In many countries this is so. It is not, 
however, a valid argument against 
redistribution. We are forever faced 
with a comparison between two grim 
situations, and the question of whether 
the farmer would be worse off, or total 
production less, with tiny farms than 
with the large units now in existence. 

It is frequently argued that small 
units are bound to produce less because 
they cannot take advantage of mecha- 
nization. It is not economic to use a 
tractor on a five-hectare farm, and all 
the work would have to be done by 
hand or with rudimentary tools. Those 
who advance this argument somehow 
suppose that tractors, combines, and 


other machines can produce more than 
man alone on a given quantity of land. 
But this is not so. Except for drilling 
wells and building irrigation systems, 
machines were not introduced in more 
developed countries until labor became 
scarce. Tractors will replace labor that 
is attracted away from the farms 
by greater opportunities elsewhere and 
whose price is high. But if there is no 
interference with free markets, and if 
man acts rationally, labor will not be 
replaced by tractors if it thereby be- 
comes unemployed. In 1960, there 
were only about 300,000 tractors in 
use in all of Latin America, and almost 
half of these were in Mexico and 
Argentina."® 

Aside from irrigation (which could be 
provided by the State equally well for 
small or large parcels), the limitations 
to agricultural productivity lie in natu- 
ral forces (such as climate, rainfall, and 
fertility) and in techniques—the amount 
of fertilizer, the type of seed, ways of 
plowing, weeding, and the like—and 
not in whether or not machinery is used. 
There is nothing a tractor or combine 
can do that man cannot do equally well 
with a shovel and a hoe, provided there 
are enough men. 

This being so, how does one account 
for the existence, side by side, of a few 
highly mechanized farms in Latin Amer- 
ica and widespread unemployment? 
How is it that, next door to the tradi- 
tional agriculture of the wooden plow 
are large, mechanized farms, in which 
machinery has displaced labor while 
that same labor remains, unemployed, 
within the range of the farm or feels 
forced to move to the city to seek jobs? 

There are several reasons. One is the 
belief that economic development re- 
quires capital; hence laws and institu- 
tions make the private cost of machinery 

18 Statistical Abstract of Latin America, 
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less than its social cost. In Colombia, 
for example, the exchange rate for im- 
porting machinery, with permits, is nine 
pesos to the dollar, while the free rate, 
covering most exports and imports, 
hovers in the neighborhood of fourteen 
or more. Agricultural credit institu- 
tions, intent on low interest rates and 
assets pledged as security, have some- 
times made machinery purchases attrac- 
tive. Union and political pressures have 
kept money wages high. Finally, wher- 
ever skilled labor is needed, or unskilled 
can be replaced by machinery, given the 
paucity of literate farmers, it has fre- 
quently been easier to train one man to 
operate a machine than many to do the 
job by hand. 

For all these reasons, the economics 
of the situation are not likely to lead 
Latin-Americans voluntarily to the 
conclusion that “productive” farms 
ought to be expropriated. Yet the sta- 
tistical evidence that these same “pro- 
ductive” farms have not been responsive 
to the demands of increasing urbaniza- 
tion justifies our conclusion that family- 
sized management units must be devel- 
oped and encouraged. Although pro- 
duction would fall in the short run, only 
through the creation of individual in- 
centive—such as is provided by owner- 
ship—can the crisis in Latin-American 
agriculture be solved over the long run. 

There are those who argue that such 
changes will come only with violent 
revolution and will stem, not from the 
needs of the cities, but from the deteri- 
orating social conditions in the country. 
They may be right. To suppose, how- 
ever, that a peaceful redistribution of 
“productive” lands is impossible is to 
ignore a strong and favorable economic 
force. Finding their incomes stinted by 
the high cost of foodstuffs (and hence 
high labor costs), growing urban in- 
terests are beginning to favor structural 
reforms to decrease the rigidity of agri- 
cultural output. As the swing of po- 


litical power moves from landowners to 
industrialists—or as the landowners 
themselves become industrialists—agrar- 
ian reform becomes not only politically 
acceptable, but a political necessity. 

This was the case in Mexico. The 
redistribution of Mexican land did not 
occur during the war of the revolution 
or even as a direct result of it. Wide- 
spread distribution did not begin until 
twenty-five years after the first blood 
was spilled and almost twenty years 
after the constitution was amended. It 
came because an administration (that 
of President Cardenas) found its natural 
inclinations in favor of the peasantry to 
be more acceptable to the business com- 
munity, which in turn was growing in 
economic and political power. There 
are signs that the State of Sao Paulo, 
and the country of Venezuela, and pos- 
sibly Colombia and Peru, have begun 
the same evolution. 

In addition to the redistribution of 
“productive” lands, capital available 
to agriculture ought to be invested in 
farm-to-market roads, irrigation, the 
opening of new areas provided they are 
adjacent to growing urban centers, and, 
above all, in technical assistance and 
education. In their emphasis on rational 
investment in social overhead, our rec- 
ommendations for the country are there- 
fore similar to those for the city. 

Already the pressure to expropriate is 
being felt more strongly each year. To 
date it has been resisted because of the 
inability of governments to pay market 
value and the failure of the Alliance for 
Progress to demand expropriation on 
any other terms. Somehow it is neces- 
sary to find a “face-saving” device, such 
that payment would appear to be in 
full market value, but in fact would not 
turn out to be so. 
` The most graceful expropriation 
would be paid in government bonds that 
would depreciate with the currency so 
that the issuing government would never 
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have to redeem them at face value. 
Such was the condition imposed by Gen- 
eral MacArthur on defeated Japan, but 
whether a government will choose it of 
its own free will is another question. 
Bonds maturing in twenty, fifteen, and 
ten years have been used by the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela as part payment 
for expropriated properties. Countries 
whose currency is historically less stable 
than Venezuela face serious political 
difficulties in accepting such a plan. 
However, Chile introduced a constitu- 
tional-amendment in 1963 to permit 
part payment in bonds, but expropria- 
tion to date has been painfully slow. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, land redistribution in 
quantities far bolder than are currently 


undertaken or contemplated, plus mas- 
sive investment in urban and rural in- 
frastructure, technical assistance, and 
education, and de-emphasis on farm 
mechanization are essential to feeding 
the growing urban population and in- 
creasing the per capita income of rural 
sectors. Land reform is essential to both 
city and country. If not precipitated 
by bloody revolution first, changes will 
come as the growth of industry forces a 
shift in the focus of political power from 
rural landowners to urban industrialists. 
Owing to present complacency and re- 
spect for property rights by both Latin- 
American governmenis and that of the 
United States, there is bound to be a 
continued period of stagnation, intensi- 
fication of rural and urban poverty, and 
violence before the required changes 
occur. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: What percentage of United 
States agricultural output originates 
from small family farms? 


A: I do not know what you mean 
by “small” family farms. I am talking 
about family farms, and they may be 
large. In this sense, virtually all farms 
in the United States are family farms; 
that is, there are very few corporate 
farms. The average farm consists of a 
farmer, his wife, and maybe one hired 
man. About 85 per cent of United 
States farms are between ten and five 
hundred acres. These may seem like 
large farms, but they are tiny compared 
to some of the latifundios in Latin 
America. 


Q: You argue that, aside from irri- 
gation, there is nothing a tractor can 
do that a man cannot do in agriculture? 


A: Yes, provided you have enough 
men. Mechanization comes from short- 
age of labor. If labor is abundant, 
mechanization does not make sense. 


Q: Yes, but how much will the farm 
workers, who are employed instead of 
tractors, eat of their product? Will 
there not be a lower net product because 
the workers have eaten some? 


A: T hope the workers will eat some 
That is just the point. They will have 
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to eat anyway, whether they are work- 
ing or not. I do not accept net output, 
in this sense, as a valid variable. To 
carry it to an extreme, the net output 
of agriculture is always zero, because it 
is always eaten, or used in some other 
way. 


Q: Where land has already been dis- 
tributed—take Bolivia, for example— 
has there been a large increase in out- 
put? 


A: In the three real land reforms of 
Latin America—Mexico, Bolivia, and 
Cuba—a drop in output followed im- 
mediately upon the confiscation of prop- 
erty. Only over the long run does it 
rise. And here there are so many other 
factors that it is hard to tell whether 
the increase was attributable to reform 
or not Mexican output is very defi- 
nitely increasing. ‘There are some indi- 
cations also that output is increasing 
in Bolivia, even on the Altiplano. The 
Cuban reform, however, does not imply 
the same conditions that I was talking 
about. I am in favor of agrarian re- 
forms that provide the peasant with an 
incentive, through land ownership, to in- 
crease his output and income. The 
Mexican and Bolivian reforms did this; 
the Cuban did not. 


Q: What do you think of Latin 
America? You have been talking about 
vandalism, immorality, and corruption. 
As a Venezuelan I want to know if there 
is nothing positive that Latin-Americans 
have contributed to the world? 


A: I may sound like a politician in 
answering this question, but I do not 
mean. it to be that way. In fact, the 
agrarian reform in Venezuela is one of 
the most successful of any that is being 
carried out without violence. There has 
been some expropriation of fertile lands 
and division of it among the peasants, 
to provide them with family-size farms. 
This land has been paid for in twenty- 
year bonds, payable in the historically 
most stable currency of all Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. The colonization pro- 
gram in Venezuela also makes more 
sense than it does in some other coun- 
tries. Colonists are still hugging the 
northern areas and are within means of 
transportation to urban centers. Vene- 
zuela appears to me to be on the thresh- 
old of a peaceful economic transforma- 
tion. 


Q: Is it not true that many Latin- 
Americans are not willing to invest in 
stocks and bonds in their own countries, 
but are sending their money abroad to 
Swiss banks and other private accounts? 


A: This is the case, and the answer 
to this problem is not an easy one. 
Most Latin-American savers have the 
same options that you do about where 
they will invest their savings, and I 
dare say there are not many in this hall 
who have put their money into savings 
banks in Latin America. Investment 
capital goes where it can earn a return 
and is safe. I think you see that the 
answer to this question brings us into 
all the time-honored problems of why a 
country is or is not underdeveloped. ` 


Disparities in Progress Among Nations 


By THomas C. Mann 


ABSTRACT: There is no rigid formula for development. The 
important thing is whether a particular economic and social 
system produces the greatest good for the greatest number of 
people within a framework of freedom. The United States and 
other industrialized countries have progressed remarkably in 
a relatively short period of time. Time is one cause of dispari- 
ties—many less developed countries have only recently begun 
economic and social reforms. To correct existing disparities 
it was assumed that aid programs would bring rapid progress. . 
These programs were not the whole answer. Attention, there- 
fore, has turned to trade, and in particular to preferences, as a 
solution. It should be remarked that United States policy has 
been one of liberal, nondiscriminatory trade. While trade and 
aid are important to development, it might be asked whether 
the developing countries are taking adequate self-help meas- 
ures, such as the promotion of a competitive commercial en- 
vironment, adequate regional trading arrangements, efficiency 
and rationalization of their public enterprises, stability in 
monetary and financial policies, a climate of business confi- 
dence, improved fiscal laws and their administration, and land 
reform. These reforms are illustrative of the tasks that face 
the-developing countries. 
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N recent decades, we have learned— 
mostly by trial and error—something 
about techniques for helping to promote 
economic and social progress in other 
lands, but these techniques are still far 
from being an exact science. 

Theories are at best only aids for 
thought, and at worst they impair ob- 
jectivity, perspective, and balance; so I 
hope it is clear that I have no intention 
of propounding a theory or doctrine, 
nor am I suggesting how developing 
countries should manage their affairs. 

Each developing country and each 
regional trading group must find its own 
path to progress. Conformity is neither 
feasible nor desirable. I would go one 
step farther: The important thing is 
whether a particular economic and social 
system, not in theory but in fact, pro- 
duces the greatest good for the greatest 
number of its people within a frame- 
work of freedom. It is the result, not 
the theory, that matters in the end. 

Within this framework of ideas, I 
should like to begin by recalling that 
less than two hundred years ago our 
country began its independent political 
life. Our material assets were limited. 
We had very little capital of our own. 
Our educational plant was primitive and 
inadequate We had no industry to 
speak of. Our countryside, where all 
but a fraction of our people lived, was 
equally primitive, and where it was not 
primitive it was feudal. Sailing ships 
were our principal connection with the 
outside world. Inflation was rampant, 
and confidence in our currency was low. 
“Not worth a continental” is a phrase 
that comes down to us in our own his- 
tory. 

Yet our country—and I should em- 
phasize that the same may be said of a 
good many other highly industrialized 
nations—has made astonishing progress 





The question-and-answer session which fol- 
lowed Mr Mann’s address is not reproduced 
here. 


on both the economic and social fronts 
in a relatively short span of time. Simi- 
larly, some developing nations have 
made good progress even though they 
still face formidable problems common 
to their stages of development. Still 
other less developed countries have made 
very little. 


Tse Time FACTOR 


It would be folly to try within the 
short space of this article to reduce to a 
simple formula the many and complex 
causes for these disparities. However, 
one factor which immediately suggests 
itself is the matter of time. Some na- 
tions have but recently gained their 
independence and, preoccupied with po- 
litical problems, have not yet had ade- 
quate opportunity to put their collective 
minds to the economic and social aspects 
of nation-building. Others, which have 
enjoyed longer periods of political inde- 
pendence, only recently have begun to 
think seriously about economic devel- 
opment and social progress. 

I recall, for example, that in my first 
assignment abroad in the early 1940’s, 
I was somewhat surprised to learn that 
intellectuals and political leaders were 
principally concerned with political and 
cultural theories. Discussions usually 
settled on such topics as maintenance of 
the values of Graeco-Roman culture, 
poetry, travel, and various political top- 
ics. Only twenty years ago such phrases 
as “common market,” “gross national 
product,” “terms of trade,” and “per 
capita income,” which today qne hears 
on every hand, were seldom, if ever, 
mentioned. Indeed, the principal criti- 
cism of the United States in those days 
in that area was that we had sacrificed 
the good things of the spirit for a crass 
materialism which had made us slaves 
to money and “comfort.” 

So, when we become impatient with 
the rate of progress today, it is well to 
recall that some parts of the developing 
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world have only recently—very recently 
—begun to put their minds and hearts 
into the business of national economic 
and social reform. Nevertheless, po- 
litical leaders and economists in the 
developing regions are better prepared 
today to manage a modern society than 
were their predecessors of only two dec- 
ades ago. Assuming that developed and 
developing nations can both keep their 
eyes on the issues of economic and so- 
cial progress—assuming peoples do not 
become distracted by excessive nation- 
alism, doctrinalism, or short-term po- 
litical considerations—we shall see rapid 
improvement in important areas of the 
developing part of the world, and this 
in spite of the population explosion 
which lays such a heavy burden on those 
working to improve individual income 
and opportunity. 

The potential of improving and accel- 
erating progress is very much greater 
today than it was in the past. In spite 
of all the difficulties, the rate of growth 
in underdeveloped countries was already 
much higher in the past decade than in 
previous decades. It can increase and 
improve further. 

In earlier times it was perhaps thought 
——or more accurately, assumed—that 
aid programs by themselves would rap- 
idly bring about economic and social 
progress. Great expectations were cre- 
ated. Criticisms of the United States 
in those days were largely centered on 
the size of our aid program. The as- 
sumption was that large aid programs 
would bring prompt solutions to devel- 
opment problems. 

Later, when it became clear that these 
programs, while an important component 
of development, were no substitute for 
sustained internal effort and discipline, 
high expectations gave way to a certain 
amount of disillusionment. And this, in 
turn, has led to proposals for a restruc- 
turing of world markets and of trade 
flows so as to bring about a larger trans- 


fer of resources from developed to devel- 
oping areas. In this sense, it can per- 
haps be said that what is proposed are 
new policies which would use trade as a 
supplement to existing flows of capital. 


TRADE AS PROGRESS-BUILDER 


Trade is, oI course, an important 
component—there is perhaps no more 
important comovonent—of progress. I 
can only express the hope, however, that 
none of us will permit our attention and 
energy to be diverted from the equally 
important business of creating internal 
conditions which are propitious for 
progress and without which no amount 
of external resources will get the job 
done. Let us not make trade the only 
tree in the forest as we once did with 
aid. 

Aside from this, and speaking of the 
merits and demerits of the proposals 
developed at the recent meetings on 
trade and development at Alta Gracia 
and Geneva, we have viewed some of 
them with sympathy and others with 
misgivings. 

The press has spoken a great deal 
about our attitude towards preferences. 
As you know, we have followed since the 
1930’s a policy of liberal, nondiscrimina- 
tory trade. That is still our policy. We 
have made no proposals or counterpro- 
posals about trade preferences, nor do 
we have any plans to do so. Develop- 
ing nations themselves are not wholly in 
agreement on how the proposed pref- 
erences should be applied in practice, 
and we would in any case have to 
know a great deal more about their 
several views before we would come to 
conclusions. 

Perhaps I should add, in passing, that 
the new trade proposals do not explain 
how it is that so many nations, in a 
world environment less hospitable than 
today’s, were able to accomplish so much 
with so little outside help. They do not 
explain the great disparities which exist 
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between developing nations themselves. 
They do not explain our own experience 
in foreign economic co-operation: Why 
is it that the very same programs— 
loans, technical assistance, trade and 
capital flows—have produced very rapid 
progress in some countries and, in others 
which have received the same level of 
assistance per capita, very little progress 
or none at all? 

Developed nations indeed have a very 
heavy responsibility in the shrinking 
world in which we live. We ought to be 
good and co-operative neighbors not 
only because this is in our tradition, but 
because world progress and peace and 
understanding serve our true national 
interests as well as the true national 
interests of others. We must not merely 
maintain an adequate level of aid, but 
we must seek to make its use more 
effective. We must maintain policies of 
liberal trade not only because we must 
import in order to export, but because 
developing nations must be able to earn 
the foreign exchange with which to pay 
for capital imports. We must help 
others progress by making available, on 
a continuing basis, improved technology 
and know-how which are the products of 
advanced research. We must continue 
to make available United States private 
sector loans and investments for those 
who need and want them. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF DEVELOPING 
NATIONS 


But we should not deceive ourselves: 
only the developing nation itself, and 
the regional trading group itself, can 
create the internal conditions essential 
for a high and sustained rate of economic 
growth and social progress. Developed 
nations can supply what Dean Acheson 
once referred to as “missing components 
in an otherwise favorable situation.” 
But thev cannot, by themselves, create 
favorable internal situations in develop- 
ing nations. 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


We have in our country an unusual 
capacity for self-criticism and self-doubt, 
perhaps even a tendency to have com- 
plexes of guilt. It is necessary that we 
continue to put the spotlight on our- 
selves as well as on our shortcomings, 
which are, perhaps, considerable, and 
on our problems, which are formidable. 
But I would hope that we can from time 
to time have the spotlight swing in a 
more balanced arc so that we can look 
more carefully at the responsibilities 
which developing nations have for their 
own progress. 

Allow me to suggest some of the 
questions that we might ask ourselves 
about the policies of developing coun- 
tries. 

(1) Is an adequate degree of compe- 
tition permitted within the national ter- 
ritory—at least are conditions conducive 
to competition being built into the sys- 
tem—or is the economic system set up 
to protect monopolies owned by a state 
or a few individuals? If we accept the 
thesis—which I believe all experience in 
the free-market economies and in the 
centrally planned economies has proven 
—that vigorous competition is essential 
to efficiency throughout the economy, 
then, without competition, how is the 
consumer to have access to quality goods 
at a fair price? How is the worker to 
obtain increases in his real wages if 
inefficient industries preclude improve- 
ment in his productivity? How is the 
economy to earn foreign exchange if its 
monopolies cannot compete abroad? 

(2) Is a real effort being made to 
create the right kind of free trade area 
or other regional trading arrangement? 
Because we believe that national mar- 
kets are often not large enough to sup- 
port efficient industry, we have sup- 
ported the Common Market in Europe 
and the Central American Common 
Market as well as the Latin-American 
Free Trade Area. This is still our pol- 
icy. The real question is whether re- 
gional trading arrangements in the de- 
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veloping nations will actually take full 
advantage of these larger markets by 
permitting an adequate level of compe- 
tition between the developing countries 
themselves or whether they will frus- 
trate this opportunity by being not only 
inward-looking with respect to the out- 
side world but also restrictive, through 
devices of various kinds, in terms of 
their trade with each other and in a 
degree which will hamper their own 
development. 

(3) In the case of government-owned 
and -managed business enterprises, have 
meaningful measures been taken to 
make them efficient and self-sustaining 
or, under the guise of political expedi- 
ency, are they permitted to incur large 
annual deficits which substantially re- 
duce the government’s ability to use its 
funds for development? There are those 
who believe that privately owned enter- 
prises are more efficient. Others think 
differently. What matters is that they 
should be efficient. Apart from doc- 
trine, the question of achieving greater 
efficiency in those state-owned enter- 
prises which have long incurred large 
annual deficits nevertheless remains. It 
is a simple question of achieving a pro- 
ductive use of scarce resources, a simple 
question of economic waste and dimin- 
ished opportunities for social progress. 

(4) Is inflation, of a kind incompati- 
ble with sustained progress, encouraged 
by monetary, fiscal, and other policies 
of the developing country or is there a 
program to achieve monetary stability, 
without stifling growth, by the exercise 
of the necessary disciplines? 

(5) Are the affairs of government 
managed in such a way as to build 
among its own people a feeling of confi- 
dence, an incentive for effort and risk 
and a sense of a development mission? 
And, related to this: In any society, 
day-to-day transaction of official and 
private business depends on the faithful 
execution of agreements. Society in- 
creasingly depends on contractual ar- 


rangements as the process of develop- 
ment gathers pace and brings with it 
new complexities—the building of con- 
fidence that individuals and govern- 
ments will honor their contracts, freely 
entered into, is an essential component 
of progress. The incentives and secu- 
rity which people believe they have, or 
the lack of them, is vital in determining 
whether there will be a high rate of in- 
vestment or flights of capital, a high 
rate of personal labor effort or a lack 
of it; indeed, political institutions them- 
selves may ultimately rest on the degree 
of confidence and security which people 
feel towards their own governments. 

(6) Is there a bona fide and sustained 
effort to improve tax collections and 
modernize tax policies where these are 
needed? A better mobilization of re- 
sources is indispensable if governments 
are to provide infrastructure and the 
education and other facilities needed to 
create equality of opportunity for all 
their people. 

(7) Is there land reform designed not 
only to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of the land but to provide 
the farmer, the poorest and most op- 
pressed member of so many societies, 
with all of the things he needs to make 
the land produce and so contribute to 
his own income and the: well-being of 
the national economy? 

These are not by any means all of 
the factors that have to do with eco- 
nomic and social progress. They are 
illustrative only. But they do suggest 
that the tasks before us—more devel- 
oped and less developed nations alike, 
developing nations all—are not simple 
or easy. 

But if there are no simple solutions 
or pat formulas, the rewards for success 
are great not only in terms of national 
achievement, but also in terms of the 
improvement and enrichment of the 
spiritual and material lives of all human 
beings. This is our greatest vision and 
our ultimate goal. 
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Mexican Economic and Social Development 


By His ExcELLENCY Huco B. MARGAIN 


ABSTRACT: All of us are Mestizos in Mexico: the blend of 
races is in our blood and, more important, in the spirit. The 
integration of Mexico is a fact. The fundamental doctrine of 
Mexico has been reiterated as that of nonintervention and the 
self-determination of peoples. We know that law is the shield 
of the weak, and Mexico has kept faithful to this doctrine. 
The 1917 Mexican Constitution was the result of the first so- 
cial revolution of our century. Agrarian reform resulted in 
the redistribution of national income. Political stability and 
economic and social development have precluded damage to 
our progress by inflationary phenomena. By striving for prog- 
ress and endeavoring to raise the living standards of the Mexi- 
cans, we respect their freedom, and liberty takes us to the en- 
joyment of the benefits of culture. The Mexican Revolution is 
now a success; we do not have to promise our people that it 
will be a success. We do not believe in nations as leaders to 
be followed with servility. Triumph will be for the countries 
that know how to produce more and distribute better, under 
absolute respect for human liberty, which, in the final analysis, 
will lead all peoples to the enjoyment of the benefits of culture, 
the best heritage man has received from his ancestors. 
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N order to evaluate Mexico’s efforts 
in the economic, political, social, and 
cultural fields, we might briefly review 
historical facts that permit placing my 
country where it belongs among nations, 
throughout several historical eras. 


ANCIENT MEXICAN CIVILIZATIONS 


The Mexico of olden times corre- 
sponds to aboriginal civilizations estab- 
lished by the diverse migrations that 
most likely came from Polynesia through 
the Bering Strait and the Aleutian Is- 
lands, and were the founders of remark- 
able empires, such as the Aztec and 
Maya in Mexico and the Inca in Peru. 

The organization of these and other 
important empires produced remarkable 
scientific development, as evidenced by 
mathematics and astronomy among the 
Mexicas. The Pyramid of Xochicalco 
gives us the experience of an, Astro- 
Physics Congress achieving calendar 
rectification to measure the year with 
exactitude. Among the Aztecs, the 
measure of the year was exact. Years 
later, after the conquest, Europeans 
carried out, around 1562, the Gregorian 
correction of the calendar. 

The beauty of the City of Tenochtit- 
lán, with its canals, temples, and public 
buildings, is described in the great work 
of Bernal Diaz del Castillo, the soldier 
accompanying Cortés in his extraordi- 
nary conquest. 


COLONIAL INSTITUTIONS AND CULTURE 


In the economic order, life funda- 
mentally derived from what the land 
would yield and from superficial exploi- 
tation of some rich metal deposits, such 
as silver and gold. The Aztecs organ- 
ized a vast empire. They did not take 
territory from their enemies, and left 
them fully autonomous, so far as the 
form of. government and their internal 
organization. The Aztecs exacted trib- 
utes such as gold, cocoa, vanilla, bird 
feathers for ornamentation, cotton cloth, 


the produce of the land, and animals. 
Peasants were obliged to surrender part 
of their crops to the State and, on other 
occasions, to periorm certain work 
without compensation. Tributes were 
gathered for the Emperor by special 
collectors, and were distributed freely 
by him to courtiers and the ruling 
classes, composed of priests and war- 
riors. 

In the midst of the astounding dis- 
covery of oceanic routes at the closing 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, when Europe be- 
came aware of the shape of the globe 
and discovered a new continent, at the 
time when the profoundest transforma- 
tions of human thought took place, the 
conquest of Mexico began, which lasted 
from 1519 to 1521. Cortés subjected 
Tenochtitlan to a siege, and Cuauhté- 
moc heroically defended the land of his 
forefathers. Tenochtitlan having been 
destroyed, the Colonial era began, dur- 
ing which Mexico was the recipient of 
European influence, and, in part, influ- 
ences from Africa, as a result of the 
domination of the Arabs for almost 
eight centuries in the South of Spain. 

This permits the statement that, cul- 
turally, Mexico is the result of a cul- 
tural integration of the greatest variety, 
in which intervene elements from Asia, 
Africa, Europe, and our hemisphere 
itself. We are the result of one of the 
most complete cultural syntheses ever 
achieved up to now. Today all of us 
are Mestizos in Mexico; the Blend of 
races is in our blood, and, what is even 
more important, we have it in the spirit 
The integration of Mexico is a fact 

Colonial political organization was 
characterized by the monopoly held by 
Spain, to such an extent that all political 
organizational positions were established 
by appointments made from Spain. In 
short, it may be stated that during those 
three centuries no popular or democratic 
government was exercised by those born 
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in New Spain, as Mexico was’ then 
known. 

In the cultural order, during the Co- 
lonial period, universities and schools 
were established for the education of all 
inhabitants. The Royal and Pontifical 
University of Mexico was the first in 
our continent. 

Colonial architectural styles of our 
shrines and public buildings had such 
important development that some of 
them are beyond comparison. The 
Baroque, the Plateresque and the Chur- 
rigueresque styles left edifices that 
are truly masterpieces. Such cities as 
Guanajuato, Querétaro, Morelia, Taxco 
and Puebla possess treasures of the Co- 
lonial era that are evidences of the 
splendor of the great European culture 
on our soil. 

Among the literary, notable indeed 
was, in his time, Juan Ruiz de Alarcén 
* for his remarkable work “The Suspicious 
Truth.” Sister Juana Inés de la Cruz 
was one of the most important Spanish- 
speaking poets. Of the scientists, out- 
standing were Elúyar and del Río, who 
discovered new elements in physics: 
vanadium and tungsten. The Royal 
College of Mining trained excellent 
technicians, Bartolomé de Medina hav- 
ing developed in Pachuca the “Patio” 
process for the treatment of silver by 
using mercury. 

In the economic field, my country 
basically lived on agricultural products 
and a flourishing cattle-raising industry. 
Very important exploitation was under- 
taken of mineral deposits, and several 
of the mines discovered astounded the 
world with their production. Mexican 
silver went to all corners of the world. 

The economic monopoly of Spain 
prevented the development of Colonial 
industry. For example, the growing of 
mulberry trees, grapes, and olives was 
prohibited to prevent the manufacture 
of silk, wines, and oils, which would 
compete with those produced in Spain. 


Nevertheless, the enormous wealth ob- 
tained, especially from minerals, was 
sufficient to pay the cost of governing 
the Colony, to finance expeditions for 
further conquests, to send tributes to 
Spain, and to support governments in 
other parts of the Empire. In 1785- 
1786, during the time of Viceroy Galvez, 
aggregate collections from all revenues 
amounted to about 20 million pesos in 
the currency of that time. Of this sum, 
six million pesos were used to cover ad- 
ministration expenses, and five million to 
finance the conquest and ‘colonization 
towards the North; five million were 
forwarded to Spain, and four million 
were sent to the governments of other 
parts of the Spanish Empire, such as 
Guatemala, Puerto Rico, The Philip- 
pines, Florida, the Marianas Islands, 
and Cuba. We call these last remit- 
tances the “situados.” 


INDEPENDENCE FROM SPAIN 


After three centuries of the political 

and economic monopoly of Spain, the 
Mexican Revolutionary War for Inde- 
pendence was started in 1810 by Father 
Hidalgo and came to an end in 1821 
when Iturbide entered Mexico City on 
September 27 of that year. Iturbide, 
however, contributed to Mexico’s inde- 
pendence without heeding the social 
message from Hidalgo and Morelos. 
This is why in Mexico we commemorate 
the ideals and the ideological heroes of 
that independence movement, and not 
its completion, which had aspects of 
such a nature as to preserve Colonial 
institutions and hold back social ad- 
vancements. 
. Iturbide, with the ambition of the 
military, crowned himself Emperor, and 
his ephemeral government was buried 
by the first of our revolutions, led by 
Santa Ana, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a federal republic. 

In 1824 the first Federal Constitution 
of the Mexican Republic was enacted, 
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which was drafted after the pattern of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
under the influence of the 1812 Consti- 
tution of Cadiz and some elements 
of the Constitution of Apatzingán, the 
latter an extraordinary political docu- 
ment drafted by the Insurgent move- 
ment under the leadership of Morelos. 


Tue Lonc SEARCH FOR 
NATIONAL UNITY 


From 1824 on, we had the struggle 
between liberals and conservatives: the 
liberals defending the federal form of 
government, the conservatives defending 
the centralist republican government. 
The liberals were desirous of breaking 
away from the old Colonial institutions 
and the privileges enjoyed by the higher 
social classes. The conservatives de- 
fended the powers and privileges inher- 
ited from Colonial times, and won out 
by establishing two centralist constitu- 
tions: one in 1836 and the other in 1843. 

The Federal Constitution was re- 
established in 1847, In 1857, the Lib- 
eral Constitution was drafted, which, as 
we shall see further on, somewhat modi- 
fied, is the law of the land. In this 
constitution we established the individ- 
ual rights of man. The Reform Laws 
enacted at the time of the government 
of President Juarez, in open struggle 
against the Conservative party, decreed 
separation of church and state. 

Meanwhile, in addition to its constant 
revolutions, Mexico had suffered inva- 
sions brought about by foreign wars. 
First, the Barradas expedition in Tam- 
pico, attempting to re-establish the 
Spanish colony. In 1836, the blockade 
of our ports by France. In 1836, the 
war with Texas, which separated itself 
from our national territory. In 1847, 
the war with the United States, which 
in the end amounted to our having lost 
more than half of our territory. 

As if all these catastrophes had not 
been sufficient, from 1863 to 1867 we 


“had to suffer from French invasion and 


the Empire of Maximilian of Hapsburg, 
with the support of Napoleon III and his 
army. For the first time, our national 
army secured important triumphs over 
the invader. 

It was at that time that the awaken- 
ing of national conscience was evident, 
and a united Mexico succeeded in re- 
establishing the Republic in the year 
1867. A new era of our history started, 
and ever since then no one questions the 
republican and federal form of our gov- 
ernment. The problem of political or- 
ganization of Mexico was resolved. 

The international conflicts already 
mentioned had as their beginning claims 
against the government of Mexico for 
damages suffered by properties of aliens 
from constant revolution. In time, this 
brought about the incorporation of the 
Calvo clause in Article 27 of our Consti- 
tution, in order to give the same treat- 
ment to foreigners and to Mexican citi- 
zens. We do not grant special privi- 
leges to foreigners. 


Tae Lonc PEACE AND 
MATERIAL PROGRESS 


Porfirio Diaz was President from 1884 
up to the Mexican Revolution of 1910. 
In the course of those long years, in- 
ternal peace came to Mexico, oftentimes 
securing such peace at the cost of indi- 
vidual liberty, all attempts to revolt be- 
ing smothered violently at their very 
roots. ‘Then started the construction 
of the National Railways system, the 
highways, the textile factories, the sugar 
mills, and other important aspects of 
what later on was to become the inte- 
grated industry oï the nation. 

At the beginning of this century, iron 
and steel mills began operating in Mon- 
terrey; mining again flourished as a 
result of a series of fiscal incentives per- 
mitting large profi to foreign com- 
panies operating in Mexico. Exploita- 
tion of petroleum resources began 
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towards the end of the government of ° 


President Diaz, likewise enjoying tax 
privileges. Foreign power companies 
were also established, and thus electrifi- 
cation of the country began. 

Meanwhile, public education had been 
neglected. Farm properties had been 
converted into latifundia. The autoch- 
thonoys communities had lost their 
ejidos (communal lands). The equiva- 
lent of the company store became the 
standard, and an ironclad dictatorship 
ruled ag to electoral politics, to such an 
extent that there were no elections, and 
all important positions were filled with 
appointments by President Diaz. 

The continuous deficits of the nine- 
teenth century were checked around 
1880, when civil and international strife 
subsided and the country began to en- 
joy a period of relative tranquility. 
During the thirty years of the presi- 
dency of Porfirio Díaz, the budget was 
balanced, and there was even a surplus 
due to an efficient reorganization of 
public finances. On the other hand, 
there was a most uneven distribution of 
wealth. 

At the end of this period Mexico had 
about 13,500,000 inhabitants. Eleven 
million were illiterate, and 80 per cent 
were engaged in farming and mining, 
both ,characteristic features of a Colo- 
nial economy. The most important ac- 
complishment of the Diaz Government 
was the construction of railroads, docks, 
and other port installations. Although 
exports of Mexican raw materials were 
stimulated, and some of these materials 
were returned to the country in the 
form of articles finished abroad, prices, 
in every case, were determined by the 
foreign buyer or foreign seller. 

During our great crises of the past 
century, many European countries con- 
sidered Mexico incapable of self-govern- 
ment. This theory brought about for- 
eign interventicns in our political affairs. 
The Republic was triumphant in 1867, 


and ever since then the fundamental 
doctrine of Mexico has been reiterated 
as that of nonintervention and the self- 
determination of peoples. We know 
that law is the shield of the weak, and 
Mexico has kept faithful to this doctrine, 
born of its history. 


STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 
AND FREEDOM 


Against the protracted government of 
President Diaz, and with the primordial 
desire of restoring democratic institu- 
tions, the Mexican Revolution began on 
November 20, 1910, led by Francisco I. 
Madero, under the slogan of “Effective 
Suffrage, No Re-election,” and immedi- 
ately leaders appeared who demanded 
not only political reform, but a social 
reform of the nation. 

Against Victoriano Huerta, the 
usurper, who murdered President Ma- 
dero, the Constitutionalist movement 
succeeded in reforming the 1857 Con- 
stitution by enacting our present Con- 
stitution of 1917, which recognizes in- 
dividual rights, and also social rights of 
peasants, workers, and bureaucrats. 

Article 123 established the maximum 
eight-hour work day and a series of 
protective measures for the workers. 
At that time, some people criticized the 
Magna Charta of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion, but after the World War of 1914- 
1918, the Mexican pattern was followed, 
and the German Weimar Constitution 
includes in its articles the rights of the 
workers. As all of us know, the Treaty 
of Versailles, after the First World War, 
took into account the rights of the work- 
ers as well. In fact, the Mexican Con- 
stitution now in force was the result of 
the first social revolution of our century. 

This period of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion may be divided in two: the de- 
structive part and the civil war, from 
1910 to 1929, and the second part from 
then to the present day, during which, 
in complete peace, we established and 
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have brought to fruition the political, 
social, and cultural institutions born 
from the Revolution. 

The revolutionary movement had 
various aspects. In the political order, 
once the dictatorship of President Por- 
firio Diaz was destroyed, the aspiration 
was for a democratic organization, 
under which the will of the people by 
the ballot was to be respected. Allow 
me to give you a contrast. During the 
Díaz dictatorship, no Mexican went to 
cast his ballot during elections, and ap- 
pointments were made by the direct will 
of the man who was then President. In 
the past elections, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, after counting the ballots, 
now has deputies (representatives) from 
all political parties, all of which ac- 
knowledged the triumph of our new 
President, Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. When 
he took office on December 1 last year, 
the solemnity of the ceremony was en- 
hanced by the presence of five former 
presidents and, of course, the outgoing 
president. In full harmony and with 
the complete stability of our democratic 
institutions, the nation has achieved 
this goal of the Mexican Revolution, 
and as time goes on will continue to 
improve upon it. 

In the economic field, the Revolution 
aspired to transform the country. In- 
stead of a structure of the Colonial type, 
satisfied with exporting raw materials 
and consuming products manufactured 
abroad, with the resulting impoverish- 
ment by harmful effect upon our trade 
balance and balance of payments, the 
new generations demanded economic 
transformation by the industrial inte- 
gration of the country. 


YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Hardly anything could be done dur- 
ing the bloody revolutionary period. 
That civil strife cost the lives of one 
million Mexicans, and it was not until 
the régime of General Calles that the 


constructive era began, by building 
highways through government road 
bonds. And thus we began erecting our 
economic infrastructure, highways and 
roads, railways, airports later on, power 
plants, dams, and irrigation systems. 

Simultaneously with the beginning of 
the industrialization of the country, the 
latifundia were broken up, and the 
peasants were given parcels of land 
called ejidos. 

The agrarian reform, therefore, con- 
sisted first of restoring to the ejidos the 
lands of which village inhabitants had 
been deprived or had lost for a pittance. 
Then, ejidos were given to the inhabi- 
tants of new villages, and, finally, a 
third institution was established, known 
as “extension of ejidos,” under which 
new land is given to ejidos which do not 
have enough. 

Agrarian reform has resulted in re- 
distributing national income, which is 
highly important. Private initiative has 
responded remarkably well to this effort, 
and, throughout the constructive period 
of the Revolution, has been integrating 
a network of our organic industry, more 
and more complete as time goes on, in 
harmony with the resources at our dis- 
posal. 

During the first ten years of this cen- 
tury, the large dry-goods stores of Mex- 
ico sold 99 per cent European and 
United States products, and only 1 per 
cent national products. At the present 
time, Mexican stores sell 99 per cent 
national products and 1 per cent foreign 
products. One of the largest stores in 
Mexico City sold last year 400 million 
pesos worth of goods, and only 600 
thousand pesos were used to purchase 
foreign goods. This will give you an 
idea of the development of our national 
industry throughout. 

During the past administration, new 
industrial establishments came into be- 
ing, such as the manufacture of auto- 
mobile parts and vehicles and petro- 
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chemicals. The automobile industry 
that had been operating in Mexico for 
the past twenty-five years is converting 
from mere assembly plants into factories 
to manufacture parts and motors which 
will furnish over 60 per cent of all that 
goes into making an automobile. For 
this, we use incentives of a fiscal nature. 

Important motor-car corporations op- 
erate in Mexico, such as Ford, General 
Motors, Chrysler, Volkswagen, Renault, 
and American Motors. By now, the 
domestic market absorbs about 100 
thousand vehicles per year, and we 
propose to export to the Latin-American 
Free Trade Association part of this pro- 
duction. By so doing, new jobs will be 
available to new generations of Mexi- 
cans, who in ever larger numbers expect 
to have the opportunity of developing 
their knowledge and ability. 

Mexican production of a highly tech- 
nical manufacture has conquered foreign 
markets. I shall mention just three 
examples: TAMSA has been selling 
seamless pipe and couplings to the oil 
industry of Venezuela and the United 
States of America, and our National 
Railroad Car Factory has been selling 
freight cars to the Missouri Pacific in 
this country, as a result of their high 
quality and fair price. The order from 
the Missouri Pacific was for three hun- 
dred cars, which are being delivered 
promptly. We have exported some 
buses made in Mexico to the United 
States, and to Latin-American countries. 


A CONFIDENT NATION Moves FoRWARD 


1964 was the last year of the López 
Mateos presidential term. During an 
election year, as a rule, a slight recession 
used to take place in Mexico, affecting 
even the first year of the following ad- 
ministration, and holding back the for- 
ward march in our development. For 
the first time, this cyclic recession did 
not come. On the contrary, we ob- 
served factors in our progress in 1964 


that surpassed the previous years of 
the last government. In fact, the gross 
national product during 1964 increased 
by 10 per cent, while wholesale prices 
went up, on an average, 4.2 per cent, 
notwithstanding the fact that demand 
increased by 17 per cent. This un- 
usually higher demand occurred because 
of guaranteed prices for farm products 
and profit-sharing for the benefit of 
the workers, which was recently estab- 
lished. 

The reserves of the Bank of Mexico 
went up to 596 million dollars, and dur- 
ing the year the balance of payments 
was favorable to us. With this, we have 
had three consecutive years with a fa- 
vorable balance of payments, in spite of 
a large increase in imports of machinery 
for industrialization. Manufactures in- 
creased by 13.5 per cent and trade by 
10.6 per cent. Farm and cattle produc- 
tion increased by 6.1 per cent, and con- 
struction by 17 per cent. Production of 
oil and by-products went up 9 per cent, 
and electric power was increased by 
almost 15 per cent. Currency circula- 
tion on an average was 19.8 per cent 
higher, strictly what was necessary to 
cover the combined increase in produc- 
tion and prices. Total public invest- 
ment went up to 17.4 per cent in 1964, 
in relation to gross national product. 
Our exports increased by 7.6 per cent. 

The placing of Mexican bonds in for- 
eign markets continued in 1964, and 
holdings now amount to one hundred 
million dollars, an indication of Mexico’s 
good credit. The rate of interest on 
domestic loans came down from 12 to 
11 per cent per year, later on to 10 per 
cent, and now fluctuates between 8.5 
and 9 per cent. 

Loans yield a lower rate of interest 
when they are for social purposes, such 
as agriculture and housing, and the fi- 
nancing of small and medium-sized in- 
dustries. The total operations of credit 
institutions in 1964 went up 20 per cent, 
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reaching the high figure of seventy- 
three-and-one-half billion pesos. The 
stock market was very active in fixed 
income securities, as well as in dividend 
stocks. Federal government revenues 
were seventeen billion pesos in round 
figures, this representing 13 per cent of 
the gross national product. 

We have received very important 
support through foreign loans devoted 
to our development. Such loans we 
have faithfully paid back. There is 
no foreign public debt in default, nor 
foreign loan in arrears. At times we 
have paid in advance. This explains 
the good credit of Mexico abroad. 
Mexican government bonds were placed 
on the New York market in twenty-four 
hours. The same has happened with the 
sale of stock of private Mexican com- 
panies. 

One of the most important goals of 
the Mexican Revolution was that of 
raising living standards for the majority 
of our population. The efforts of our 
revolutionary governments have been 
devoted with determination to this tre- 
mendous task: distribution of land and 
safeguarding the rights of the workers. 
Public education is free, and the past 
administration distributed 84 million 
textbooks absolutely free to primary- 
school children throughout Mexico. We 
have social security taking care of em- 
ployees and workers when ill, invalid, 
or unemployed, as well as a pension 
for their heirs. A similar institution 
takes care of government workers. 
Minimum wages are reviewed every two 
years, and collective labor contracts go 
forward granting larger benefits to the 
workers. 

In 1963, a National Committee 
resolved the question of profit-sharing 
for the workers by unanimous vote 
of employers, employees, and the gov- 
ernment. And Jast year, when this new 
right of the workers was applied for* 
the first time, close to one billion pesos 


were distributed among the workers, 
and by enhancing their purchasing 
power, we increased our domestic 
market, and, thus, together with other 
favorable factors, we had one of the 
best economic years in Mexico. 

For the past ten years our constant 
economic increase has been better than 
an average of 6 per cent, and this, in 
turn, is higher than the 3 per cent 
birth-rate increase which is one of the 
highest in the world. 

At the present time, Mexico has 40 
million inhabitants, of which we still 
have 20 per cent illiterates. At the 
turn of the century, only 20 per cent 
of the Mexican people could read 
and write. 

At the beginning of our century, 80 
per cent of the population worked in 
agriculture and mining. Now, 53 per 
cent work on farms and the rest in 
industry and as employees. 

Political stability and economic and 
social development have precluded dam- 
age to our progress by inflationary phe- 
nomena, and our currency has main- 
tained the same parity with the dollar 
for eleven years. For this, the Mex- 
ican peso was recently acknowledged as 
hard currency, available to all kinds 
of international transactions. 

In the International Monetary Fund, 
the reserves of Mexico jumped from 
180 to 270 million dollars. Further- 
more, Mexico is a nation without 
exchange controls and, consequently, 
enjoys free convertibility of its currency. 

The signatory countries of the Punta 
del Este Charter committed themselves 
to surpass the rate of growth of 2.5 
per cent per year, per inhabitant. Now 
then, it is highly satisfactory that in 
Mexico, since 1962, the actual average 
growth per inhabitant has been 4.6 per 
cent, that is, almost twice the one set by 
the Punta del Este Charter. 

The Mexican Revolution gave Mex- 
ican art to Mexico. Our artists turned 
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their eyes homeward, and the splendor 
achieved by Mexican muralists has gone 
beyond our frontiers. To exalt national 
values, Mexico has recently inaugurated 
the Museum of Anthropology and His- 
tory, containing treasures of our aborigi- 
nal cultures. The Museum of Tepot- 
zotlan offers the visitor some of our 
Colonial art treasures. Impressive dis- 
coveries have been made close to the 
Pyramid of the Moon in Teotihuacán. 
Polytechnic institutes of a high level 
are established in several parts of the 
country, and the National University 
of Mexico now has a veritable city at 
the San Angel lava site, which is ad- 
mired for the audacity of its modern 
architecture. The University feels that 
our race shall always speak for the 
values of the spirit, which are justice, 
truth, goodness, and beauty. We be- 
lieve that economic development is in- 
dispensable to reach the enjoyment of 
the benefits of culture. Culture shall 
give us economic progress, and economic 
progress will make possible social well- 
being by distributing equitably the 
fruits of labor. By striving for prog- 
ress and endeavoring to raise the living 
standards of the Mexicans, we respect 
their freedom, and liberty takes us to 
the enjoyment of the benefits of culture. 


A REVOLUTION MEXICAN IN ORIGIN 
AND PURPOSE 


The Revolutionary movement that 
has just completed half a century issued 
from our historical social development. 
Our experience, adapted to our peculiar 
conditions, we believe cannot be taken 
as a solution for other countries. We 
do not believe in institutions copied 
from others, without roots in native 
customs. For this reason, exotic social 
theories never succeeded in Mexico. 
We have our own social theory, and 
are convinced of its benefits by virtue 
of the results cbtained. There is noth- 
ing we have to copy or improvise. The 
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Constitution of 1917 has demonstrated 
its efficacy in practice. Social develop- 
ment of peoples is so intimate and so their 
own, as is their language and history. 
Our history cannot be substituted, and 
such as it is, with it we have enough, and 
with it we shall go forward on the road 
to progress. The Mexican Revolution 
is now a success; we do not have to 
promise our people that it will be a` 
success. It has been a success because 
it is the authentic expression of our 
people. Had we copied the Revolution 
from some other historical process, it 
would not have triumphed in such a 
definitive manner as has happened in 
our midst. We know every country shall 
find its own authentic road and, there- 
fore, we do not believe. in nations as 
leaders to be followed with servility. In 
sociology, extralogical limitations fail to 
bear the fruitful results of institutions, 
whose natural birth comes from the 
people’s own development. 

We envision the future confidently, 
and know that triumph, from the crisis 
of the present hour, shall be for the 
countries that know how to produce 
more, distribute better, under absolute 
respect for human liberty, which in the 
final analysis will lead all peoples to 
the enjoyment of the benefits of culture, 
the best heritage man has received from 
his ancestors. 

I have emphasized the positive as- 
pects of Mexican revolutionary institu- 
tions as regards their economic, politi- 
cal, and social aspects, but we Mexicans 
know that much remains to be traversed 
on the road of our ideals in order to 
ensure that every Mexican, educated in 
the schools of the country, shall be able 
to enjoy a good home, secure employ- 
ment properly remunerated, and the 
comforts of modern life. This often 
deeply worries us, but we are encour- 
aged by the thought that the path of 
“Mexico is adequate, and that it has 
been so demonstrated in actual practice 
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—meriting world-wide attention, at the 
present time of acute crises in many 
parts of the world—by its social peace, 


* 


its political and economic stability based 
upon progress, and its respect for the 
liberty of man. 


$ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: To what extent does the con- 
tinuation of the Mexican Revolution 
visualize the satisfaction of the ideals 
of the Revolution in what might be con- 
sidered an extension of socialism in the 
sense of state ownership of the means 
of production? 


A: I will give only one example in 
answer about the Alliance for Progress 
in Mexico. We are constructing 36,000 
houses with funds of the Alliance for 
our workers; that is an example of the 
success of the Alliance for Progress in 
Mexico, and, we hope, in all parts of 
Latin America. There will be a suc- 
cess, but there are conditions to fulfill. 
We are receiving money, but we are also 
going to pay the money; therefore, it 
is necessary to have a good economic 
situation in the country. It is necessary 
to have stability in all aspects of politi- 
cal, economic, and social development. 
I remember that when we had the civil 
war, it was useless to try to develop our 
country, for we had no peace. Now we 
can develop our country in the second 
period because we have social peace, 
political stability, and a firm economic 
development. I am giving only one ex- 
ample: 36,000 houses at the beginning 


of the project, the housing project. I 
can tell you how deeply we feel when 
we see our workers with new houses and 
give them a better standard of living, 
completely different from the horrible 
houses they used to have. That is only 
one aspect of the question; there are 
many others. You asked me about 
something very important: the social as- 
pect of the Mexican Revolution. You 
are concerned about how far we are 
going in this social process. We respect 
private property in Mexico. We re- 
spect private industry and commerce. 
We have Mexican Government Agen- 
cies. We have industries with funds 
from Nacional Financiera; it is a na- 
tional finance agency with government 
capital, but the public can buy shares 
of Nacional Financiera. Consider a fac- 
tory in the hands of our government— 
Altos Hornos, for example; it is in the 
northern part of the Republic. The 
public has part of its capital. We dis- 
tribute, through the Mexican Stock Ex- 
change, shares of such industries. They 
are not completely in the hands of the 
State. In other social developments it 
is impossible to think about the public 
owning the companies operated by the 
State. 


What Will Be the Instruments of 
Latin-American Advancement? 


By His Excettency Ricarpo M. Arts E. 


ABSTRACT: What are the elements that Latin America needs 
in order to achieve economic development? The process of 
economic development is an extremely complex one, calling for 
means and procedures which cannot be specified with mathe- 
matical exactitude. Examination of important and well-known 
points of view on the subject indicates that these elements 
include international co-operation, which really embraces all 
the others; agrarian reform, to increase and diversify agricul- 
tural output, train the farmers, and build and improve penetra- 
tion roads to transport crops; rational development of natural 
resources such as forests; encouragement of industrialization 
by means of stabilized international markets and more equi- 
table trade policies on the part of the more developed countries 
—especially the West European countries; and external co- 
operation by other nations in the form of public and private 
investment and technological assistance. The economic inte- 
gration of Latin America would also be an effective means of 
furthering economic development. The Alliance for Progress 
is highly useful in helping the Latin-American countries to 
combine these elements to bring about the emergence of eco- 
nomic development, for example, by undertaking surveys of 
the needs of Latin-American countries, by evaluation of devel- 
opment projects and external financing, and by channeling the 
funds for implementation of programs.—Ed. i 
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HAT are the elements that Latin 

America needs in order to achieve 
economic development? There is no 
simple answer to so apparently simple a 
question; economic development is an 
extremely complex process, a process 
that. calls for means and procedures 
which cannot be specified with mathe- 
matical exactitude. What I intend to do 
here is to mention certain points of 
view, many of them already well-known, 
but nonetheless important, concerning 
the needs with which our countries 
must cope, the situations that I believe 
must be corrected if economic develop- 
ment is to be fostered, and the means 
that must be available if we are to 
achieve development. But it will not 
be possible to ascertain the instruments 
needed to overcome underdevelopment 
unless we determine its basic causes, the 
conditions that have been making it an 
almost endemic disease of our econo- 
mies, and the internal and external fac- 
tors that make it difficult to cure. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


If we were to draw up what we might 
call an inventory of the elements neces- 
sary for economic development, not only 
in Latin America, but in all the less de- 
veloped regions in the world, I think 
that we would find that there is one 
which embraces them all. I refer to 
international co-operation. Indeed, in- 
ternational co-operation is the instru- 
ment which embraces all elements we 
‘can possibly imagine and put into mo- 
tion for attaining economic development. 

It is a universally accepted view that 
no matter how great their own efforts, 
no matter how well those efforts are di- 
rected, no matter how dynamic they 
may be, economically less developed 
countries cannot advance if they do not 





His Excellency Ricardo M. Arias E. was the 
luncheon speaker at the Annual Meeting, on 
- Saturday, April 10, hence no question-and- 
answer session followed his address. 


enjoy international co-operation and, es- 
pecially, an understanding attitude on 
the part of the economically advanced 
countries. Needless to say, interna- 
tional co-operation includes both intra- 
regional and extraregional co-operation. 

One of the main concerns of the 
countries that assumed the responsibility 
for the economic reconstruction of the 
world at the end of the Second World 
War was to do so through international 
co-operation. 

The Charter of the United Nations 
contains a very clear statement to that 
effect. For the United Nations, peace 
is not to be attained solely through the 
solution of political problems. In order 
to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war and the untold sorrow it 
brings, as the Charter says in its pre- 
amble, the United Nations undertakes 
to employ the international machinery 
for the promotion of economic and social 
advancement of all peoples; economic 
development is thus both a universal 
concern and a universal duty. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The economy of most of the coun- 
tries of Latin America is based on agri- 
culture. It is therefore natural that our 
first objective should be to improve the 
conditions under which agriculture is 
carried on and that our purpose should 
be to improve and increase output at 
the lowest possible cost. 

Although our countries have been 
registering an increase in agricultural 
production as a result of an expansion 
of areas under cultivation, I believe 
that only by using modern techniques 
will it be possible to achieve the level of 
output consonant with the region’s re- 
quirements. That is why the agrarian 
reform we are attempting to carry out 
in our countries cannot be limited 
merely to solving the problem of land 
tenure. 

To ensure that agrarian reform will 
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produce results that contribute to eco- 
nomic development, we must not only 
redistribute the land, but teach the 
farmer to use modern techniques, and 
especially fertilizers, which the agricul- 
turally advanced countries make so 
much use of. 

Our aim must at the same time be 
directed to achieving crop diversifica- 
tion, so that, on the one hand, domestic 
needs can be met, and on the other, ex- 
ports can be expanded. But to do 
both, I repeat, we must make good use 
of the modern agriculture technology 
which is available in the developed 
countries. 

In addition to the training of farmers, 
the rational development of agricultural 
land calls for the building of penetration 
roads accessible at all seasons of the 
year and improvements in health serv- 
ices in farm areas. Attention to both of 
these additional aspects is essential in 
our countries, because of the isolation 
in which most of our rural communities 
find themselves. 

I should like to give one instance of 
the need for the rational development 
of natural resources. Latin America 
possesses one quarter of the world’s 
forest resources. To the question of 
whether good use has been made of this 
gift of nature, the answer is undoubt- 
edly no. The rational management of 
these forestry resources has been ham- 
pered by the lack of penetration roads. 
At the same time, the excessive and 
indiscriminate fellings are beginning to 
concern our countries. 

In this connection, the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA) states, in one of 
its studies, that the increasing shortage 
of wood in other regions, especially in 
Europe, and the consequent opening up 
of new markets is acting as a vigorous 
stimulus to lumber production It adds 
that in many of our countries concrete 
measures are being taken to increase 


the volume of forest production. It 
estimates that about 50,000 hectares of 
new forest are being planted each year 
in Latin America, which indicates that 
some of our countries are beginning to 
understand the need to conserve their 
forestry resources. I would like to men- 
tion in this respect the valuable mahog- 
any stands in my own country whose 
development provides us with one of 
our export products, and can be ex- 
panded if the need be. 

From what I have just said, you will 
realize how important it is in planning 
the economic development of our coun- 
tries to have complete information about 
our economic potential, a kind of inven- 
tory of our natural resources, together 
with a survey of the rate of their utili- 
zation and the methods being used to 
conserve them. 

For this purpose Latin America al- 
ready has several technical co-operation 
agencies, some belonging to the Inter- 
American System, others independent, 
but all engaged in the same task of 
assessing our natural resources and pin- 
pointing the methods to be used to im- 
prove efficiency and promote conserva- - 
tion. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Economic development must inevita- 
bly lead us to industrialization. This 
does not mean to say that, in the pur- 
suit of that goal, we can slacken efforts 
to improve agricultural production. On 
the contrary, we must attempt to achieve 
a balanced development between indus- 
try and agriculture. 

In order to increase and diversify 
agricultural production and to promote 
industrialization, the Latin-American 
countries must import capital goods. 
This presupposes that they are in the 
position, through their export trade, to 
earn the foreign exchange with which to 
buy these imports. Is Latin America in. 
a position to satisfy these needs? Let 
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us look at the situation a little more 
closely. 

Latin America has been essentially a 
producer of raw materials. At the same 
time, the low level of industrialization 
has made the Latin-American countries 
large importers of manufactured goods. 
Its external trade is subject to the dis- 
advantages of the adverse terms of 
trade that have prevailed in the ex- 
change of foreign manufactures. In 
view of the vital importance of rapidly 
increasing the export earnings of the 
developing countries, the gravity of this 
situation cannot be ignored. Therefore, 
in order to safeguard the economic de- 
velopment plans of our countries, it is 
essential to take steps to stabilize the 
international commodity markets at a 
remunerative level, that is to say, to 
ensure stable and advantageous prices 
for primary commodities. 

The United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development, aware of the 
need for industrialized countries to pur- 
sue a more equitable policy in their 
trade relations with less developed 
countries, adopted several recommenda- 
tions in this area. 

Latin America naturally put great 
store in the Conference held in Geneva 
in the Spring of 1964. Its viewpoints 
coincided with those of less developed 
countries in other parts of the world, 
and it was thus able to present a very 
solid front. Before the Conference, 
ECLA had prepared a study on trade 
and development which served as a basis 
for the discussion at a meeting of Latin- 
American government experts on trade 
policy held in Brasilia in January 1964, 
in preparation for the United Nations 
Conference. 

One of its general conclusions was 
that the Conference should establish a 
new international trade structure, as one 
of the essential conditions for ensuring 
« the accelerated, orderly, and continuing 
growth of developing countries. Also 


at a meeting of a special committee of 
JA-ECOSOC (Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations) held in 
February and March in Alta Gracia, 
Argentina, the Latin-American countries, 
in an effort to unify their policies at the 
Geneva Conference, signed the Charter 
of Alta Gracia which defined the re- 
gion’s trade policy. 

The Geneva Conference on Trade and 
Development adopted, as I have already 
said, several important recommenda- 
tions aimed at encouraging the expan- 
sion of trade and the adoption by the 
developed countries of a more liberal 
and equitable policy with respect to 
the prices of raw materials which are 
the basic export commodities of de- 
veloping countries. In analyzing the 
principles adopted by the Conference, 
we find, among others equally basic, the 
sixth, which states: 


International trade is one of the most im- 
portant factors in economic development 
which should be governed by such rules as 
are consistent with the attainment of eco- 
nomic and social progress and should not 
be hampered by measures incompatible 
therewith; all countries should cooperate 
in creating conditions of international trade 
conducive in par-icular to the achievement 
of a rapid increase in the export earnings 
of developing countries. 


and the seventh, which declares that: 


The expansion and diversification of inter- 
national trade depends on increasing access 
to markets and upon remunerative prices 
for exports of primary products. Devel- 
oped countries should progressively reduce 
and, in appropriate cases, eliminate bar- 
riers and other restrictions that hinder 
trade and the consumption of products of 
special interest to developing countries, and 
shculd take positive measures such as will 
create and increase markets for the exports 
of developing countries. All countries 
should cooperate, through suitable inter- 
national arrangements and on an orderly 
basis, in implementing measures designed 
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to increase and stabilize primary commod- 
ity exports earnings, particularly of devel- 
oping countries, at equitable and remunera- 
tive prices and to maintain a mutually 
acceptable relationship between the prices 
of manufactured goods and those of pri- 
mary products. 


In recent years Latin America has 
encountered serious obstacles in its 
trade relations with Western Europe. 
Our exports to that area have been at a 
disadvantage owing to the preferential 
treatment given by European countries 
to primary products coming from coun- 
tries with which they had until recently 
political ties and whose production is 
very similar to that of Latin America. 
When political dependence disappeared, 
economic ties continued and so did the 
discriminatory treatment to Latin-Amer- 
ican exports. 

The consequences of the European 
policy I have just described leads us to 
believe that Latin-American countries, 
which, for geographical and historical 
reasons, share with the United States 
the responsibility for the future of our 
continent, might well consider it a just 
aspiration that their exports be given 
preferential treatment in the United 
States market. This would be another 
extremely valuable instrument for the 
economic development of our countries. 


EXTERNAL CO-OPERATION 


I said at the beginning of this talk 
that, although the individual efforts of 
each country are essential in achieving 
economic development, they are not suf- 
ficient by themselves. Success cannot 
be assured unless external assistance and 
international co-operation, in various 
forms, is forthcoming. One of these 
forms of external co-operation is the 
investment of capital, both public and 
private, in development projects. Latin 
America is a favorable ground for such 
investments. Thus a policy that en- 


courages the flow of capital towards 
developing countries in the Americas 
must be pursued. In this respect it is 
only right to give due recognition to 
the efforts of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank in which the Latin- 
American countries and the United 
States have joined to promote the re- 
gion’s development. 

The drive which our countries are 
exhibiting in their economic develop- 
ment efforts has attracted the attention 
of European financial circles. In sev- 
eral countries in the Old World-—West 
Germany, for example—the efforts made 
under the Alliance for Progress have 
aroused the interest of official circles 
and private investors and have led to a 
flow of investment capital to Latin 
America. 

The external financing of develop- 
ment projects is of vital importance for 
our economic future. Let us recall that 
the “Declaration of the Peoples of the 
Americas,” signed at Punta del Este, 
recognized that “in order to achieve the 
goals which have been established with 
the necessary speed, domestic efforts 
must be reinforced by essential contri- 
butions of external assistance.” 

Together with financial aid, Latin 
America has a pressing need for techni- 
cians for preparing and carrying out 
development progress. In this field 
we must again point to the work of 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) and the various agencies of the 
inter-American system in training tech- 
nical personnel and in giving technical 
assistance in the area of programming. 


LaTIN-AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
INTEGRATION 


Another element that will help us to 
achieve the full development of our 
economic potential is the integration of 
our economies. Here there are two, 
movements afoot: the Latin-American 
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Free Trade Association and the Central 
American Common Market. If they are 
to benefit the whole continent, these two 
subregional movements will gradually 
have to combine their efforts to a point 
where there is total integration of the 
Latin-American economy. Of course, 
the policy of economic integration must 
be geared to the plans for the agricul- 
tural and industrial development of the 
individual countries. Dr. H. Perloff, 
Professor of Social Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. Romulo 
Almeida, formerly Executive Secretary 
of the Latin-American Free Trade As- 
sociation, in a joint study on regional 
economic integration in Latin-American 
development have stated: 


Even if a true common market were to be 
established in Latin America tomorrow, a 
vigorous and organized effort to stimulate 
the development of industry, agriculture, 
and services on the multi-national level 
would still be necessary In a less devel- 
oped region, the liberation of trade is 
probably not enough by itself to tngger 
large-scale economic expansion, as occurred 
in a highly industrial area such as Europe. 


Economic integration, then, is a deli- 
cate undertaking and is not sufficient by 
itself to promote economic development. 
Nevertheless, the expansion of markets 
holds great promise for the future. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


As you know, Latin America and the 
United States are engaged in a common 
multilateral undertaking which the 
world knows as the “Alliance for Prog, 
ress.” I should like to remind you that, 
in the Charter, the American republics 
agreed to work together towards the 
social and economic development of the 
region, and pledged to carry out a series 
of reforms, particularly in the agrarian, 
tax, and fiscal administration fields. 
Despite the fact that these and other 
reforms called for an enormous effort 


by the governments to carry them out 
—and by the sectors affected to accept 
them—much has already been done by 
the signatory countries to fulfill these 
objectives. 

The Alliance for Progress must con- 
tinue to be the work of one and all of 
our countries, through joint action ani- 
mated by the healthy spirit of inter- 
American co-operation. 

The Alliance is in fact a crusade 
against hunger, against disease, against 
lack of schools, against unfair distribu- 
tion of the national income, against 
unproductive latifundia, against unem- 
ployment, against the absence of eco- 
nomic development programs that will 
put the unemployed to work, and against 
many other of the major ills which have 
afflicted and still afflict our countries. 

Of course, in order to carry through 
these very considerable changes in our 
way of life, we must constantly strive 
for what might be called—and I borrow 
here a famous Roosevelt phrase—the 
“new deal” of the Alliance for Progress; 
we must undertake new studies of the 
needs of each of our countries and of the 
plans designed to cope with those needs. 
In this undertaking the planning depart- 
ments of our countries and the Minis- 
tries of Economy are already engaged. 
An important factor in the evaluation 
of the development projects and external 
financing is the work of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank, under the 
leadership of Dr. Felipe Herrera, which 
I mentioned earlier. It is incumbent on 
the Bank to channel the funds that will 
enable the development plans of our 
countries to be appropriately imple- 
mented. As the executive force of the 
programs of the Alliance for Progress, 
mention must be made of the Inter- 
American Committee of the Alliance 
for Progress (CIAP), the Chairman of 
which is Dr. Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, 
who enjoys the full confidence of the 
governments of the Americas. 
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The Alliance for Progress is a multi- 
lateral undertaking animated by the true 
spirit of inter-American co-operation. 
It is thus in accord with the vision of 
the late President John F. Kennedy, 
who, on March 13, 1961, in a White 
House speech to the representatives of 
the Latin-American countries, proposed 
that the nations of this hemisphere join 


in an Alliance for Progress, “a vast co- 
operative effort, unparalleled in magni- 
tude and nobility of purpose, to satisfy 
the basic needs of the American people 
for homes, work and land, health and 
schools.” In engaging in this vast mis- 
sion the peoples and governments of the 
Americas have put their trust in the 
future. 


Changing Concepts of the Role of the Military 
in Latin America 


By Lyte N. MCALISTER 


ABSTRACT: During the past decade, traditional views about 
the role of the Latin-American military have been challenged 
or substantially revised. Traditional opinion holds that the 
armed forces perform no really useful functions and that their 
repeated interventions in politics and their demands on national 
budgets have thwarted and continue to thwart political, social, 
and economic development in most Latin-American nations. 
Therefore, they should be abolished or at least sharply re- 
duced in size and placed under strict civilian control. Newer 
interpretations and prescriptions, while basically antimilitarist, 
hold that militarism has been and continues to be an expression 
of, rather than a basic cause of, political instability in Latin 
America, that in most instances the abolition of the military 
or their reduction to civilian control is impracticable under 
existing circumstances, that the military performs a number 
of useful national services, particularly in the field of civic 
action, and that the expansion of such activities should be 
encouraged. Both traditional and revisionist views, however, 
are based on inadequate data and are generally expressed in 
continental-wide generalizations which often do not apply 
to specific situations. Careful studies of individual countries 
are needed as bases for a truly comparative evaluation of the 
role of the military in Latin America. 
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URING the past decade a sub- 

stantial number of new or revised 
interpretations, explanations, and pre- 
scriptions relating to the role of the 
military in Latin America have ap- 
peared. In this paper I propose to 
show how traditional views have been 
challenged or modified by recent writ- 
ings. I will employ throughout the 
expressions “traditional” and “revision- 
ist” thinking or writing, not, however, 
to . indicate two clearly defined and 
opposing schools of thought, but as 
devices for comparing older and still 
widely held beliefs about the Latin- 
American military with what an increas- 
ing number of scholars and observers 
believe or hypothesize today. For pur- 
poses of clarity and manageability, the 
military are defined as the regular 
armies, navies, air forces, and the na- 
tionally controlled permanent constabu- 
laries of the several nations, as distinct 
from militias, secret police, and irregu- 
lar armed groups. This distinction is 
significant and will be discussed subse- 
quently in more detail. 


TRADITIONAL Views 


Traditional patterns of thinking about 
the military and their position in the 
general society are deeply rooted in the 
Western intellectual heritage. Except 
for a few deviants, historians, social 
scientists, and literary men have re- 
garded military establishments as the 
institutional embodiments of violence, 
and thus as representing the worst side 
of human nature. Machiavelli observed 
that “a military man cannot be a good 
man,” and Voltaire described the soldier 
as the very archtype of the wicked, the 
manifestation of brute force in ration- 
alized form. Somewhat later Auguste 
Comte and Herbert Spencer, the fathers 
of modern sociology, developed the con- 
cepts of “militarism” and “militaristic 
societies.” The latter were regarded as 
inferior to modern industrial society, 


and nations in which the military per- 
formed an active political role were 
regarded as cruder or more barbaric 
than those in which they were apoliti- 
cal. Moreover, the eighteenth-century 
rationalists and the nineteenth-century 
positivists believed firmly in the per- 
fectibility of man and held that in the 
course of “progress” the military would 
wither away and disappear. In terms 
of classical political theory, antimilita- 
rism appeared as a model of civil- 
military relations in which, by both 
objective and subjective devices, the 
military were subject to civil control 
and were politically neutral. Pragmati- 
cally, it was affected by the political 
experiences of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian nations and, in the cases 
of many Latin-American writers, by 
brutalities, oppressions, and frustrations 
suffered at the hands of their own 
military. / 

Traditional thinking as applied to 
Latin America may be broadly sketched 
as follows. In the first two decades of 
the nineteenth century, the major ter- 
ritorial units of Spanish America created 
armies to fight for their independ- 
ence. When liberation was achieved, 
these forces emerged as self-confident 
corporate interest groups which, because 
of their pre-eminent role in the creation 
of new nations, felt that they should 
have a major voice in determining forms 
of national organization and in the 
making of public policy. At the same 
time, the dissolution of the traditional 
social order left civilian groups weak, 
disorganized, and incapable of creating 
viable political systems. The national 
armies, therefore, moved into a power 
vacuum and proceeded to exercise the 
political authority which they believed 
was inherent in their status and mission, 
a role which has been aptly described 
as the military “supermission.” + 

1 With minor variations, this is the explana- 
tion offered by textbooks on Latin-American 
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It has been a traditional belief, 
furthermore, that there was never a genu- 
ine need for regular military establish- 
ments in Latin America, The new nations 
created in the early nineteenth century 
were not burdened by ancient dynastic 
and territorial rivalries such as those 
which made armies and navies neces- 
sary evils within the nation-state system 
of Europe, Also, the Latin-American 
states had a common cultural heritage 
which served to limit nationalistic 
conflicts. Thus, rivalries and tensions 
which developed among them were of 
a low magnitude. They could be and 
generally were resolved by negotiation 
or arbitration. More recently, the 
Organization of American States is 
believed to be capable of settling inter- 
national conflicts in Latin America, so 
that recourse to war is even less neces- 
sary. Finally, it is contended, with the 
development of complex and costly 
weapon systems during the last two 
decades, Latin America cannot maintain 
armed forces capable of fighting modern 
wars, and the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere against outside aggression 
must be left to the United States.* 

With no real military mission to 
perform, therefore, the Latin-American 
military establishments turned inward 
against their own people. Historically, 
they have been reactionary forces 
which, acting either alone or in con- 
junction with other conservative ele- 
ments, have intervened in politics fre- 
quently and maliciously and by doing 
so have thwarted the development of 
democratic political systems, desirable 





history which discuss the military as a po- 
litical force It is developed more fully in 
Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and Politics in Latin 
America (rev. ed.; New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1961), chap i. 

2A classic statement of this view is found 
in German Arciniegas, The State of Latin 
America (New York. Alfred A. Knopf, 1952), 
chap. xvii. 


social change, and economic progress. 
In the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries militarism was represented by 
the caudillo who, with the support of 
the army, overthrew the existing gov- 
ernment and installed himself in the 
presidency. More recently, it has as- 
sumed a corporate form in which the 
armed forces pronounce collectively and 
rule through the military junta. Both 
types of intervention, however, are re- 
garded as equally pernicious. A corrol- 
lary to this proposition is that the United 
States bears a heavy responsibility for 
the continued vitality of militarism in 
Latin America because of its recogni- 
tion and, in some cases, its support of 
military governments and its programs 
of military assistance to the Latin- 
American nations.® 

Implicit in traditional thinking is the 
assumption that the military is not 
really a component of the social order 
which created it. It is, rather, an alien 
and demoniac force which does not 
interact with other social groups but 
simply acts against them. 

The ideal solution to Latin-American 
militarism, according to traditional 
opinion, is the abolition of regular mili- 
tary establishments, the relinquishment 
of the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to the United States, and the 
delegation of internal security functions 
to constabularies. These moves would 
not only abolish militarism but would 
release for more constructive uses the 
excessive proportion of national budgets 
now being absorbed by armies, navies, 


3 This viewpomt is most fully and system- 
atically presented by Lieuwen in his pre- 
viously cited Arms and Politics and his more 
recent Generals vs Presidents: Neomilitarism 
wn Latin America (New York Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1964). In the latter work, however, 
he appears to accept the military as a legiti- 
mate component of Latin-American society 
and to accept the possibility that it may 
perform socially constructive functions. 
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and air forces. The examples of Costa 
Rica and Bolivia, which disbanded their 
regular armies in 1948 and 1952, respec- 
tively, are cited as examples of the 
practicability of these policies. An alter- 
native to the ideal prescription against 
militarism holds that since it may not 
be practicable to demilitarize Latin 
America completely and immediately, 
its armed forces should be reduced in 
size and placed under civilian control, 
as was actually done in Mexico after 
1920.° 

The traditional view is basically teleo- 
logical. It interprets Latin-American 
history in terms of the “Struggle for 
Democracy” or “Progress toward De- 
mocracy,” and maintained, at least until 
recently, that the depoliticization of the 
military in Latin America was, in fact, 
proceeding at an observable rate. This 
process is illustrated by citing clusters 
of occasions on which military caudillos 
or juntas were replaced by civilian 
governments,° and by developmental 
typologies of civil-military relations. 
Thus, Professor Edwin Lieuwen groups 
the twenty Latin-American republics 
into three categories: those in which 
the armed forces dominate politics; 
those in which they are in transition 
from political to nonpolitical bodies; 
and those in which they are nonpoliti- 
cal.” Clusters of military interventions, 


*For an eloquent statement on excessive 
mulitary expenditures ın Latin America, see 
Teodoro Moscoso, “The Alhance for Progress,” 
Speech delivered on July 19, 1963, at the 
Fourth Conference of the American Armies, 
in US. Army, Final Report: Fourth Confer- 
ence of the American Armies (Fort Amador, 
CZ.. Southern Command Headquarters, 1963), 
p. 124. i 

5 Rómulo Betancourt, Posición y doctrina 
(Caracas, 1959). Professor Lieuwen discusses 
“Curbing Militarism in Mexico,” in his Arms 
and Polstics, chap. iv.e 

8 Lieuwen, Arms and Poktics, pp 155-158; 
see also Tad Szulc, Turlght of the Tyrants 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1959), pp. 1-6. 

7 Lieuwen, Arms and Polstics, pp. 158-171. 


on the contrary, are regarded as tempo- 
rary deviations from the secular trend.® 

The forthcoming demise of milita- 
rism is explained historically by tracing 
changes both within the general society 
and the armed forces themselves. Since 
the late nineteenth century, Latin Amer- 
ica has experienced accelerating eco- 
nomic development, the breakdown of | 
highly stratified social systems, and the 
emergence of new; and influential ci- 
vilian interest groups, such as labor 
unions, student organizations, and pro- 
grammatic political parties. The appear- 
ance of countervailing civilian forces 
makes it more difficult for the mili- 
tary to intervene, and the increasing 
complexity of governmental operations 
makes it more difficult for them to rule 
should they do so.® During the same 
period, in the more advanced countries 
of Latin America, and beginning with 
Argentina and Chile, the military have 
become increasingly professionalized.1° 
According to widely accepted theories 
of civil-military relations, professional- 
ism reduces the inclination of the mili- 
tary to intervene in politics." Officer 
recruitment, moreover, has dipped 
deeper and deeper into social strata so 
that now most field, company grade, 
and junior officers are of middle and 
lower sector origin.’* Presumably, they 


8 Professor Liewwen is less sanguine about 
the eminent demise of mulitarism in his more 
recent Generals vs. Presidents (pp 3-6), but 
believes that the armed forces will ultimately 
be swept up in inevitable social revolutions 
(pp 130-141). 

®This process is traced in Lieuwen, Arms 
and Politics, chaps ii, iti 

10 Ibid, pp. 31-35, 151-153, 

11 See, for example, Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton’s definition of “Objective Civilian Con- 
trol,” in his The Soldier and the State: The 
Theory and Politics of Civil-Military Rea- 
tions (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1959), pp 83-85. 

12 Tieuwen, Arms and Politics, pp. 126-127; 
Victor Alba, El militarismo (Mexico' Edi- 
torial Cultural, 1959), chap. iii i 
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retain some of the social values and 
attitudes of the groups from which they 
derived. 


REVISIONIST Views 


As a more or less systematic set of 
explanations and prescriptions, revision- 
ist views may perhaps be related to 
Burkean conservatism with its skepti- 
cism about the perfectibility of man, its 
concept of the organic society, and its 
philosophy of gradual, undirected evolu- 
tionary change. However, several more 
immediate and more direct intellectual 
influences may be detected. These in- 
clude: first, a general reformulation of 
the classic theory of democracy which 
assumed that the neutrality of the mili- 
tary was an essential quality of demo- 
cratic political systems. More recently 
a clearer concept of the institutional 
requirements for a democratic society 
has induced theorists to believe that 
a system of democratic consent must 
also include the military.1® Second, the 
influence of the concept of cultural 
relativism and of research on political 
systems of developing nations has con- 
vinced many Latin-Americanists that 
Anglo-Saxon constitutional norms are 
not automatically transferrable to na- 
tions with differing cultural heritages. 
Third, developments in the theory and 
method of political sociology permit a 
more objective view of the military, 
and provide more sophisticated tools 
for analyzing their political functions. 
Theoretical and methodological influ- 
ences have been reinforced by empirical 
observations of changes in the attitudes 
and behavior of the armed forces in a 
number of Latin-American countries. 

More specifically, revisionist thinking 
contends that the intervention of the 


18 Morris Janowitz, The Military in the 
Political Development of New Nations: An 
Essay in Comparatrve Analysis (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1964), p. 101 


Latin-American military in politics is 
but one manifestation of a more general 
phenomenon: the employment of vio- 
lence for political ends.4 Violence in- 
cludes not only the classic cuartelazo or 
golpe de estado executed by regular 
military units, but also the anomic riot, 
such as the Bogotazo of 1948; civil 
wars fought by armed civilian factions 
which were characteristic of Venezuela 
in the nineteenth century; and tradi- 
tional dictatorships maintained by na- 
tional guards, constabularies, and secret 
police. These several types of violence 
are inherent components in political 
systems which have not developed ac- 
cepted rules and procedures for the 
conduct of government and the orderly 
transfer of power. Within this frame 
of reference, the military is not a 
“cause” of political instability but a 
manifestation of it; militarism is not a 
disease but a symptom in a syndrome 
characterizing a social ailment." 

This proposition carries several corol- 
laries. First, military interventions in 
Latin America have not always been 
what Professor Morris Janowitz terms 
“designed militarism,” that is, deliberate 
and selfish grabs for power. Frequently 
they have represented “reactive milita- 
rism,” that is, the expansion of military 
political activity resulting from the 
debility of civilian institutions; from 
the efforts of civilian politicians to 
suborn the armed forces for personal, 
factional, or party purposes; and from 
reactions to undemocratic or unconstitu- 
tional behavior on the part of civilian 


14See William S Stokes, “Violence as a 
Power Factor in Latin-American Politics,” 
Western Political Quarterly, V (1952), pp 
445-468. 

15See Maitin Needler, “Putting Latin 
American Poltics in Perspective,” Inter- 
American Economic Affairs, XVI (1962), pp. 
41-50; and Lyle N McAlister, “The Mil- 
tary,” Continuity and Change in Latin Amer- 
ica, ed. John J Johnson (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1964), p. 157. 
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governments.*® Second, it is simplistic 
to assign any significant portion of the 
blame for Latin-American militarism to 
the United States. Latin-Americans 
will ultimately develop political systems 
in harmony with their cultural heritage 
and unique requirements. If milita- 
rism continues to flourish, it will not 
be because of ephemeral policies of the 
United States. If democracy is to 
triumph, it will be because of native 
will and political skill exercised over 
the long range. 

In regard to the changing role of the 
military, revisionist thinking recognizes 
many of the trends identified in tradi- 
tional analyses including the increasing 
complexity of Latin-American society, 
the emergence of countervailing sources 
of civilian power, changing patterns of 
officer recruitment and training, and 
increasing professionalization of the 
armed forces.” However, it interprets 
them in a somewhat different way. Pro- 
fessionalism, it is argued, is no specific 
for militarism. Indeed, in recent years 
two of the most highly professionalized 
military establishments in Latin Amer- 
ica, those of Argentina and Peru, have 
been very active in politics.1® More- 
over, there is little evidence that the 
younger officers on whom the tradition- 
alists pin their hopes are less inclined 
toward political action than their elders. 
Also, younger officers inevitably become 
older officers. Major trends in the gen- 


18 These terms are discussed in Janowitz, 
op. ct., pp. 85-86. The exploitation of the 
military by civilan leaders is termed “civil- 
militarism” by John J. Johnson and is dis- 
cussed in his The Military and Society in Latin 


America (Stanford, Calf : Stanford University ' 


Press, 1964), pp. 120-123. For a discussion of 
military intervention in response to the inade- 
quacy of civilian institutions and civilian 
leadership, see McAlister, op. cıt, pp. 151, 153, 
and Needler, op. ctt., pp. 20-21. 

17 Johnson, of. cit, Part One. 

18 McAlister, op. cit, p 158, S. E Finer, 
The Man on Horseback (London: Pall Mall 
Press, 1962), pp. 25-28, 207. 


eral society and within the services do 
not presage the demise of militarism in 
the foreseeable future, but rather the 
emergence of new patterns of military 
political action. Anticipated resistance 
of civilian elements and the difficulties 
of administering complex governmental 
systems may deter the armed forces 
from overt forms of intervention and 
military rule, but they will continue to 
participate in political processes through 
more subtle methods of persuasion, pres- 
sure, and blackmail. Finally, because 
of their social origins, improved educa- 
tion, and greater awareness of national 
and international problems their politi- 
cal motivations will no longer be the 
maintenance of narrow corporate and 
class privileges but rather a desire to 
participate in and accelerate change.’ 
The role of the military as social re- 
formers and promoters of economic 
development is frequently described as 
“Nasserism.” i 

In normative and prescriptive terms, 
most revisionist thinking is basically 
antimilitarist. It does not, however, 
regard the abolition or substantial re- 
duction of Latin America’s armed forces 
as either practicable or desirable in the 
foreseeable future. With regard to 
practicability, in the first place the 
Latin-American military are highly self- 
conscious, privileged, and powerful 
groups which are not likely to acquiesce 
voluntarily to their own dissolution. In 
the two most recent instances where 
regular military establishments were 
“abolished”—in Costa Rica and Bolivia 
—it was only after they had been 
defeated in a species of civil war. 
In the latter country, moreover, a new 
army was formed almost immediately, 
and although the revolutionary govern- 
ment attempted to mold its political 
and ideological orientation, in fact an 

19 Johnson, op. cit, chap. ix; Lieuwen, 
Generals vs. Presidents, chap. vi and pp. 136- 
141. 
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organic continuity was maintained be- 
tween the old and new institutions. 
Second, the Latin-American armed 
services and important segments of the 
civilian population are not at all con- 
vinced that they can rely on interna- 
tional agencies and the United States 
for their external security. Peruvians 
are quite aware that they possess bound- 
aries with five different nations, at least 
one of which they regard as hostile. 
They remember also that because of the 
lack of an effective army and navy, 
they lost a valuable section of national 
territory during the War of the Pa- 
cific.” Brazilians are not at all certain 
that some day they will not have to 
defend their southern boundary against 
a revitalized and possibly militaristic 


Argentina. 
Third, more than any other national 
institution, the military serve as 


symbols of nationality, or, as Morris 
Janowitz puts it, as “marks of sover- 
eignty.”** This is a particularly im- 
portant function in nations still search- 
ing for true national identities and 
extremely jealous of their sovereignty. 
Moreover, in countries with military 
traditions, such as Chile, Peru, or 
Brazil, the armed forces command high 
prestige and are a source of national 
pride. Dr. Edward Glick records an 
interview with a Brazilian diplomat in 
1963——-not a military attaché—who took 
great pains to inform him that as the 
largest country in Latin America, Brazil 
must have a respectable military estab- 
lishment and “keep ahead of other na- 
tions and regions. If nothing else,” he 
continued, “it is a matter of our national 
prestige.” 7 


20] base this statement on an Interview 
with Professor Frederick Pike, who is pres- 
ently engaged in a study of Peruvian intel- 
lectual history. 

21 Janowitz, op cif. pp 5-6 

22 Edward Glick, The Nonmulitary Use of 
the Latin American Military (Santa Monica, 


Fourth, the military in many Latin- 
American nations are regarded by wide 
sectors of the public as the guarantors 
of internal order and as regulators which 
keep scheming civilian politicians in 
line. Professor John J. Johnson in his 
previously cited work, The Military 
and Society in Latin America, makes 
an extensive analysis of the public 
image of the military in Brazil and 
concludes that it is widely respected 
among most social groups, including 
intellectuals. Somewhat the same 
image appears to exist in Colombia, 
Peru, and Chile. In short, if plebiscites 
were to be held throughout Latin Amer- 
ica on whether or not to disband 
regular military establishments, the 
champions of disarmament would not 
universally prevail. 

Turning to the desirability of general 
disarmament in Latin America, revision- 
ist thinking includes substantial reserva- 
tions. In the first place, in countries 
where viable political systems do not 
exist, where contending forces and fac- 
tions are unable to achieve peaceful 
accommodations, the armed forces may 
perform a vital moderating function. 
Through the exertion of pressures or, 
if necessary, direct intervention, they 
can prevent swings to political extremes. 
Brazil is frequently cited as a case in 
point.** It has even been hypothesized 
that in some countries it might be 
desirable to formalize this function by 
constituting senior officers of the armed 


Calif.: Systems Development 
July 18, 1964), p. 3. 

38 Johnson, op cit, chap viii 

24 Thus Alan Manchester wrote of Brazil: 
“That the nation has been able to survive 
the incredibly rapid transition to industriali- 
zation without discarding its basic political 
structure is due in no small part to the army 
Under the leadership of the General Staff 
the army has been the stabilizing factor which 
has stopped the political pendulum from 
swinging too far from the center.” (“Brazil 
in Transition,” South Atlantic Quarterly, LIV 
[1955], p. 175.) 
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forces as a superjudiciary with authority 
to judge the legality or desirability of 
executive and legislative acts.” 

Second, the rising threat of the Maoist- 
Castro type of insurgency, already seri- 
ous in Venezuela, Colombia, and Guate- 
mala, requires for counterinsurgency 
missions more elaborate military estab- 
lishments than simple constabularies.** 
On this point, a distinction must be 
made between the use of the military to 
protect the status quo against progres- 
sive reform, a role commonly imputed to 
them, and their employment to protect 
the state against Communist-inspired 
revolutionary movements, 

Third, as suggested above, there is 
certainly a tendency among revisionist 
writers to believe that, in certain situa- 
tions, civilian governments lack the 
power or the will to undertake essential 
economic and social reforms and that 
only an enlightened military can pro- 
vide the necessary impetus. The junta 
which came to power in Ecuador in 
July 1963 is offered as an example of 
progressive military government. 

Fourth, it may be argued that where 
violence is an accepted alternative to 
peaceful resolution of political issues, 
the means of violence will become avail- 
able whether or not regular military 
institutions exist. Thus, at the same 
time that the old army was “abolished” 
in Bolivia after the revolution of 1952, 
civilian interest groups proceeded to 
create their own armed militias. It can 
be contended further that such forces 
which are political by virtue of the 
terms of their creation are much more 
dangerous to the state than professional 
armies. Historically, throughout the 
first decades of the nineteenth century, 

25 Theodore Wycolff, “The Role of the Mili- 
tary in Latim-American Politics,” The West- 
ern Political Quarterly, XIII (1960), p. 762. 
It should be made clear that Wycoff is not 
advocating such a policy but only examining 


alternatives. 
26 See Glick, of. cit., p. 4. 


politically motivated violence in Latin 
America more often than not resulted 
from the actions of irregular and 
temporary armed groups led by civilians 
rather than from insurrections of regu- 
lar forces. This interpretation is care- 
fully developed and precisely docu- 
mented in Professor Robert Gilmore’s 
Caudillism and Militarism in Venezuela, 
1810-1910," 

In the case of the Costa Rican model 
of disarmament, labelistic distinctions 
between constabularies and armies are 
not really meaningful, particularly in 
Latin America where the two are some- 
times deliberately confused. Dr. Glick 
writes: 


If a man wears a uniform, is trained to 
use weapons, and is under legal discipline, 
in practical terms it often makes little 
difference whether you call him a soldier, 
a policeman, a militiaman, or a member 
of the national guard. 


Furthermore, it can be argued that 
police forces are intrinsically more 
political than armies. Their primary 
concern is with internal affairs, and 
their loyalty is owed to the government 
in power, which is temporary, rather than 
to the state, which is permanent.”® Even 
if it is insisted that constabularies are 
lesser threats to stability than armies, 
a government can transform one into 
the other by a simple change of name. 
This, in fact, was done in Panama when 
Colonel José Remon redesignated the 
national police as the national guard, 
increased its strength by 50 per cent, 
and provided it with improved weap- 
onry. Finally, it is worthy of note 
that Costa Rica was represented at the 
Fourth American Armies Conference in 
1963 by its Director of Public Secu- 
rity,” and that it is among the countries 

27 Robert Gilmore, Caudillism and Militar- 
ism in Latin America 1810-1910 (Athens, 
Ohio: Ohio University Press, 1964). 

28 Glick, op cit, pp 4-5 

29 bid, p 5. 
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to which United States Army mili- 
tary civic action teams have been 
dispatched.®° 

The proposition most heavily stressed 
in revisionist thinking is that as long 
as the Latin-American military cannot 
be “talked or written away,” their tech- 
nical proficiencies and organizational 
formats should be exploited for con- 
structive purposes. Historically, they 
have performed a wide range of tasks 
which are not primarily military in 
character. These include the construc- 
tion of roads, schools, and sanitary 
facilities; primary and vocational edu- 
cation; colonization of underdeveloped 
national territory; and reforestation. 
More recently the public service func- 
tions of the armed services have been 
given a more formal and explicit defini- 
tion in a number of Latin-American 
countries in the form of military civic 
action programs. Lieutenant General 
Alberto Ruiz Navoa, former Colombian 
Minister of War, recently defined civic 
action rather eloquently: 
Military-civic action has as its purpose to 
extend to vast sectors of the populace the 
government’s help, especially in the field of 
social assistance, through the military or- 
ganization of the nation. It is based on the 
premise that the use of military means to 
accomplish programs of economic and 
social welfare will awaken in the benefited 
population trust and sympathy toward the 
government and the military forces These 
programs are developed without affecting 
the military efficiency of the armed insti- 
tutions or compromising their principal 
functions.§1 

As of July 1963, the date of the 
Fourth American Armies Conference, in 
ten of the Latin-American countries 
represented, the armed services were 

3 US. Army, Civic Action Branch, Civil 
Affairs Directorate Office, Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Military Operations, Military Civic 
Action (Washington, D C.. Department of the 
Army, 1963), p. 15. 


81 Final Report, Fourth Conference of the 
Amelican Armies, p. 70. 


constructing schools and churches. In 
eight, they were conducting literary 
campaigns for adults. In at least four, 
there were reforestation projects spon- 
sored by the military. Six had military 
personnel engaged in housing construc- 
tion for civilians, including manufacture 
of basic materials. In twelve countries 
the military were involved on a large 
scale in preventive medicine and disease 
control. Finally, military involvement 
in primary education was the second 
biggest civic action operation in Latin 
America, surpassed only by the medical 
program.®® Revisionist thinking holds 
that the Latin-American armed forces 
can be induced to expand substantially 
such undertakings.** 

The style and emphasis of the pre- 
ceding presentation have undoubtedly 
revealed that I support the basic propo- 
sitions of the newer thinking about the 
role of the military in Latin America. 
Although I am temperamentally and 
intellectually opposed to military dicta- 
tors and military juntas and hope fer- 
vently that the Latin-American nations 
will evolve in the direction of demo- 
cratic, civilian-dominated political sys- 
tems, I am not at all certain that this 
destiny has already been written into 
history. Furthermore, I do not think 
that Latin-American armies can be con- 
jured away or that in the foreseeable 
future most of them can be reduced 
to civilian control by constitutional 
formulas, political action, or the termi- 
nation of United States military assist- 
ance. In the meantime, I hope they 
can be employed for socially useful 
purposes 

I do, however, have some reservations 
about certain revisionist interpretations 
and prescriptions In regard to the 


82 Ghck, of. cit, p 9 Latin-American pro- 
grams and their achievements are more fully 
described in Ibid, pp. 9-14 and in Military 
Civic Action, op. cit, pp 19-24. 

83 Johnson, op cit., p. 163. 
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political activities of the military, it 
would seem risky to condone formally 
or to encourage or legitimatize military 
intervention. Such a policy includes a 
self-fulfilling feature. If it is generally 
and openly accepted that the military 
has the right and sometimes the obliga- 
tion to intervene, it will certainly be 
encouraged to do so. In situations 
where the military, in fact, does perform 
a moderating role, perhaps the most 
appropriate formula is contained in a 
statement made to me by a Brazilian 
senior civil servant shortly before the 
overthrow of the Goulart government. 
“Our problem,” he observed, “is to 
discourage the armed forces from 
intervening while at the same time 
maintaining their capability to do so.” ** 

Turning to military civic action, an 
expansion of such programs is a promis- 
ing and even exciting prospect. If 
realized, it would not only make a sub- 
stantial contribution to national de- 
velopment but also, hopefully, provide 
soldiers with a sense of service and 
participation in national efforts. One 
may speculate, however, on the extent 
to which expanded long-term civic 
action programs are feasible. In the 
first place, the defense of the national 
territory, internal security missions, or 
political considerations require the dis- 
position of troops in certain ways and 
in certain places. This kind of deploy- 
ment may not always be compatible 
with the troop distribution required for 
expanded civic action projects. Second, 
in some countries military personnel 
may have such low technical competence 
that they lack the capability to support 
them. 

Third, armed forces may use such 
activities to claim larger portions of the 
national budgets. Further, expanded 
civic action may create dissensions 
within the military by disrupting power 

34 The statement was not made for attribu- 
tion. 


and status relationships existing among 
the several services and their component 
arms and branches. They certainly 
would seem to enhance the prestige of 
the Corps of Engineers at the expense 
of the traditional combat arms. Fourth, 
there is a question as to what extent 
civic action programs on a large scale 
are compatible with the military’s con- 
cept of its primary role. Armies are 
created to fight wars and, when they 
are not fighting, to prepare for them. 
The military profession is built around 
a set of values and symbols—courage, 
honor, status, and privilege—deriving 
from a preindustrial age, which are 
not easily reconcilable with the bour- 
geois attitudes of sanitary engineers, 
foresters, and public school teachers. 
Perhaps this question raises phantom 
problems. As military organization, 
communications, and weapons systems 
become more complex, the gap be- 
tween military and civilian skills and 
values narrows, and the military hero 
is increasingly replaced by the mili- 
tary manager, the fighting man by the 
military technician. 

A fifth question relates to the attitude 
of civilian bureaucrats and politicians 
toward expanded civic action programs. 
There is scattered evidence that agen- 
cies charged with similar functions 
resent the intrusion of soldiers into their 
domains and argue that they could do 
the job better if the equivalent of funds 
allotted to the military were allocated 
to them. Moreover, there is also some 
random evidence that civilian leaders 
are not always enthusiastic about the 
creation of a more favorable public 
image of the military which, it is 
assumed, will emerge from civic action.*® 

Finally, my personal views are in- 
tended as observations and interpreta- 


85Some of the problems in implementing 
such programs are discussed in Military Civic 
Action, pp. 17-19 and in Glick, ep. at, pp. 
14-16. 
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tions, not as prescriptions. I recognize 
that public officials in the United States 
must make policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica, but I deplore the general propensity 
for North Americans to pronounce on 
how Latin-Americans should run their 
affairs. It is particularly presumptuous 
to lecture them on what they should do 
about their armed forces when the 
United States devotes over 40 per cent 
of its national budget to military ex- 
penditures, and a substantial proportion 
of its intellectuals are subsidized directly 
or indirectly by the Department of 
Defense. 


THE STATE OF INFORMATION ON THE 
LATIN-AMERICAN MILITARY AND 
FUTURE RESEARCH STRATEGY 


In comparing old and new views of 
the role of Latin America’s armed 
forces, it must be admitted that both 
are highly impressionistic. Very little 
really solid data is publicly available 
on the Latin-American armed forces as 
institutions, as social systems or sub- 
systems, and as political interest 
groups; on the complex political func- 
tiens they perform; and on their actual 
accomplishments in the area of civic 
action. What is really “known” about 
their role is comprised largely of de- 
scriptions of more overt political 
interventions, while explanations and 
interpretations rest for the most part 
on quite random observations and 
impressions. 3 

Furthermore, the bulk of the litera- 
ture discussed in this paper is concerned 
with the military in Latin America as 
a whole rather than in Mexico or 
Argentina or Peru, and propositions, hy- 
potheses, and conclusions are stated 
as broad generalizations. Professional 
Latin-Americanists, however, are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the diversity 
of the area and the quite distinct char- 
acter of the societies and institutions 
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of its component national states. Thus, 
Arthur P. Whitaker writes: 


Argentina is a maverick, It does not fit 
into any of the common categories of 
nations, such as “underdeveloped” or “de- 
veloped” and “democratic” or “authori- 
tarian,” and it does not even run true to 
any Latin American type.*@ 


Now, Professor Whitaker’s observa- 
tion is based on an extensive and 
intimate knowledge of Argentina. Co- 
lombian, Mexican, or Chilean experts 
would make the same sort of observa- 
tion about the countries of their speciali- 
zation, and would contend that generali- 
zations about the role of the military 
in Latin America would be only loosely 
applicable to them. 

This is not to suggest that existing 
studies and commentaries have no value. 
On the contrary, they have identified. 
and publicized an extremely important 
political and social phenomenon and 
have developed a set of propositions and 
hypotheses to guide further research. 
The next step would seem to be more 
intensive studies of the role of the mili- 
tary in a number of individual Latin- 
American countries. These, however, 
cannot be regarded as the ultimate 
objective of research strategy. In 
this country, policy-makers, the press, 
undergraduate and graduate instruc- 
tional programs, and the public are 
wedded to the concept of Latin America 
as a geographical and cultural unit. It 
will be necessary, therefore, to continue 
to speak and write about the role of 
the military in Latin America. It is 
very likely, however, that more nar- 
rowly focused studies will reveal such 
variations in military roles that state- 
ments about them will have to be made 
in rigorously comparative rather than 
loosely generalizing terms. 


36 Arthur P Whitaker, Argentina (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1964), p 1 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Do you have any concrete data 
that would back up the statement that 
officers in the armed forces of Latin- 
American countries come increasingly 
from the middle and lower classes? And 
if they do, how much do their values 
change as a result of their military 
training? 


A: As to whether there are any con- 
crete data on the source of officer re- 
cruitments, the answer is that there are 
not many. I have some published sta- 
tistics on- cadets entering the Mexican 
Military Academy—which indicate that 
they are being drawn largely from the 
bureaucratic, military, and commercial 
families. A smaller number come from 
the other social sectors. The point which 
I tried to make in my summary is that 
we really do not have much informa- 
tion. The sources for the statements I 
made were mainly the studies of Pro- 
fessors Lieuwen and Johnson and some 
of my own observations. All I can say 
is that it is a commonly held belief that 
Latin-American officers are being re- 
cruited increasingly from the middle and 
lower social sectors. This may not be 
true of all of the Latin-American coun- 
tries. As I suggested, any generaliza- 
tion made about Latin America is bound 
to break down when you apply it to a 
particular country. And now for the 
second part of your question: What 
happens to these people when they enter 
the Armed Services? Do their values 
change? In the presentation I made 
I was trying to state a general point of 
view, and not necessarily my own opin- 
ions. Both traditional and revisionist 
thinking holds that young officers who 
come from middle- or lower-sector fami- 
lies do retain some of the values of the 
social groups from which they derive. 
Now, one of the reservations I have 
about both positions is that I think that 


the attitudes of officers are shaped more 
by their professional experience, by mili- 
tary socialization. What they learn in 
their academies, their advanced service 
schools, and in their service abroad is, 
I think, more important in shaping 
their views than is their social deriva- 
tion. 


Q: How have the role and the psy- 
chology of Latin-American armies been 
affected by the continued border dis- 
putes which have plagued Latin America 
since Colonial times and which led to 
many wars in South America, in the 
Caribbean, and throughout Latin Amer- 
ica? How have the role and the psy- 
chology of the military been affected 
by the fact that the military, in effect, 
were in many Latin-American countries 
—particularly in Mexico and down 
through the Andean region where there 
is a large Indian population—for a very 
long time a sort of police force utilized 
to keep in order a large indigenous 
population? 


A: In regard to your first question, 
how the existence of border rivalries 
and tensions have affected the psychol- 
ogy of the military in Latin America, 
I think that they probably affected the 
Latin-American military in the same 
way that they have affected the military 
everywhere: they justify the military’s 
existence in their own minds. Now, as 
I pointed out, some people argue that 
these tensions, these disputes, can be 
settled peacefully, and many of them 
have been. But this is largely an argu- 
ment emanating from the United States, 
not from the Latin-American military. 
It is pretty hard to convince them that 
their concern with their frontiers is any 
less real than ours. The military argue 
that, with these dangers facing the na- 
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tion from the North, or the South, or 
the East, or the West, they must exist; 
they must have more money; they must 
become larger—the same sort of argu- 
ment that comes from the Pentagon and 
from the military in France, in England, 
or in any country which has or thinks 
it has an external threat. Now I did 
not quite get your second question. I 
got the argument that led up to it, but 
you were asking how this guerrilla ex- 
_ perience had affected the psychology of 
' the military? 


Q: No, not the guerrilla experience, 
the fact that the army in the New 
World, in most of Latin America, was a 
conquering army and remained the po- 
lice force of the Western civilization as 
it came in, overlaying the Indian civili- 
zation in a great many countries—not 
now, of course. . 


A: Well, I really do not know how 
to answer that question. I do not think 
that you can trace the mentality or psy- 
chology of the present Latin America 
back to the Spanish conquest of Amer- 
ica. The attitudes that the Latin-Ameri- 
can armies have developed, insofar as 
they can be identified, have derived, 
rather, I think, from postindependence 
experience, plus certain inherited values 
from the Colonial period. I really can- 
not identify the attitude of officer lead- 
ership as it exists today as deriving from 
any role as a police force holding down 
an indigenous population, particularly 
when many of the officers are themselves 
Indians or Mestizos. 


Q: Would you comment on the po- 
litical situation in Brazil? 


A: The Brazilian situation is very 
interesting in that it characterizes two 
points of view that I tried to develop in 


my paper: one, the military as a mod- 
erating force which keeps the political 
pendulum from swinging too far to one 
side or the other, presumably in this 
case the left, and, two, reformist trends 
within the military. How effective the 
Castelo Branco government will be as 
a reform government, I do not know. 
The question raises another interesting 
point: Is the Castelo Branco govern- 
ment really a military government? It 
got there by military action, unques- 
tionably, but General Castelo Branco 
is acting more like a civilian president 
than a military caudillo. I think that 
he gets his principal advice, at least on 
matters of economic and social policy 
and reform, not from officers, but from 
civilians. 


Q: Would you address yourself to 
the question of the American recogni- 
tion policy toward a Latin-American 
government which has come to power 
as a result of military action? In view 
of your revisionist approach toward the 
question of the function of the military 
in Latin-American government, would 
you argue that we should welcome such 
governments or at least try to make 
them welcome and not confront them 
with a policy of nonrecognition, which 
I think has been the case in the past? 


A: My own position on this, inas- 
much as I identified myself with the 
revisionists, is that I certainly do not 
believe that military governments should 
be actively encouraged. On the other 
hand, I belong to the school which 
believes that we should recognize the 
government in power without trying to 
use recognition as a weapon to influence 
other nations to establish or maintain 
this or that type of government. I do 
not think that that is any of our 
business, 
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Q: Is it valid to consider the mili- 
tary in Latin America as the Constitu- 
tion of each country—in the same sense, 
for example, that the Supreme Court 
can be viewed as the Constitution of the 
United States, or the Queen of England, 
the Constitution of that country—fol- 
lowing your statement that the military 
in each country seems to be the bal- 
ancing wheel? 


A: You were asking if the military 
can be regarded as a constitutional de- 
vice? 


Q: Well, no, in fact, the Constitution 
in the sense that they define how far 
the country can go in any one direction, 
and then they step in when they become 
concerned that this country is going too 
far to the left or to the right, as you 
said, in the same way that the Supreme 
Court does this in the United States. 


A: In some countries I think this 
situation does prevail, but I think that 
the capability of the military to do this 


varies substantially from one country 
to another, and the capability to do so 
depends, I think, on the influence, the 
power, and the degree of co-operation 
or lack of it exerted by other interest 
groups. Now in the Brazilian situation, 
where the military, in fact, did exercise 
the balancing power which they re- 
garded, incidentally, as their constitu- 
tional obligation, they would not have 
been able to do so without the substan- 
tial support of civilian groups. I do not 
think that in countries such as Argen- 
tina and Brazil, where powerful civilian 
groups such as labor and student or- 
ganizations exist, the military can uni- 
laterally dominate a government. A 
military government can be brought 
down in a day in Argentina or Brazil 
through unified civilian action. In other 
situations, in the case of the Dominican 
Republic, for example, I think that if 
the military decides to exercise what 
they regard as their constitutional right 
to determine what kind of government 
the nation is going to have, they can 
do so because existing civilian groups 
are not powerful enough to stop them. 


Communists, Socialists, and Christian Democrats 


By Tap Szuic 


ABSTRACT: If certain observable trends in Latin America 
continue, Christian Democracy could well become the political 
dimension that Latin America at its present stage of develop- 
ment requires. Although a great social, economic, political, 
and psychological revolution has been sweeping Latin America, 
no political ideology has arisen with it. Most political parties 
have been convenient umbrellas for various, shifting small 
interest groups. Aside from a few strong parties in individual 
countries, political parties have lacked purpose and have shown 
ideological weaknesses. Although communism and socialism 
have been influential on occasion and in different countries, 
neither has managed to become the party of the masses. The 
two clashing influences of the present age in Latin America— 
the Cuban revolution and the Alliance for Progress—created 
the need for a solution of their conflict. Christian Democracy, 
especially as it has emerged in Chile, with the resounding suc- 
cess of President Eduardo Frei Montalva, offers hope of a 
synthesis. Its ideas appeal to youthful intellectuals and to 
middle-class women, and it has the support of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the labor unions. If Christian Democracy 
prevails in the other Latin-American countries, they may, like 
Chile, show an inclination to “third world” policies in interna- 
tional relations. Although political predictions are risky, we 
cannot ignore the significance of the new trend toward Chris- 
tian Democracy in Latin America.—Ed. 
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F we were to list communism, social- 

ism, and Christian Democracy in 
the order of their present political im- 
portance in Latin America, I would not 
hesitate to name the Christian Demo- 
crats first. This is not because the 
Christian Democrats have already be- 
come the dominant political force in the 
southern part of our hemisphere. This 
point is far from having been reached. 
But I do believe that Christian Democ- 
racy’s emergence and growing strength 
do constitute perhaps the most signifi- 
cant political development in Latin 
America—certainly since the Cuban rev- 
olution six years ago, if not in the post- 
war years in general, 

Political predictions in Latin Amer- 
ica, as elsewhere, are a risky business 
I would not venture to prophesy what 
the political landscape of Latin America 
may be five or ten years from now. 
But if certain observable trends do con- 
tinue to develop as they have in the 
recent past—and if history does have 
the logic we assume it does—then, I 
think, it might be proper to submit the 
proposition that Christian Democracy 
could well become the political form and 
dimension that Latin America requires 
at this stage. 

The reasons why it might be so are 
many. The principal reason lies in the 
larger fact that a major revolution— 
social and economic, political and psy- 
chological—is sweeping Latin America. 
The existence of such a revolutionary 
process, reaching so deeply into the 
flesh anc the soul of Latin Americans, 
evidently implies a search for definitions 
and for an identity. Because men are 
political animals and respond to politi- 
cal stimuli, then, it seems to me, this 
Latin-American revolution requires a 
political ideology. 

THE LATIN-AMERICAN 
POLITICAL VACUUM 


And, vet, the political landscape of 
Latin America in the last twenty years 
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has been much of a desert, both in terms 
of defined ideologies and in terms of 
political parties that were more than 
a convenient umbrella for special and 
shifting interests of small groups. To 
be sure, there have been exceptions. 
The Partido del Pueblo (APRA) in 
Peru enjoyed for a period, now and 
then, vast mass support. The Acción 
Democratica (AD) in Venezuela was a 
power in the 1940’s and then returned 
to the scene after the 1958 revolution 
to win the elections. Both the APRA 
and the AD were mass-based parties, 
with as clearly defined—and aggressive 
—ideological content as anything found 
in Latin America. But the history of 
other political parties in Latin America 
has been suggestive of ideological weak- 
nesses and of a lack of defined purpose, 
even if they were traditional groups 
such as the Chilean or Argentine radi- 
cals—if we talk in terms of the con- 
temporary revolutionary process. 

It might be argued that Peronismo in 
Argentina had emerged as a political- 
ideological instrument, but it had be- 
come so polluted by the Perén dictator- 
ship that its notions of ‘“Justicialismo” 
never acquired a discernible meaning. 

Beginning in the early 1960’s—and 
coinciding with the Cuban revolution— 
the Latin-American political scene 
was increasingly becoming an ideological 
vacuum. Both the Peruvian APRA and 
the Venezuelan AD were being eroded 
Peronismo was a headless protest move- 
ment. Democratic political leadership 
in revolutionary Latin America was 
hardly visible on a continental scale, 
despite the presence of individual lead- 
ers such as President Romulo Betan- 
court in Venezuela, President Alberto 
Lleras Camargo in Colombia, and—in 
the new generation—of President Fer- 
nando Belaunde Terry in Peru. 

At the far left of the political spec- 
trum, the Cuban revolution and its 
gradual transformation into a Marxist- 
Leninist experiment raised the threat 
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tha- it might be the Communist ideology 
tha: would in time conquer the Latin- 
American revolution on a hemispheric 
scale. Here was a revolution that 
commanded the attentions of all Latin 
America, that had a clear purpose— 
whether one liked it or not—and that 
had a defined ideology, whether one 
liked it or not. Despite all these char- 
acteristics and advantages, however, the 
Cuban revolution found no imitators, 
and communism as an ideology failed to 
make significant headway. 

In the first place, communism in 
Latin America never succeeded in be- 
coming a movement of the masses, al- 
though most of the parties have existed 
there now for close to forty years. His- 
torically, Latin-American communism 
has been a phenomenon of the ebbing 
and flowing influence of a minority. 
There have been intellectuals in the 
Latin-American Communist parties— 
some very outstanding ones for that 
matter—and there have been union 
leaders and student leaders. 

The parties, as I have said, have 
been influential on occasion because 
in the political trading over the years 
Communist votes could be obtained in 
exchange for certain advantages. Com- 
munist votes are said to have swung the 
balance in narrow races, for example, in 
Chile in 1946, or in Brazil in 1955. 
Non-Communists have used Communists 
for their own advantage, and Com- 
munists have often espoused bourgeois 
causes for their own tactical reasons. 
But as a political or ideological force 
communism in Latin America could 
never quite make it, in contrast to its 
achievements in the industrialized coun- 
tries of Western Europe, such as France 
or Italy. 

Despite strong Marxist influences in 
Latin America—and I am using the 
term Marxist as distinct from Com- 
munist—socialism has likewise failed to 
flourish in the hemisphere. There are 
Socialist parties in most of the repub- 
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lics, and on occasions they have exer- 
cised a modicum of influence, but the 
Socialists, like the Communists, could 
never command mass support. 

This, then, was the historical and 
political state of affairs in Latin Amer- 
ica as the hemisphere entered the full- 
fledged revolutionary period at the out- 
set of the decade of the 1960’s. By and 
large, it was a political and ideological 
vacuum, with neither the extreme left- 
ist nor the traditional democratic-cen- 
trist tendencies achieving a real impact 
or contributing to the solution of the 
hemisphere’s problems. 


CUBA AND THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


It is important to remember, how- 
ever, that by that time Latin America 
had felt the impact of the Cuban revolu- 
tion and the counterimpact of the Alli- 
ance for Progress—the two clashing in- 
fluences of our age. One advocated 
radical change and upheaval; the other 
urged policies of evolution with an ac- 
cent on free enterprise as a key to eco- 
nomic development. But, as time went 
by, it became increasingly clear that 
the body politic of Latin America shied 
away from full acceptance of either the 
Cuban-inspired solutions or those repre- 
sented by the Western world. 

The impatience of the new genera- 
tions of Latin Americans, and their 
mounting quest for a form of self-asser- 
tion, demanded a solution that would 
be essentially and peculiarly Latin- 
American, suited to their temperament, 
history, and special conditions and re- 
quirements. It became evident that the 
political and ideological vacuum had to 
be filled in some manner. It was at this 
point, I believe, that Christian Democ- 
racy found its direction. 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY COMES OF AGE 


Christian Democratic movements 
have, of course, existed in Latin Amer- 
ica for a considerable time. They were 
in some evidence in Argentina, Brazil, 
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Chile, and Peru, and for years Christian 
Democracy was a major movement in 
Venezuela with the Copei party led by 
Dr. Rafael Caldera. But in terms of a 
potential ideological hemispheric move- 
ment—representing the synthesis of the 
opposing influences in Latin America, 
Christian Democracy came of age in 
Chile. 

It made its impressive, if not alto- 
gether successful, debut in 1958, when 
Senator Eduardo Frei Montalva, lead- 
ing the Christian Democratic ticket, ran 
in the Chilean presidential elections. 
He lost, but the movement became a 
major factor in Chile’s politics. Six 
years later—in September 1964—Sena- 
tor Frei ran again, and this time he 
won. His victory was particularly sig- 
nificant because, in defeating Senator 
Salvador Allende, the candidate of the 
Socialist-Communist bloc, Mr. Frei’s 
Christian Democrats scored an upset 
over an ideological movement. 

If there was any suspicion that Mr. 
Frei won last year only because many 
Chileans voted against Mr. Allende and 
Marxism rather than for the Christian 
Democrazs, it was dispelled in the con- 
gressional elections last March 7. 
President Frei’s party won absolute ma- 
jority in the Chamber of Deputies, the 
first party in Chile to do so since 1841. 
It also won the majority of the contested 
Senate seats. This was unquestionably 
a mandate for President Frei and the 
Christian Democrats to move ahead 
with their program of “Revolution with 
Liberty,” a left-of-center policy of 
democratic social revolution blending 
the ingredients of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress with a Chilean vision of the hem- 
isphere. In scoring these victories, 
President Frei simultaneously rose to 
the status of a major Latin-American 
political leader, and of spokesman for 
an ideology that may well be the answer 
to the hemispheric search for a political 
identity. 
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In its modern context, Christian De- 
mocracy seems to exercise an appeal to 
otherwise unrelated groups. It has con- 
siderable power among university stu- 
dents not only in Chile, but in Venezu- 
ela, Peru, and Brazil. In both Vene- 
zuela and Brazil, Christian Democrats 
have defeated Communists and other 
extreme leftist groups in university 
elections. 

One explanation of this phenomenon 
is that Christian Democracy makes it 
possible for young people to be ardently 
critical of the old order—including the 
Latin-American version of capitalism— 
without being forced into the extreme of 
communism. As such, then, Christian 
Democracy is both an alternative and a 
safety valve. l 

On another level, Christian Democ- 
racy apparently has an appeal to 
women, especially of the middle class. 
Women played a key role in the Chris- 
tian Democratic victories in Chile, and 
they were crucial in creating the politi- 
cal climate that led to the ouster of 
President João Goulart in Brazil in 
1964, when his regime veered increas- 
ingly to the extreme left. In the po- 
litical vacuum that today exists in 
Brazil, women are reported to be turn- 
ing to Christian Democracy, though it is 
far from having developed the structure 
or power of its Chilean counterpart. 

Then there is the role played in a 
wider context of this situation by the 
Roman Catholic Church in Latin Amer- 
ica. While the Christian Democratic 
movements are not confessional church 
movements, the leadership for social 
reform now wielded by the younger 
members of the Latin-American episco- 
pate does establish a certain community 
of purpose between Christian Democ- 
racy and that church. And the Roman 
Catholic Church remains one of the 
great powers in Latin America. It is 
the Roman Catholic Church that pro- 
vides today the link between the Chris- 
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tian Democratic political parties, such 
as the Chilean party, and the Christian 
Democratic Jabor union movements. 

In a broad sense there also is a rela- 
tionship between the ideas of the Chris- 
tian Democrats and the episcopal or- 
ganization known as CELAM—the 
Latin-American Episcopal Council. 
This is the group of younger bishops in 
Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, and else- 
where who are the spokesmen for social 
reform. ' 

Jointly, the Christian Democrats—as 
a political movement—and the labor 
and the bishops’ groups in their own 
fields represent a powerful new force on 
the Latin-American scene. Drawing on 
the Catholic traditions of Latin Amer- 
ica, and related to the crucial new role 
now being played by the “new Church” 
in the hemisphere, the Christian Demo- 
crats are moving towards the forefront 
of the democratic revolutionary process. 
Their growing importance is certain to 
change profoundly, in time, many Latin- 
American attitudes. 

If the views of President Frei are rep- 
resentative of a wider spectrum of Chris- 
tian Democratic thinking in Latin Amer- 
ica—as they well may. be—this move- 
ment will insist on a relationship 
between the internal development tasks 
and international attitudes. Thus, 
while Mr. Frei accepts and desires co- 
operation with the United States under 
the Alliance for Progress, he also advo- 
cates a greater Latin-American partici- 
pation in world affairs on an independ- 
ent basis. In that sense, there is, in the 
Christian Democratic thinking, an incli- 
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nation towards “third world” tendencies. 

To make this point, the new Chilean 
government has established diplomatic 
and trade relations with the Soviet 
Union and other Communist nations, a 
luxury it could enjoy after shattering 
the power of Marxism at home. It also 
believes that Cuba is not altogether 
lost to the Americas. It advocates rapid 
advances towards Latin America’s eco- 
nomic integration, aiming at a hemi- 
sphere common market. It desires a 
reorganization oi the Organization of 
American States to fit it better into the 
new age that is dawning in the hemi- 
sphere. In many of these areas, Chile 
wishes to move faster than the United 
States is prepared to do. 


CONCLUSION 


With its basic strength in Chile and 
Venezuela, Christian Democracy may 
be on the threshold of winning new po- 
sitions elsewhere. It is growing in in- 
fluence in Peru, and it may become a 
solution for the Brazilian political vac- 
uum. It has important elements in 
Argentina, where Peronists are still look- 
ing for a political home, and it is influ- 
ential to some degree in the Dominican 
Republic and Guatemala. 

Political predictions are, of course, 
risky in Latin America. But avoiding 
making predictions does not, at the 
same time, allow an observer to ignore 
the new trends. And among the new 
trends that have emerged in Latin 
America in recent years, none is more 
significant and promising than Christian 
Democracy. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: You stated in your very wonder- 
ful exposition that class was, in effect, 
the labor arm of Christian Democracy 
in Latin America. Why is it then that 


there are two Christian movements in 
Chile, one affiliated with class, which is 
the Social Christian movement, and the 
other the Christian Democratic move- 
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ment, much larger, which is not affiliated 
with class? 


A: I made a point of saying that 
this is a controversial movement, and I 
did not say that class was a big part of 
the Christian Democratic party in Chile. 
In fact, I think I did say that class 
was a subject of controversy within the 
Christian Democratic party, and you 
are quite right in pointing out that there 
is a difference between different parts 
of Christian Democratic movements in 
which class controversies play a part. 


Q: My understanding about Marx- 
ism is that it is an ideology opposed 
to capitalistic control of the economic 
system and that Marxism may not work 
so well in peasant societies. I under- 
stand that there are many peasant so- 
cieties in Latin America, so I would like 
to know how the Marxists might be 
working in Latin America, and whether 
they are democratic, and, if not demo- 
cratic, what can be done about it? 


A: There are two rather active 
Marxist groups in the world: the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, who can- 
not quite decide amongst themselves 
what Marxism is to begin with. Was 
Marx right? Was Engels right? Was 
Lenin right? I think that the point is 
this: that there has been a Marxist 
trend or Marxist trends in Latin Amer- 
ica, going back quite a few generations, 
which have also been represented in the 
Socialist party, the Communist party, 
and even the free world parties. I 
think you would find Marxist strength 
in the British Labour party, to name 
one. But I ‘think that in Latin 
America there has always been a 
distinction between those who believe 
in the discipline of the Communist 
party and all that it implies and those 
who, intellectually or economically or so- 
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cially, to a larger or lesser extent, enter- 
tain neo-Marxist values which, sooner 
or later, would or would not dissolve 
into Communist thinking, particularly 
the student groups composed of a type 
of intellectual who, in certain circum- 
stances, may be attracted by certain 
types of Marxist intellectual thinking. 
I think it should be kept in mind that 
they are not necessarily Communists in 
the full sense of the word or members 
of Communist parties. 


Q: In connection with the gratify- 
ing victory of Senor Frei in Chile over 
the forces of the Communists and the 
group that called themselves Socialists, 
is it fair to say or am I correct in stat- 
ing that the word “socialist” is used as 
much in Latin America as it is in other 
parts of the world; that the Socialist 
parties in Latin America are neither 
affiliated with the Socialist Interna- 
tional, nor would they be admitted to 
the Socialist International, which con- 
sists of the Democratic Socialist parties 
of the Western Hemisphere; and that 
the Socialist parties of the Socialist In- 
ternational, which are particularly in- 
terested in the Latin-American scene, 
hailed the victory of Senor Frei and, 
as a matter of fact, urged his election 
over the so-called Communist-Socialist 
coalition? 


A: This relates, unfortunately, to 
the fact that we remain prisoners of 
language. We have to agree occasion- 
ally to be inaccurate in using certain 
words, particularly when certain parties 
use such names for themselves as ‘“So- 
cialist party.” I think your point is 
well taken, that you would not compare 
the Socialist party of Chile with the 
British Labour party or the Italian or 
French Socialist parties. But still we 
do have doctrines within the context of 
certain words and certain definitions. 
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The phonetical fusions on what “democ- 
racy” means and what “socialism” means 
are so great that occasionally we do 
have to sacrifice accuracy. I think that 
the point which you made—that the 
Chilean Socialist party would not be 
admitted to be such by the European 
type of Socialist party—is well taken, 
but I think that, historically, in Latin 
America you also find a more traditional 
Socialist party, a small party which in 
the late 1930’s came rather close, de- 
spite its smallness, to the modern Euro- 
pean Socialist ideology. I think that 
we understand each other on the many 
differences among Socialist parties. 
Your point is well taken. 


Q: In your rather optimistic pres- 
entation today—optimistic let us say in 
comparison to the tone of your book, 
The Winds ‘of Revolution—you have 
laid your heaviest emphasis upon the 
emergence of the Christian Democratic 
party to fill the vacuum of ideologies 
which you discussed in your book. Is 
your optimism today for the future 
Latin America based entirely upon this, 
and do you still maintain, as you did, 
essentially, last year, that the Alliance 
has, in its basic framework for progress, 
in its basic elements, been a failure? 
Or do you find some progress in the 
Alliance as well? 


A: I think that I do find progress 
in the Alliance as well. I think the 
criticism of the Alliance that I made 
two years ago and last year related, not 
to the concept which I believed in then 
and believe in now, but to some of the 
~ methods used. I think that realizing a 
foreign policy or a program for progress 
is not an achievement which comes to 
a man in one afternoon. But if we are 
dealing with a ten-year, perhaps a 
twenty-year, program, I think that that 
which has been achieved, particularly 
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in the last year or so, in terms of insti- 
tution-building—rather than the build- 
ing of dams or visible accomplishments, 
like more schools or more housing, 
which will come in time—is promising. 
I think it is very important that the 
Alliance came from Latin America itself, 
and an important aspect of it has been 
the creation of the institutions of devel- 
opment such as the Planning Board. 
Just last week in Washington we had a 
meeting of eighteen Chiefs of Planning 
Agencies of Latin America. This was 
the first time that eighteen governments 
got together on a rather sophisticated 
and advanced technical and economic 
plan, to discuss in seriousness, and 
with a rather abundant knowledge of 
facts, the infrastructure which showed, 
through projection, what could be done. 
I think that this is one of the very 
encouraging—particularly in the last 
year or so—developments of the time 
because I think that for the first time 
a framework has been created upon 
which a program of development by | 
Latin-Americans for themselves can be 
built and cease’ to be the foreign- 
financed—even though with the best in- 
tentions—program which it had to be 
at the outset. The second point is that 
which you call “optimism,” and I go 
along with that word. I think that the 
Chilean victory, the Frei victory, was 
not the first one which made a political 
point. I find these victories encourag- 
ing in the sense that, in this kind 
of political climate, real stability may 
emerge. 


Q: You discuss the importance of 
the Christian Democratic movement as 
shown in its Frei victory. I wonder if 
you would tell us a little bit more about 
the content and ideology of the Chris- 
tian Democratic movement, and perhaps 
it would be useful if you could com- 
pare that, as you see it, with the con- 
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tent in, let us say, the political program 
in Brazil? 


A: Supposedly, the best definitions 
had to come from the program of the 
Christian Democratic party in Chile as 
stated in the campaign and as gradually 
being put in effect by the Frei govern- 
ment now in power. It would appear to 
me that in the political and ideological 
field the main thrust of the movement is 
very much that which was contained in 
the slogan of the Frei party which was 
“Revolution and Liberty.” I think that 
by stating it in so many words it defines, 
or attempts to define, the difference be- 
tween a “revolution” and the change- 
over of the political and social economic 
order that results in the loss of civil 
liberties, the Constitution of the federal 
government, and the whole set of com- 
ponents which we understand, or try to 

. understand, within the difficulties of a 
democratic system. 

I think that one of the points 
which did arise in the Chilean cam- 
paign was that in emphasizing “revo- 
lution with liberty,” Frei tried to cre- 
ate the distinction between his move- 
ment and that which occurred in Cuba, 
where revolution took place, but where 
democratic institutions suffered. In the 
second place Mr. Frei, who seems to be 
much on his own, in terms of his own 
vision of the world and of Chile, aims 
at a system of a quick and effective re- 
form in the social and economic field 
and, if possible, within the context of 
the democratic government. This, I 
think, touches upon the very foundation 
of this argument in Latin America 
which is represented, on the one hand, 
by Castro claiming that you cannot 
have a democratic social revolution 
because you have to abolish the federal 
government in order to have a social 
revolution and, on the other, as you 
expressed earlier, those who claim that 
it is possible with democratic insti- 
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tutions, the whole system of checks and 
balances, to move ahead with a pro- 
gram of social reform. 

For that reason, I believe that the 
very overwhelming and very impressive 
majority that the Frei government won 
in the congressional election, makes 
the point very strongly that it is desira- 
ble and possible to obtain social and 
economic reform with the consent of 
those governments through action of 
the congress. Leading from there to 
greater specifics, as I understand them, 
I think Frei is interested, and the 
Christian Democrats are interested, 
in some kind of partnership between 
the Frei, government and business 
enterprise, Chilean and foreign, in 
the case of the copper companies and 
nitro companies and, perhaps, in a 
greater role for the state, I think that 
the case in point is the agreement which 
was arrived at amicably by the govern- 
ment and the three copper companies. 
There is an interesting footnote that, as 
soon as this agreement—under which the 
Chilean government, the Chilean state, 
became a 51 per cent stockholder in 
the copper companies—was signed, the 
value of the stock of the three copper 
companies rose considerably on the New 
York Stock Exchange, which presum- 
ably reflects confidence. 

I think that, when done correctly, 
they want to move ahead further with 
land reform. The Land Reform Bill 
was passed under the government by 
the former congress, which was a 
rather timid one, but is the one 
that, perhaps, has accomplished the 
most for the democratic side. I think 
Frei wants to move ahead with educa- 
tion, with the whole spectrum of im- > 
provements: development of social serv- 
ices, education, economic development, 
and the like. I think his government 
will place great emphasis on forcing the 
Latin-American governments to politi- 
cal definitions and to the major politi- 
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cal decision that the time has come for 
the creation, or serious movement to- 
ward, economic integration on the model 
of the European Economic Community. 
Frei makes the point that for the last 
several years there have been micro- 
negotiations instead of serious negotia- 
tions on integration and that the time 
has come to move to the next step of 
development in the broader concept of 
Latin America—to economic integra- 
tion. So I think that, both in the do- 
mestic and in the international sphere, 
you will find, that Latin America will 
go to a socialism or Democratic Social- 
ism at home, with, perhaps, mixed en- 
terprises in economy, partnership of 
state and private interests, domestic and 
foreign enterprise, and a great emphasis 
on rebuilding and reorganizing interna- 
tional relationships in terms of Latin 
America. 


Q: Is it not really an oversimplifi- 
cation to look at Latin-American politics 
in terms only of the Socialists, the Com- 
munists, and the Christian Democrats? 
In the case of the Communists, we dis- 
missed them on the grounds of their 
connection with the Soviet Union and 
the like. Are there not a lot of other 
important leftist groups? In the case 
of the Socialists, admittedly socialism, 
in the sense of government intervention 
in the economy, is very important as an 
ideological strain, and in the case of 
the Christian Democrats, I wonder if 
you are not really overestimating their 
importance. As you yourself mentioned, 
there are really only five or six coun- 
tries, at the most, in which the Chris- 
tian Democratic party has any signifi- 
cance at all. There is one only, or 
maybe two, in which it is a major party. 
Therefore, we cannot observe Christian 
Democracy as given in your presenta- 
tion. Will the Christian Democrats 
provide the answer for Latin America, 
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the middle way, the ideology which will 
respond to the need for revolution with- 
out sacrificing liberty? 


A: I gather that the question is: 
Have I oversold the Christian Demo- 
crats? Well, I do not know. I started 
out this morning by saying that predic- 
tions are a risky business and repeated 
this on the last page of my paper. Cer- 
tainly one can oversimplify. There 
is an institutional problem involved 
which concerns the topic which was 
given me: “Communists, Socialists, and 
Christian Democrats.” To the present, 
we have spent a great deal of time talk- 
ing about the history of Latin America, 
less about its present groups and sub- 
groups. There is no group or party in 
Latin America which calls itself Com- 
munist, but there are groups such as the 
Movimiento de Izgierda Revolucionario 
(MIR) in Venezuela, which is an ex- 
treme group and more radical than the 
established Communist party. There is 
an MIR group in Peru, and a Commu- 
nist party in Brazil, as well as several 
other groups which are segments of the 
Left, but I think that for the purpose 
of a reasonably orderly discussion, there 
must be some simplifying, and to pull 
together the pronounced leftists or ex- 
treme leftist movements helps. Will the 
Christian Democrats be the answer to 
everybody? I do not know. As an ob- 
server I find it impressive that they 
have done as much as they have in 
Chile. They have slowly increased their 
strength in Venezuela, where they have 
to compete with the whole spectrum of 
leftist parties; in fact, there is no right- 
ist party to speak of in Venezuela. In 
the last three years there has occurred 
the emergence of a very interesting and 
rather radical branch of the Christian 
Democratic movement in Brazil. Some 
of these people call themselves the 
Catholic Youth for Struggle with Marx 
and for God. This is one of the 
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strengths that has developed since the 
revolution of last year. In Brazil, in 
terms of democratic parties, the Labor 
party, for example, never had an ide- 
ology, never had it directed, but it was 
purely a concentration of private inter- 
ests and various rightists and leftists. 
I was not stating a conclusion:in my 
discussion, but raising a question and a 
general question: Is it likely or is it 
possible that the Christian Democracy 
which has some strength and some 
power in all Latin-American countries 
may possibly, conceivably, and also, in 
part because of the feminine element in 
politics, accept the Brazilian version of 
Christian Democracy? They have been 
influential in Peru. I think they have 
shown in the Chilean congress the util- 
ity of popular action and have done 
some of the work which we needed to 
get land reform through. I think that 
they are emerging as the single most 
interesting movement in Latin America; 
I think it would be foolish to go on to 
make a prediction that Christian De- 
mocracy $s the future. But I just do not 
see any other possibility right now, and 
that is why I think it significant to 
emphasize that which has been accom- 
plished by the Christian Democrats. 


Q: Is the Roman Catholic Church a 
benefactor of the Latin-American peo- 
ple? 


A: I think this is an important point 
to raise, and let me add quickly, by way 
of credentials, or noncredentials, that I 
am not a Catholic. But an important 
thing has happened, or is happening, in 
Latin America: the rapidly changing as- 
pect of the Church. If you look at the 
full Latin-American picture, I think that 
you will find contradictions. You will 
find the so-called traditional reactionary 
cardinals, or bishops, or priests in the 
villages. You will find those who in 
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Cuba, once upon a time, were known as 
the “Spanish Priests.” But I think that 
you will also find a fresh outlook in the 
Latin-American Church within the last 
five years, for two reasons: one of them 
the influence of Pope John XXIII 
and the encyclicals and the other a 
change in social thinking by Latin- 
American priests. Now let me be spe- 
cific. In the Northeast of Brazil, which 
is probably the most futile, or has been 
the most futile, abandoned, destitute 
area of Brazil, for a Latin-American 
area with twenty million people with an 
average annual income around $1,500, 
there are about forty bishops assigned 
to the Northeast. Northeastern bishops 
today, without any question, have be- 
come the most coherent force for social 
reform and for social justice in that part 
of the world. Last month there was 
a Seminar, attended by forty bishops, 
with the title, “The Catholic Church 
and Social Reform.” Before the gov- 
ernment was overthrown last year, the 
Church had been busy organizing their 
own Church-led league as a counter- 
weight to leagues organized by the so- 
called Marxist groups and the groups 
of peasants who were trying to get land. 
A time came when some of the land- 
owners, and some of the politicians, re- 
garded the Church-led leagues and the 
young bishops as much more dangerous 
to the status quo than the Marxist or 
the Communist or the peasant groups 
who were operating their own leagues. 
At the conference in Chicago two 
months ago, the new Cardinal of Lima 
made a speech in which he made the 
point that he himself had been accused 
of Communist tendencies because of his 
insistence on social reform. I think that 
the new bishops, in Chile, in Santi- 
ago, for example, have done more and 
are doing more to change the social 
structure—and that is what we mean by 
“revolution” in Latin America—than a 
great many people who go around mak- 
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ing speeches about social reform. In 
Chile, Colombia, Brazil, and a few other 
places, the Church groups are discussing 
openly the question of demographic 
pressures and planned parenthood. The 
Ecumenical Council, as you know, is 
dealing with the basic question of birth 
control as far as the Church as a whole 
is concerned. Is it valid or necessary or 
constructive to argue that once upon a 
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time the Church was one of the three 
major problems in Latin America? I 
think it is much more valid to see the 
forward-looking, important work that 
the Church is doing on the village level, 
the university level, and the social- 
group level in pushing social reform. I 
think that this is one of the very signifi- 
cant new trends and new developments 
in Latin America. 


Some Legal Aspects of the Colonial 
Problem in Latin America 


By His EXCELLENCY CARLOS MARIA VELAZQUEZ 


ABSTRACT: The colonial problem in Latin America is not 
one of that continent’s most urgent problems, but it does 
exist, and the jurisprudence of the United Nations concern- 
ing colonial territories has set into motion a comprehensive 
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embodying the best solution to these problems are: (1) The 
territories of America cannot be the object of colonization and 
(2) American states do not recognize territorial acquisition or 
special advantages obtained by coercion. The first is based on 
the politico-juridical principle known as the uti possiditis jure 
of 1810, which has been cited often in various crises of Latin- 
American history. The second has long constituted an out- 
standing characteristic of the political and juridical thinking 
of Latin America. Similar legal principles are embodied in 
international law. Therefore, the resolutions made by Inter- 
national American Conferences and by other Inter-American 
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These resolutions, along with the legal decisions of the United 
Nations on colonial matters, provide a means for solving Latin- 
American colonial problems—thus eliminating the suspicion 
and frustration resulting from them, and creating an atmos- 
phere in Latin America more favorable to the co-operation 
necessary for its development.—Ed. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN COLONIAL PROBLEM 


HE legal aspect of the colonial 

problem in Latin America may well 
be a question that does not give rise to 
too much concern, since there are others 
of greater urgency in our continent, but 
it does, nevertheless, exist, for there are, 
in Latin America, colonies that stand 
as the remains of the colonial expan- 
sionism of earlier centuries. 

In the past, there had never been a 
fitting forum for the airing of this prob- 
lem, but the approval of the Charter of 
the United Nations; the principles it 
stands for, explicitly and implicitly; the 
evolution and gradual progress that the 
jurisprudence of the United Nations 
has imparted to the chapter on colonial 
territories; and the ultimate approval in 
1960 of a now historic resolution on 
the immediate independence of all co- 
lonial countries and peoples (Res. 1514, 
XV) not only have made the matter of 
outstanding importance, but have set in 
motion a comprehensive debate on all 
aspects of colonialism. I intend to refer 
specifically to some aspects which are 
purely legal or which are related to the 
interpretation of certain legal texts 
capable of being applied to the case of 
the colonial problem in Latin America. 
Perhaps in this interpretation, ways 
may be found to a just solution. 

The two principles constituting, in my 
opinion, the best-founded legal basis for 
any juridical or political solution to be 
tried are: (1) The territories of Amer- 
ica cannot be the object of colonization 
and (2) American states do not recog- 
nize territorial acquisitions or special 
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advantages obtained by force or any 
other coercive means.* 


THE First PRINCIPLE 


At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the newly independent states of 
Spanish America proclaimed a principle 
which, as I said, constitutes one of the 
pillars of common law. This doctrine, 
or this politico-juridical principle, is 
known as the uti possidetis jure of 1810 
and, for the first time, as far as is known, 
it was explicitly stated in the Funda- 
mental Law of Colombia, approved by 
the Congress of Angostura in 1819. Its 
scope was admirably defined in an arbi- 
tral award handed down by the Swiss 
Federal Council on 24 March 1922, in 
the case of a frontier question between 
the Republics of Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. The award reads: 


When the Spanish Colonies of Central 
and South America proclaimed their inde- 
pendence in the course of the second dec- 
ade of the XIXth Century, they adopted 
a principle of constitutional and inter- 
national law, to which they gave the name 
of the uti possidetis juris of 1810, in order 
to state that the frontiers of the newly 
constituted republics would be those of 
the Spanish Provinces they were replacing. 
This general principle offered the advan- 
tage of setting forth as an absolute rule, 
that ın one-time Spanish America, from the ` 
legal point of view, there was no such 
thing as land without owner; the regions, 
unexplored or unoccupied by the Spaniards 
were thereby considered legally to belong 
to each of the republics that had succeeded 
the Spanish Province to which those Ter- 
ritories had been granted by virtue of an- 
cient Royal Decrees of the Spanish Mother- 
land Although not de facto occupied, 
these territories were, by common agree- 
ment, considered de jure occupied by the 
new Republic ab initio. Efforts to con- 
quer or colonize them from across the 
frontier—as well as any encroachments— 
lost all value and possessed no legal stand- 


1 Charter of the Organization of American 
States, Art. 17. 
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ing. This principle also offered the ad- 
vantage—or it was at least hoped that it 
would so do—of avoiding frontier disputes 
between the new states. 

Finally [and this 1s what I wish to stress] 
this principle barred any of the attempts 
made by the Colonizing Siates of Europe, 
to possess lands which they might other- 
wise have considered res nullius. The 
international situation of Spanish Amer- 
ica was, from the beginning, itself entirely 
different irom that of Africa, for example 
Although this pricciple was later given a 
more general acceptance under the name 
of the Monroe Doctrine, 4 had, much 
earlier, been the basis for South American 
Common Law? 


I do not believe that I need stress the 
importance of this definition as far as 
we are concerned. Colonization of 
American territories occurring after the 
proclamation of this doctrine constitutes 
a violation of a principle which, I re- 
peat, lies at the very basis of South 
American common law, as the award of 
the Swiss Federal Council sets forth. 
I wish to draw the implication that the 
same solution could be applied to the 
African continent, not only because 
their states appear to have accepted the 
doctrine of uti possidetis peacefully, in 
what we might call its internal aspects, 
that is to say, on frontier problems, but 
also in its full external application, 
namely, in the determined affirmation 
that Africa—as was the case for Amer- 
ica—cannot be the subject for coloniza- 
tion by foreign states. The Charter of 
the Organization of African Unity sets 
forth this principle of the unity and un- 
assailability of Africa when it states 
that the Organization comprises the 
African States of the continent, Mada- 
gascar, and other islands surrounding 
Africa (Art. 1, p. 2), and thus rejects 
the existence of any res nullius terri- 
tories—even of an insular nature—that 
might in the future be the object of 


2 Recuei de Sentences Arbitrales, Vol. 1, p 
228. 
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colonization on the part of a non- 
African state. 

For this reason, if to an African of 
our day—to cite the words with which 
His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I 
addressed the Heads of African States 
at Addis Ababa—‘“freedom means noth- 
ing if all Africans are not free,” as far 
as we, Americans, are concerned, our 
process of emancipation cannot be con- 
sidered complete while there exist in the 
continent peoples and regions still sub- 
jected to colonial systems or territories 
occupied by non-American countries.® 


SECOND PRINCIPLE 


The nonrecognition of force as a 
means to acquire territorial rights or 
other advantages, and the indiscriminate 
condemnation of wars of aggression, 
have constituted one of the most out- 
standing characteristics of the political 
and juridical thinking of Latin America. 
It is part and parcel of the cultural 
heritage of Spain, whose tradition from 
the days of Vitoria—father and founder 
of international law—has been one 
whereby moral principles have been 
raised to the level of legal principles—a 
tradition of the natural law enshrined 
in the heart of positive law. 

In 1869, almost a century ago, 
Mariano Varela, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Argentina, at a time when his 
country was emerging victorious from a 
war, stated in a phrase that has been 
famous in Latin America that “victory 
grants no rights.” From that time to 
this, such a succinct expression of the 
old maxim of ex injuria jus non oritur 
has gradually been adopted by Amer- 
ican States at different opportunities, 
and has achieved universal acceptance in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Briand-Kellogeg Pact, and the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


8 Resolution XX XIII of the Ninth Inter- 
national American Conference, Bogota, 1948. 
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A brief survey of these different op- 
portunities will not only prove that this 
principle has been one of the constants 
in our historical paths as independent 
states, but will also define its scope and 
value as a canon of international law. 

The first precise, albeit conditioned, 
statement of it was made at the First 
International American Conference in 
1890, in a resolution entitled “Right of 


Conquest” where, after proclaiming its . 


deletion from American common law, 
the doctrine of uti possidetis of 1810 is 
explicitly reaffirmed.+ 

This was followed by a declaration of 
the Sixth Conference held in Havana in 
1923 on the illegality of wars of aggres- 
sion * and another addressed by nineteen 
American States to the Governments of 
Bolivia and Paraguay which at the time, 
in 1932, were disputing possession of the 
territory known as the Gran Chaco. 
This note warned that the States de- 
claring it would not recognize any ter- 
ritorial agreement on the controversy 
not obtained by peaceful means, nor 
the validity of acquisitions achieved 
by occupation or conquest by force of 
arms.° F 

If from the feld of declarations and 
recommendations, we pass to that of 
legal instruments, we find that the state- 
ment of the principle is just as categori- 
cal and determined. The first treaty 
that created obligations was the Anti- 
Bellicose Treaty of Non-Aggression 
and Conciliation, also known as the 
Saavedra Lamas Pact of Rio de 
Janeiro, 1933. In it, the contracting 
parties assume the obligation (Art. 3) 
not to recognize any territorial agree- 
ment obtained by other than peaceful 
means, nor the validity or occupation of 
territories obtained by force of arms. 

4 International 
1889-1936, p 44. 

5 Ibid, p. 435. 


8 Marjorie Whitman, Digest of Interna- 
tional Law, Vol. II, p. 1151 
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All the American states are parties to 
this treaty. 

In that same year, the American 
Stazes also subscribed to the “Conven- 
tion on Rights and Duties of States” 
at the Seventh International American 
Conference of Montevideo, which is 
still in force for the majority of them. 
Its Article XI reads: 


The contracting States accept as a defini- 
tive norm of conduct, the precise obligation 
not to recognize territorial acquisitions or 
special advantages obtained by force, 
whether this be by the use of arms, of 
threatening diplomatic relations or by any 
other means of effective coercion The 
territory of States is inviolable and cannot 
be the object of military occupation or 
other measures of force imposed by an- 
other State, whether directly or indirectly, 
nor for any reason, not even of a tempo- 
rary nature.” 

Finally, in the Charter of the Organi- 
zation of American States, which is the 
basic instrument, not only because it has 
been subscribed to, and ratified, by all 
American States, but also because it is 
the one that has given permanent 
shape to the system, Article 17 states 
the obligation not to recognize territo- 
rial acquisitions or special advantages 
obtained by force or other means of 
coercion. 

I do not think it necessary to recall 
the way in which this American doctrine 
was enshrined in general international 
law. It suffices, for this purpose, to 
point out the scope that can be ascribed 
to the principle of the renunciation of 
war contained in the Paris Pact and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
as spelled out in a well-known resolution 
of the League of 11 March 1932, which 
is generally considered as binding, and 
according to which: 

It is the obligation of the Members of the 
League of Nations not to recognize any 
situation, treaty or convention achieved by 


1 International American Conferences, op 
cit, p 469 
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means contrary to the Covenant of the 
League or the Paris Pact.® 


The same, of course, applies to the 
principle prohibiting the use of force 
or the threat of the use of force con- 
tained in article 2, paragraph 4 of the 
Charter of the United Nations which, 
in the words of one writer, “has once 
and for all done away with the validity 
of titles and deeds by ‘conquest’ on the 


strength of the principle ex injuria jus ' 


non oritur.” ? 


THE TEMPORARY VALIDITY OF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF NONRECOGNITION 
OF “CONQUEST” 


It can come as a surprise to no one 
that states interested in maintaining the 
status quo contend that this principle 
can only be considered in force after 
its inclusion in written international 
law, which would limit its practical ap- 
plication to a mere few years of the 
present century. The crystallization of 
the status quo must naturally constitute 
one of the main objectives of the policy 
of the colonial powers. In fact, this 
concern was clearly evinced in the dis- 
cussions which took place in the Inter- 
national Law Commission during its 
first session in 1949, when the Commis- 
sion was preparing the Draft Conven- 
tion on the Rights and Duties of States. 

As will be recalled, the basis for dis- 
cussion was a draft presented by the 
Latin-American Republic of Panama 
(Resolution 178 IT) which, inter alia, 
contained an article referring to the 
obligation not to recognize territorial ac- 
quisitions obtained by force. Although 
ultimately the article was accepted (see 
Art. 11, in Annex. to Res, 375 IV), 
thanks to the determined stand of the 
Latin-American representatives on the 


8 League of Nations Off J, Spec. Supp. No. 
101, 1932, page 87. 

5 Jimenez de Aréchaga, Curso de Derecho 
Internacional Publico, Vol II (Montevideo, 
1961), p. 417. 
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Commission,?° it was made clear in the 
declarations of various members, and 
that of the Chairman himself, Manley 
O. Hudson, Representative of the 
United States, that the Declaration 
“would not be retroactive.” ™ 

At the moment, we only intend to 
examine one specific, technical aspect 
of the problem, because were we to con- 
sider it within the general concept of 
what law and justice should be, the 
reply could be none other than that 
which 2,000 years ago, Sophocles put 
in the mouth of his heroine Antigone: 
this right “is neither of today nor 
yesterday—it lives eternally and none 
knows when it appeared.” I should 
also like to point out, because @ tout 
seigneur, tout honneur, that it was the 
International Law Commission of the 
United Nations itself which, thirteen 
years later, when submitting to the 
Thirteenth Regular Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly its draft Report on the 
Rights of Treaties (G. A. Doc. of Sup. 
No. 9-A/5509), not only included in 
future positive law the idea of a jus 
cogens, of an international public order 
(“which is neither of today nor yester- 
day”), but expressly attributed retro- 
active effect to it, as can be clearly read 
in Article 45. With unimpeachable 
logic, the Commission states that it ap- 
pears evident that if a new norm of this 
nature is established—a new norm of 
jus cogens—by means of a general 
multilateral treaty, or the evolution of 
a new customary canon, its effect would 
nullify not only future, but existing 
treaties as well and that this can be 
deduced from the fact that it is an 
obligatory tenet of public order which 
vacates the legality of any act of situa- 
tion incompatible with it? It appears 
clear that the reasoning of the Com- 
mission is, equally valid when we deal, 

10 Yearbook of the International Law Com- 
mission, 1949, pp. 111 ef seg. and 143. 


11 Ibid, p 143 
12 Ibid, p 25. 
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not with a treaty, but with any legal 
situation resulting from a violation of a 
norm of jus cogens, such as, for in- 
stance, the use or the threat of force. 
For if nullity is proclaimed in cases 
where the legal situation has been 
created with the consent of the two 
parties (Treaty), its validity should, 
with all the more reason, be proclaimed 
when the situation has been imposed 
against the consent or will of one of the 
parties concerned. Public order must 
prevail over contracts as clearly as over 
quasi-contracts, over bilateral as clearly 
as over unilateral acts. 

But this digression has drawn us 
away from our original purpose, which 
was to consider the validity in time 
of the principle of nonrecognition of 
conquest, in the light of what positive 
international law prescribes. 

Doubtless it would be difficult to deny 
that, as Oppenheim describes it so accu- 
rately, prior to the sanction of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and the 
Charter of the United Nations, both 
states and the vast majority of doctrines 
recognized subjugation as a valid means 
of obtaining territorial sovereignty. 
This was justified by the simple fact 
that war was not proscribed by interna- 
tional law. States that went to war 
knew in advance that they were jeop- 
ardizing their own existence, and that 
it might be necesssary for the victor to 
annex the territory of the vanquished 
enemy, either in the interest of its 
own national unity or for some other 
reason.7® 

But at this juncture, a fundamental 
distinction is called for. Be it known 
as “conquest” or “subjugation” or “an- 
nexation” or “debellatio,” the fact of 
the matter is that for any of these 
means of acquisition to be recognized 
as valid (and I refer of course to the 
then prevailing doctrines), a state of 


18 Oppenheim, International Law (8th ed.), 
p. 570. 
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war had to exist. The occupatio bellica, 
as its very name implies, presupposed 
its occurring at a time of war, and 
against an enemy state. In the words 
of the writer mentioned above, “uni- 
lateral acts of force perpetrated by one 
state against another, without a previous 
declaration of war—though they might 
lead to the outbreak of hostilities—are 
not, in themselves, war, while not met 
with similar acts of hostility on the part 
of the second party, or at least, by a 
declaration considering them acts of 
war. Even acts of force,” continues 
Oppenheim, “illegally perpetrated by 
one state against another, such as, for 
example, the occupation of part of its 
territory, are not acts of war if they are 
not met with acts of force from the 
other side, or by a declaration defining 
them as acts of war.” ** 

That is why, ever since the eighteenth 
century, the doctrine has drawn a care- 
ful distinction between an occupation 
by force that did not entail the transfer 
of sovereignty, and “annexation” that 
could only result either from a peace 
treaty or the complete extinction of one 
of the states as an entity in interna- 
tional law, the debellatio, or, to use 
another and more vigorous expression, 
final victory. This was the doctrine 
taught by Emerich de Vattel in the 
eighteenth century, whose influence 
cannot be denied. It was also upheld 
by innumerable writers of the nine- 
teenth century of the caliber of 
Hefter, Despagnet, Nys, de Maertens, 
and the more modern Pradier Foderé, 
Le Fur, Fauchille, and Lapradelle. All 
this background was duly recalled in 
an award of the Belgian Coure de 
Cassation on 16 June 1947, in the 
case of Bindels v. Administration de 
Finances 3® 


14 Ibid., p 203. 

15 Recueil Général de la Jurisprudence des 
Cours et Tribunaux de Belgique (Pasicrisie 
Belge), 1947, pp. 268 et seq. 
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The Belgian Court was asked for a 
decision on the following situation: 
Whether the annexation by a state of 
part of the territory of another state 
could, in the eyes of International Law 
and Belgian Common Law, have the 
legal effect of a transfer of sovereignty, 
by the sole will of the State occupying 
the territory by force wishing ultimately 
to incorporate this territory in its own.*® 
The Court, in the decision mentioned, 
after summing up the background to 
which I have alluded, and also certain 
provisions of the Hague Conventions of 
1899 and 1907, was categorical in its 
statement that “annexation by one state 
of the territory of another state, that still 
continues to be an entity of International 
Law, cannot have the legal effects of an 
annexation, unless it is effected with the 
intervention or adherence of the State 
whose territory has been dismembered. + 

Equally strong was the reply given by 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. In the question of the legal 
status of East Greenland, the Court 
stated in a decision dated 5 April 1933 
that 


conquest does not act as a cause provoking 
the loss of sovereignty, unless there be war 
between the two states, and where, as a 
consequence of the defeat of one of them, 
sovereignty over the territory passes from 
the vanquished to the victor state.1® 


I believe that all this, and other cases 
that might be cited, will serve to prove 
that the American doctrine on the in- 
validity of territorial acquisitions ob- 
tained by force, or the abuse of force, 
is a principle that has been included 
in the body of international law for at 
least three centuries, and that, therefore, 
whatever the value of other titles that 
may be shown, there is no historical 
provision or validation whereby to legal- 
ize an act which, ab initio, was invalid. 

16 Ibid., pp 270-271. 


17 Ibid, p 173. 
18P.CIJ. Series A/B, No. 53, p 47. 
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As Francisco de Vitoria had originally 
taught: “The desire to expand a na- 
tion’s territory is not a just cause for 
war. This statement is too clear to 
require proof.” ** 


THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE OF 
“OCCUPIED TERRITORIES” 


Since the time when the inter-Amer- 
ican system was in working condition 
and relatively effective, that is, almost 
ten years before the adoption of the 
Charter of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, resolutions adopted relating 
to colonial possessions still existing in 
America have always drawn a clear-cut 
distinction between “colonies” or ‘“pos- 
sessions” of extracontinental powers, on 
the one hand, and “occupied territories” 
on the other. 

At the First Consultative Meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics in Panama in 1939, some 
measures were adopted forestalling pos- 
sible dangers to the security of the 
continent if, as a consequence of the 
war that was just beginning, geographi- 
cal regions of America under the juris- 
diction of non-American states were to 
be the subject of transfers of sover- 
eignty. The resolution provided for an 
urgent calling of a consultative meeting 
in such a case. However, Article 2 
went on to say: 


It is to be understood that this resolution 
shall not apply m the case of a change 
in status flowing from the settlement of 
pending questions between non-American 
states and states of the Continent? 


A year later, at the Second Consulta- 
tive Meeting in Havana, in 1940, a 
convention was signed—and ratified by 
my country—on the “Provisional Ad- 
ministration of European Colonies and 
Possessions in America.” This instru- 

19 Francisco de Vitoria, De Jure Belli, Vol. 
0 

20 International American Conferences, Fist 
Supplement, p 127, 
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ment, which in categorical terms re- 
affirmed the American principle of non- 
acquisition of territories by force, as 
well as the right of the peoples of such 
colonies freely to determine their own 
future, reiterated however the exemption 
from its provisions of territories and 
possessions under litigation or subjects 
of claims between European powers and 
some of the republics of America.” 

But the distinction that had con- 
stantly been made—since the First 
Consultative Meeting of Panama—be- 
tween “colonies” and “occupied territo- 
ries,” was the subject for more mature 
consideration at the last two Inter- 
American Conferences, namely, the 
Ninth, in Bogota in 1948, and the 
Tenth, in Caracas in 1954. 

Resolution XXXII of Bogota, in the 
drafting of which my country took a 
direct part since it was a member of the 
Subcommittee on Colonies, once again 
differentiates between “peoples and 
regions subject to the colonial system” 
and “territories occupied by non-Amer- 
ican countries.” After recognizing the 
existence of disputes between American 
republics and European countries and 
expressing the hope of our nations that 
an end be put to colonialism, and to the 
“occupation of American territories by 
extracontinental countries,” to that 
specific end, it decided to create an 
“American Commission on Dependent 
Territories.” ?? 

The Commission submitted a very 
comprehensive report to the Council of 
the Organization of American States 
(Havana, 1949), in which, after exam- 
ining the situation of “colonial” territo- 
ries and making its recommendations, 
it classified as “occupied territories” the 
following: Belice, Malvinas Islands, 
South Sandwich Islands, South Georgia 
Islands and the American Zone of Ant- 


21 [bid , p. 163 et seg 
22 International American Conferences, Sec- 
ond Supplement, p 211. 
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arctica. Then, after once more exempt- 
ing from the recommendations on colo- 
nies the cases of occupied territories, the 
Commission approved a resolution of 
solidarity in which, after taking note of 
the claims existing between American 
countries and the United Kingdom, 
“which must be settled by peaceful 
means, both in the interests of the con- 
tinent and of the international com- 
munity,” stated that “any just and legal 
claim by any American nation should 
have the solid support of all the other 
continental republics.” 

Finally, the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference, taking up all of the fore- 
going matters, and particularly the 
recommendations of the last-mentioned 
Commission, endorsed the expression of 
solidarity with the just claims of the 
countries of America, reiterating its be- 
lief “in the peaceful means of settlement 
provided in the existing treaties.” * 

However, to our way of thinking, the 
most outstandingly important resolution 
is No. XCVII since, when in its main 
paragraph it exempted territories under 
litigation, it, perhaps for the first time, 
defined the principle whereby the un- 
conditional and absolute exercise of self- 
determination could, in certain cases, 
yield to another equally important prin- 
ciple, namely, that of territorial integrity. 
This, as we shall see, opened the road 
for a solution that has not only been 
enshrined in Resolution 1514 (XV) but 
also in the practices of the United 
Nations. 


RESOLUTION 1514 (XV) AND 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


As far as Resolution 1514 (XV) is 
concerned, I had the opportunity of 
making a detailed analysis of its opera- 
tive paragraphs—and particularly of 
paragraph 6—when I spoke at the ple- 
nary meetings of the Committee on 
Colonialism at the United Nations last 

23 Ibid, p. 366 
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year, in the debate on Gibraltar (A/AC. 
109/PV. 209). In that statement I 
made a complete survey of the back- 
ground that culminated in the para- 
graph’s acceptance, and showed conclu- 
sively that its inclusion in the resolu- 
tion obeyed the desire to preserve the 
territorial integrity of states, even in 
the ultimate case where this right to 
integrity might conflict with the prin- 
ciple of self-determination of peoples. 
This paragraph 6 reads: 


Any attempt aimed at the partial or total 
disruption of the national unity and the 
territorial integrity of a country is incom- 
patible with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


At that time, I stressed the political 
wisdom contained in paragraph 6, 
especially when referred to countries 
which, because of their lack of size or 
strength had been despoiled—almost 
always by force—of portions of their 
national territory, and for whom the 
strict application of the principle of 
self-determination—which would place 
the fate of these territories in the hands 
of a small group of settlers dispatched 
by the conquering power—would be 
tantamount to a legalization of a situa- 
tion of force which, as we have stressed, 
has in the last centuries been recognized 
as an international illegality, and I do 
not believe it far-fetched to say. that 
paragraph 6 of Resolution 1514 (XV) 
has now “universalized” the American 
doctrine of “occupied territories,” intro- 
ducing the same distinction that we 
have found in our own American docu- 
ments between colonies and possessions, 
in which the principle of self-determina- 
tion is applied, and de facto occupied 
territories, whose status must be settled 
by the peaceful means provided in the 
Charter and in other instruments. A 
recommendation to this effect, further- 
more, would not be an absolute depar- 


* 
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ture from the practice of the United 
Nations, even though there have been 
very limited problems of this nature 
occurring thus far. The case of West 
Irian (New Guinea) was settled along 
these lines by direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties, of which the 
Assembly took due note (Resolution 
1752 XVII). And as will be recalled, 
the crux of the Indonesian argument 
was that the continuation of Dutch 
colonialism in West Irian constituted 
a partial disruption of the national 
unity and territorial integrity of that 
country.** 

As I see it, these are, in synthesis, 
if not all, at least part of the legal 
aspects involved in the colonial question 
as far as the American continent is 
concerned. 

We are, naturally, aware that the 
colonial problem in our continent is by 
no means as acute and urgent as it is 
elsewhere. In America—and I refer to 
the clearly defined cases, that is, those 
recognized as such by the colonial coun- 
tries themselves—the problem is, as I 
said at the outset, a minor one if we 
compare it with vast difficulties con- 
fronting our continent; but perhaps 
precisely because it is minor—because 
to a large extent it is useless and un- 
necessary since no vital interests are at 
stake, it should be settled as soon as 
possible. And this for reasons of jus- 
tice, but also because it is politically 
expedient to do so. When all is said 
and done, no association, no alliance, no 
prospectively effective co-operation can 
hope to succeed where there exist sus- 
picion, a feeling of real or apparent 
outrage, frustration, and dissatisfaction. 
And I am sure you will agree with me 
that this has always been one of the 
clearest lessons that history can teach us. 

24 Official Documents of the General As- 
sembly, Fifteenth Regular Session, Part 1: 
Plenary Meetings, Vol. 2, p. 1325 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I think the expressions of nonag- 
gression and of respect for the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of nations are 
very beautiful and perhaps deserve their 
elucidation, but as far as their utility is 
concerned and as far as their ability to 
have what we might call moral contain- 
ment, I wonder at their efficacy. It 
seems to me that all of these expressions 
did not stop Mr. Nehru from taking 
Goa; they did not stop China from tak- 
ing Tibet, or what it claims to be a part 
of China. These principles are inter- 
preted by the various parties to suit 
themselves. What would you say in 
the case of a border dispute when the 
more powerful country goes into the 
particular disputed territory and says: 
“This is not aggression; this is my land, 
and I am just coming in and exercising 
my own sovereignty”? 


A: I guess I understand very well 
what you mean, but I want to point out 
that I have referred to “principles,” and 
that those principles, even if misunder- 
stood, or not applied, or applied by each 
country to accommodate its own inter- 
est, remain, nevertheless, the basis of 
all international relations. And for us, 
the smaller nations, those principles are 


even more important than for the larger 
nations, that have and can rely on other 
means to defend themselves and their 
policies. 


Q: Many of the Latin-American rec- 
ords have stated, especially in the last 
thirty or forty years, the influences of 
the Indian culture. Now you have been 
talking about Graeco-Roman law. Ex- 
actly what influence does the Indians’ 
system of law have on the Graeco- 
Roman Jaw as it developed in Latin 
America, and what do you foresee as 
further development of the Graeco-Ro- 
man law, or do you foresee a reinvigora- 
tion of the Indian type of law in addi- 
tion to the Graeco-Roman law, espe- 
cially because of the revolutionary, and 
even more because of the nationalistic, 
political consciousness of Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 


A: Every representative of an indi- 
vidual Latin-American country knows 
best what happens in his own country. 
We have never had any Indian culture 
of any kind in my country. Our system 
of law is Graeco-Roman, and that is the 
way it is going to remain. 
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American REGIONALISM AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


EGIONALISM in itself is a pretty 
interesting word. 
says: “He is of too high a region.” 
There is an implication in the word 
region of some superconcept, and an- 
other quotation, also from Shakespeare, 
indicates: “Out of the powerful regions 
unto earth.” Well, of course, American 
regionalism, as I understand it, is con- 
cerned with the regions of the Amer- 
icas that, by a fortunate coincidence, 
are in the same geographic area in the 
world. The dictionary definition of 
regionalism is as follows: “the doctrine 
or practice of subdividing or decentral- 
izing a country into regions on a politi- 
cal, economic, or other basis.” This 
would be a very convenient definition 
because then all one need say is that 
the regions of the American continent 
are divided into political regions such 
as nations, and that they are part of or 
belong to the United Nations, and there 
would be no need for further words 
on the subject. But I am interpreting 
the word to mean American regionalism 
and its relation to the United Nations 
and to the world in general. 
Regionalism as a concept starts in 
about the sixteenth century in a book 
that was written by Sir Thomas More 
called Utopia, in which he devised a 
regional system as an ideal society. He 
was a very well-meaning gentleman, but 
he, unfortunately, tangled with Henry 
VIII and was hanged for his trouble, so 
that the idea did not have a very 
auspicious beginning. Modern region- 
alism dates back to 1795 and was advo- 
cated by Imanuel Kant. It is quite 
remarkable that although in the era of 
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these writers. there were no real 
“nations,” they were attempting to 
create regions for the maximum use 
of resources. 

The origin of American regionalism 
is, of course, the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the Monroe Doctrine was enunciated in 
order to ensure some freedom in the 
Americas and was maintained, ironically 
enough, on the strength of the British 
Navy. But it is the first American 
expression of Latin-North -American 
regionalism in this hemisphere. Very 
shortly thereafter, Simén Bolivar, who 
helped liberate Latin America, strove 
to promote regionalism in Latin Amer- 
ica. He proposed a regional federation 
of Latin-American countries and the in- 
clusion of the United States in some 
sort of federation of American nations. 
Unfortunately, nothing came out of it 
until much later when the first Inter- 
American conference was organized in 
Panama in the late nineteenth century. 
This conference did take one very sig- 
nificant step, in that it started to insti- 
tutionalize regionalism by setting up the 
Pan-American Union which today is 
known as the Organization of American 
States. After this conference, Theodore 
Roosevelt, then President of the United 
States, did suggest some kind of interna- 
tional policy of police power which 
did not find much acceptance. Later, 
Woodrow Wilson tried to compose 
what one might call a unilateral re- 
gionalism directed by the United States. 
This seems to contradict all of Wilson’s 
other ideas, but his views toward Amer- 
ica were that the United States did 
have to try to impose some kind of 
discipline on Latin America. And his 
policies did lead to the occupation of 
Nicaragua in 1913 and later of Haiti, 
not to mention Mexico. This kind of 
regionalism was not very well accepted, 
as is understandable, in Latin America. 
It brought about a deterioration in 
United States-Latin-American relations 
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and in mutual respect. But it is inter- 
esting to note that in the same period, 
despite the League of Nations, there 
still was a Pan-American Union, and 
there was no association whatsoever 
between the regionalism in America and 
the League of Nations: they were com- 
pletely separated. This situation con- 
tinued till the advent of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who initiated the 
Good Neighbor policy on a basis of 
equal respect. It was a very natural 
move at that time, because, as Sumner 
Welles, who was the architect of that 
policy, said at the time: “There was 
no country in the Americas where the 
United States was, in the most super- 
ficial status of the word, regarded as a 
good neighbor.” He implemented this 
policy by rescinding an agreement called 
the Platt Amendment which gave the 
United States the right to direct inter- 
vention in Cuban affairs. And in the 
Latin-American area in the 1930’s a 
new sort of feeling arose which was the 
result of this United States policy, and 
which was based on our acceptance of 
mutual respect and good will. For the 
first time, we were being treated on a 
more or less equal basis. Thus, we had 
the Inter-American Conferences at 
Montevideo (1933), Buenos Aires 
(1936), Lima (1938), Havana (1940), 
Rio de Janeiro (1942), and Chapultepec 
(1945), which were important in rela- 
tion to the United Nations. There was 
in all of this a policy of true neighborli- 
ness that was evident in a very practical 
way at the beginning of World War IT, 
when most Latin-American nations set 
up agreements with the United States 
that they would sell their own products 
to the United States at fixed prices for 
the duration of the war. At that time, 
and I was very close to some of these 
negotiations, one of the ideas that 
Latin-Americans had was that we were 
doing this provided that after the war 
the United States would maintain prices 
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at a certain level comparable to the 
prices we are paying to you today on 
all goods, to replace the essential im- 
ports that had been foregone during the 
war. Some of your people said that 
we might even write this condition into 
an agreement of some kind, but there 
was such a feeling of good will on the 
part of the Latin-American nations at 
that time that none of them insisted on 
this and, on the contrary, said that 
they would accept a verbal promise and 
that a contract or agreement was un- 
necessary. When the war was coming 
to an end, the Inter-American Confer- 
ence was held at Chapultepec in 1945, 
where the Latin-American nations, to- 
gether with the United States, agreed 
to continue their regional relations in 
view of the forthcoming United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco. 

At the San Francisco Conference, 
there was a very serious effort by the 
participating countries to try to elimi- 
nate all regional agreements of any kind 
or nature. All of the Latin-American 
nations and the United States joined 
together to try to maintain the regional 
concept, with the idea that this was 
doubly important for the success of the 
United Nations concept. 

Shortly thereafter, the war was com- 
pletely ended, and then we, in Latin 
America, started to try to buy all the 
goods we had not bought and to make 
up all the imports we had foregone as 
part of our agreements. But, sadly, for 
internal political reasons in the United 
States, the Office of Price Control was 
eliminated; immediately all the prices 
of goods that we wanted to buy sky- 
rocketed, and we had to accept it. As 
the sales of goods had been at the war 
level, we found ourselves in economic 
difficulties, which resulted in the politi- 
cal developments thereafter, and at the 
end of the 1940’s Latin America was, 
generally speaking, in a period of crisis. 
But in spite of that, at the Conference 
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of Rio de Janeiro in 1947, an agreement 
was reached to establish an Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense Board, which we think 
was the first step at a regional level to 
enable the United States to then pro- 
pose that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) should be set up 
in 1949. Here again was evidence that 
from our regional concept there was a 
further development of great impact on 
the free world, one which is being de- 
bated again today, as you know. 

In the 1950’s the growth of regional- 
ism was mitigated much as it had been 
in the past as a result of the economic 
difficulties we were having. But in the 
early 1960’s we have witnessed the Al- 
liance for Progress start a new resur- 
gence of regionalism by trying, on a 
common basis, to help the nations to 
co-operate in order to achieve economic 
development. We kept up that pro- 
gram; the effort has been fraught with 
criticism, but only in the last few weeks, 
really, have we started to see the results 
of our regional mutual aid. We are 
beginning to achieve some sort of prog- 
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ress, and today the picture for Latin 
America is quite optimistic, which it was 
not three years ago. Recently—in fact, 
as recently as April 5, 1965—I noticed 
that a United States Senator made a 
speech in Mexico in which he stressed 
the interest of the United States in a 
possible preferential trade agreement 
with Latin America. I think this would 
be quite wise, providing that we look 
upon it as a step toward an eventual 
general free trade policy in the free 
world. 

In conclusion, I think that as in- 
dustrialization reinforced the concept of 
nationalism in the ninteenth century, 
modern _technology—medicine, the 
Communications Satellite Corporation 
(Comsat), jet travel, television, and the 
like, in one word, automation or cyber- 
nation—will lead us into the regional, 
and eventually the free-world, trade 
concept for the maximum, effective use 
of even more precious resources that 
become ever more marginal in value as 
the population increases unceasingly as 
a result of these modern developments. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Many of the Latin-American rec- 
ords have stated, especially in the last 
thirty or forty years, the influences of 
the Indian culture. Now you have been 
talking about Graeco-Roman law. Ex- 
actly what influence does the Indians’ 
system ot law have on the Graeco- 
Roman law as it developed in Latin 
America? And what do you foresee as 
further development of the Graeco-Ro- 
man law? Or do you foresee a rein- 
vigoration of the Indian type of law in 
addition to the Graeco-Roman law, 
especially because of the revolutionary, 
and even more because of the national- 


istic, political consciousness of Latin- 
American countries? 


A: In Latin America, every country 
is different. In Chile and Argentina 
they pretty well eliminated the Indian 
race. In Peru, out of a population of 
eleven million people, six million are 
Indians and they are totally uneducated, 
you might say, outside of civilization, 
and, as a result—and there are many 
factors to this—what we are trying to 
do now is integrate these people into our 
nation, into the money economy, by 
education. It is a long process, it is a 
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difficult one. So only in a few countries 
would the Indian-culture have any in- 
fluence. In our case, I do not think 
that there is much influence exerted by 
the basic Indian culture, because, again, 
we are based primarily on the Roman 
law. But in our customs there is still 
quite an Indian influence in the coun- 
try—customs like their feast days, which 
only the Indians celebrate in some areas. 
We have the marvelous ruins of 
Macchu Pichu, which is one of the 
latest discovered. There is evidence of 
this Indian culture, but it has not af- 
fected the structure of our society. On 
the contrary, in our modern world we 
are trying to restructuralize, and this is 
the enormous effort of our present gov- 
ernment. Our institutions should fit in 
with modern conditions, and modern 
conditions are different from what they 
were four hundred years ago. 


Q: In view of the fact that both 
gentlemen have referred to medieval and 
Roman traditions as being a part of the 
background of Latin-American tradi- 
tions, and in view of the fact that the 
United States is, of course, English in 
its common law and also Roman in part, 
to what extent has this been a hindrance 
in the past, to what extent is it an ob- 
stacle now, and might it, in the future, 
hold back closer United States-Latin- 
American ties? 


A: There is no question that there 
is a great tie with Spain, and within my 
brief talk I tried to emphasize that I 
viewed regionalism, that I viewed the 
geographic regionalism of the Americas, 
as but a step to a future world integra- 
tion. That can be foreseen in the de- 
velopment of modern technology. A 
free world area must be achieved, with 
certain common practices of the law and 
rule of law. While our ties with Spain 
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are still very sentimental, our economic 
ties are primarily with the United States, 
and I do not think that the one is in- 
compatible with the other if you look 
upon the concept of regions as being 
merely one of transition into an institu- 
tional form of living whereby we can 
make maximum and best use of re- 
sources which are of vital importance in 
view of the population increase in the 
world today. 


Q: In your opinion, what effect has 
Fidel Castro’s regime in Cuba had on 
Latin-American development? 


A: What we are striving for in Latin 
America today is to get a more equi- 
table redistribution of resources. Now 
the trouble with our friend, Mr. Castro, 
is, of course, that he is under the influ- 
ence of Moscow-——there is no question 
about it—and his philosophy is that of 
being a god amongst men. That is why 
we object to communism, and that is 
why we object to Castro. No one man 
can tell another man what to do, how 
to do it, what not to do, and how not to 
do it. He can only suggest. So, within 
that philosophy, Castro has completely 
betrayed the concept of the free society, 
of the basic tenets of our Christian 
religion. We want to evolve gradu- 
ally, and we are evolving amazingly 
in Latin America, not only in the 
last three years, but actually in the 
last twenty years. We are starting 
to enjoy some of the fruits of it now, 
and we hope we will continue to do so. 
That is why it is so important for us all 
to try to continue, on a world-wide ba- 
sis, to maintain an equitable market for 
our products which, in turn, will enable 
all of us to get more trade. Castro has 
just gone overboard. That is the situa- 
tion, which is very difficult, as we all 
know. 


ADDENDUM 


The article beginning on the next page 
is pertinent to the general subject of the 
conference on “Latin America Tomor- 
row,” since it deals with American in- 
tervention in the Dominican Republic. 
It also deals with American resistance 
to revolutions and guerrilla warfare in 
continents other than South America, 
hence it was not presented orally at the 
meeting. Also, the papers presented at 
the conference surveyed the social, 
political, economic, and international 
scenes from the standpoint of Latin 
America rather than that of the United 
States. The article following represents 
the viewpoint of an American who is 
critical of American foreign policy. 


James C. CHARLESWORTH 
Special Editor 
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Can Pax Americana Succeed? 


By D. F. FLEMING 


AssrtRAcT: With the election of President Johnson, the 
American people had every right to expect the lessening of 
cold-war tensions and defense expenditures and increased gov- 
ernment attention to the serious and long-standing domestic 
problems of the nation. However, the decision to use force 
in Vietnam has done irreparable harm to the American image 
in Asia and is forcing the Soviet Union and China together 
in spite of their ideological differences. Coupled with the 
growing hostility toward American economic outthrusts in West 
Europe—which are encouraging economic co-operation be- 
tween West and East Europe—the danger of an involuntary 
“Fortress America” looms large. Also the Administration’s 
decision to send large numbers of troops to Santo Domingo 
to protect and evacuate American citizens and to prevent 
“another Cuba” has aroused Latin-American anger and fear 
of us. If the United States continues to intervene in every 
small revolution which seems capable of turning Communist, 
it will find itself encircled by a hostile world. The Fortress 
America which would perforce result would lower our living 
standards, endanger nuclear war, and usher in a new era of 
McCarthyism, none of which would be conducive to individual 
freedom. As in 1954, when a few powerful officials were 
pushing us into preventive war with China, conservatives and 
liberals should join in effective protest against government 
policies before it is too late —Ed. 





D. F. Fleming, Ph.D., Los Angeles, California, is Emeritus Professor of International 


Relations at Vanderbilt University He was Visiting Professor at the University of 
Arisona last year and is now serving in this capacity at the California State College 
at Los Angeles. He is the author of several books on the aftermath of World War I 
and of a two-volume history of The Cold War and Its Origins, 1917-1960, now in its 


fourth printing. It is being published also in London, Milan, Athens, and Tokyo. 
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T is very dificult to realize the great 

change that has come over our 

prospects, both as individuals and as a 
nation, since February 7, 1965. 

Up to that time we bad every right 
to look forward to a far better future at 
home and abroad than we have had for 
decades. We had elected a president 
who has a deep and sincere desire to 
halt our vast expenditures for “defense” 
—swelling well toward the trillion- 
dollar mark since the Cold War began. 
He had actually reduced the defense 
budget a little—only a little, but a 
precious change of direction. 

At last the great wildernesses of 
cold-war neglect in our home life were 
to be tackled—our starved schools and 
overcrowded colleges; our inadequate 
hospitals; the shameful jungles of our 
city slums; great areas of the hopeless 
rural poor; our dying commuter rail- 
roads and choked highways; our foul 
and dangerously polluted rivers and har- 
bors; our choking and health-destroying 
city smogs; our neglected treatment of 
mental illness; our stubborn unemploy- 
ment problem and the menace to so 
many people’s reason for being in rising 
automation; burgeoning crime syndi- 
cates apparently beyond the reach of 
law; personal assaults in public places 
making everyone unsafe but stirring no 
aid to the assaulted; and, not least, 
freedom and justice and dignity for our 
Negro citizens. 

All these and many other evidences 
of a run-down society, too long absorbed 
in frustrating other peoples’ purposes, 
were being tackled under the superb 
leadership of President Johnson, with 
his noble, down-to-earth vision of a 
Great Society. Yet suddenly, almost in 
a twinkling of the eye, all of our hopes 
for a better future were clouded by 
the President’s abrupt decisions to seek 
solutions for revolutionary conditions in 
Asia and Latin America by the exercise 
of our vast military power. The arms 
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budget is on the way up again, and now 
no man can count on peaceful progress. 

Abroad, too, the other side of our 
outlook was equally bright. The grisly 
image of the alleged Red monolith had 
receded. Every intelligent citizen knew 
that social evolution was taking place 
very rapidly in the Soviet Union and 
throughout East Europe. President 
Johnson had declared, on December 18, 
1963, that we want “to see the Cold 
War end; we want to see it end once 
and for all.” 

Moscow and Washington talked pub- 
licly about exchange visits of the heads 
of state; direct air service with the 
Soviet Union was about to be approved 
along with other openings of still-closed 
windows to understanding—even friend- 
ship. The long night of the Cold War 
seemed about over. Its end had been 
signaled resoundingly by the over- 
whelming defeat of Senator Goldwater 
in November, who had been rejected 
first and foremost because we believed 
he would be trigger-happy and ruthless 
in the use of our immeasurable national 
power. 

When the American people went to 
bed on the night of February 7, they 
had every right to believe that these 
immensely beneficial trends, both at 
home and abroad, would lead on into 
a civilized and humane world in which 
they and other peoples could breathe 
freely and attack their problems con- 
fidently. 


NortH VIETNAM ATTACKED 


But on that night something hap- 
pened at Pleiku, in South Vietnam. A 
band of ragged Vietcong walked into 
one of our barracks compounds, found 
all the guards asleep, and blew up the 
barracks, with heavy American casual- 
ties. Then they did the same thing to 
our planes on a nearby airfield. Similar 
events had happened in Vietnam before, 
without the earth being shaken to its 
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foundations, but this time President 
Johnson suddenly yielded to advisers 
who had long been urging the bombing 
of North Vietnam and seized the oc- 
casion to attack North Vietnam, in 
violation of all international law, in- 
“cluding the United Nations Charter. 

This decision was made for two 
reasons: because our attempt to sup- 
press the Vietcong rebellion had obvi- 
ously failed and because “governmental 
instability in South Vietnam threatened 
to bring about a total collapse of the 
effort there” (Tom Wicker, The New 
York Times, May 4, 1965). The des- 
perate decision was therefore made to 
attack North Vietnam, to stave off col- 
lapse in the South by encouraging our 
protegés there, and to try to close the 
comparative trickles of aid coming from 
the North to the Vietcong. 

The President ordered the bombing 
of North Vietnam to begin at once, 
selecting the targets himself, and it 
has continued since—more than three 
months as this is written in May 1965. 
During this time we have been told 
daily that the North Vietnamese are 
aggressors (in their own land) while we 
are only defending a sovereign nation 
in South Vietnam. 


Worip War or LocaL Victory? 


This reasoning, enforced by perpetual 
bombing, leads straight on to the bomb- 
ing of China. President Johnson has 
already spoken ominously of “the deep- 
ening shadow of China” and has alleged 
that “the rulers of Hanoi are urged on 
by Peking.” The thunder of our bombs 
also drives China and Russia slowly 
toward each other, in spite of their 
deep antagonisms, and our new defini- 
tion of “aggression” may compel the 
bombing of the Soviet Union, precipi- 
tating the final world war. 

It would be shortsighted indeed not 
to brace ourselves for this to happen, 
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but the President’s often repeated prom- 
ise to use our power “with wisdom and 
restraint” leaves open another possible 
outcome. Accepting negotiations with 
the Nine-Power Geneva group of 1954, 
including the Vietcong National Libera- 
tion Front, would involve the neutrali- 
zation and unification of North and 
South Vietnam. This appears to be 
ruled out by the President’s adamant 
insistence on April 7 that we must have 
the independence of South Vietnam 
guaranteed and that: “We will not be 
defeated. We will not grow tired. We 
will not withdraw, either openly or 
under the cloak of a meaningless 
agreement.” 

This leaves as a way out a turning 
back from escalation to the relentless 
imposition of our will on Vietnam, 
North and Seuth. It involves the de- 
struction of every element of strength 
in both parts of the country which is 
susceptible to bombing and the sending 
of large numbers of American troops to 
dig the Vietcong out of the jungles of 
South Vietnam. 

It may be that the lack of nuclear 
arms in China would compel extreme 
forbearance on the part of the Com- 
munist powers while our mastery of 
Vietnam is made good. Since the 
Chinese may feel compelled to hold their 
hand, it is not too soon to consider the 
effects of our “victory” in Southeast 
Asia. 

According to our hard-liners every- 
thing would then fall into place. South- 
east Asia would be “saved.” Everyone 
in the world would know who was top 
dog. We would be spared the intense 
humiliation of admitting that a guer- 
rilla revolution can succeed and, with 
the contrary demonstrated in Vietnam, 
all other revolutions around the globe 
could be suppressed, by the same ter- 
rible measures if necessary but proba- 
bly with less effort. We would not 
have to fear wars of liberation or the 
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contraction of our free-enterprise living 
space thereafter. 


PAX AMERICANA 


Inevitably, too, this image of the 
future grows in many minds in many 
lands, as the application of sheer power 
by us in Asia proceeds. Nor would it 
be wise for us to dismiss or discount 
too soon the deep currents in our life 
which run in the direction of a Pax 
Americana, 

As early as February 17, 1941, 
Henry R. Luce spoke for powerful seg- 
ments of conservative thinking when he 
called for “The American Century,” 
asking us 


to accept whole-heartedly our duty and 
opportunity as the most powerful and vital 
nation in the world and in consequence to 
exert upon the world the full impact of 
our influence, for such purposes as we see 
fit and by such means as we see fit. 


This expression of imperial will did 
not have the support of President 
Roosevelt, but in 1945 his sudden death 
brought to power a president who 
quickly became committed to “‘contain- 
ing” both the Soviet Union and com- 
munism. As in Vietnam in 1965, there 
was in Greece after 1945 a Communist- 
led social revolution which apparently 
was supported by a majority of the 
people. Therefore, in March 1947, Mr. 
Truman issued his famous Doctrine 
which came very close to forbidding 
revolution anywhere in the world there- 
after. The heart of the Truman Doc- 
trine was the declaration “that it must 
be the policy of the United States to 
support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minori- 
ties or by outside pressure.” Mr. Tru- 
man insisted on the word “must.” 

In these sweeping terms he meant to 
forbid any future revolutions that were 
Communist-led, or supported by outside 
Communists, but by outlawing revolt 
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by armed minorities he proscribed all 
revolutions. 

This, too, has been the heart of our 
policy to this day. It was the main 
motive for the Marshall Plan, which 
should have preceded the Doctrine, and 
—after one revolution did turn Com-' 
munist, in Cuba—of the Alliance for 
Progress. This guiding fear of revolu- 
tion that might be Communist helped 
to bring about the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), the Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization (CENTO), 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO), and all the other segments 
of the great rings of containment. 

But it was all very frustrating. For 
nearly twenty years containment sent 
us rushing from one brink of war to 
another, in an effort to put out fires 
that might extend Communist areas. 
The negativism of the policy steadily 
built up in our right wing an ever- 
mounting and angry frustration which 
finally took control of the Republican 
party at San Francisco in 1964 and 
nominated Goldwater, a candidate dedi- 
cated to victory by power, everywhere. 

He was defeated. President Johnson 
refuses to be, but can his extremely 
powerful consensus pressures really 
bring along the liberal Democrats, who 
supplied his great majority, into a na- 
tional policy of using our power every- 
where that revolution, or conflict that 
might lead to revolution, arises? 

The doctrinal basis for a Pax Amer- 
icana policy is virtually complete. In 
his April 7 address the President dis- 
avowed any desire to “impose our will 
or to dictate” the institutions of others. 
But, he continued, “we will always op- 
pose the effort of one nation to conquer 
another.” In using the word “nation” 
he begged completely the question of the 
nature of the struggle in South Vietnam, 
and left the way wide open to intervene 
in every civil war and to decide any 
conflict between two states, since the 
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threat of conquest can be defined as 

elastically as “nation” to shelter any 

regime that we may wish to preserve. 
The President also warned: 


Armed hostility is futile. Our resources 
are equal to any challenge... . Our pa- 
tience and determination are unending . . . 
We have no desire to devastate that which 
the people of North Vietnam have built 
with toil and sacrifice. We will use our 
power with restraint and with all the 
wisdom we can command. But we will use 
it. (Italics added.) 


The intent to make his will prevail, 
first in Vietnam and then wherever he 
decides it is necessary, could not have 
been clearer. The Truman Doctrine 
had virtually forbidden any violent 
social change anywhere, and the John- 
son Doctrine has now reaffirmed the 
prohibition in the sternest tones. 

There remains the question of en- 
forcement, and ample power is at hand. 
Any American president has at his 
finger tips the power to destroy civiliza- 
tion itself, at least in the North Tem- 
perate Zone, and he is now equipped 
with every conceivable gradation of 
military power, and with the most 
“sophisticated” theories and rules for 
applying it in “limited” wars. To be 
sure there is the ever-present danger 
of escalation getting out of hand, but 
this need not deter a self-confident 
president from taking many escalated 
steps to enforce our kind of order in 
the world. 

Accordingly, it is essential to begin 
to think ahead to the probable results. 
The war-game players have been doing 
it for years, and they have now cap- 
tured our citadel of power. It is high 
time that the rest of us try to foresee 
the course and consequence of firm 
applications of escalated power, since 
everything depends on the outcome. 

To begin with, the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe are under the Russian 
nuclear umbrella, and perhaps China. 
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Much depends on the power of rising 
anger in the Soviet people and their 
leaders while our subjugation of Viet- 
nam proceeds. In any event, there is 
only one way to prevent China from 
taking control of her own coasts, har- 
bors, and islands some time in the next 
decade or two: that is, to destroy her 
atomic installations and much else now, 
and keep them from ever being rebuilt, 
either by periodic bombing or perma- 
nent occupation. This is the real price 
of imposing our will on Southeast Asia 
and China now. We must be prepared 
to practice genocide in China. 


Asta AROUSED AGAINST US 


The largest, toughest, and perhaps 
the ablest people in the world will not 
otherwise submit to our close blockade, 
by every known means, including con- 
trol of the two Asiatic peninsulas which 
guard her from both the North and 
South. Also in her struggle to assert 
herself in her own region, China is 
likely to have the warm support of 
some 750 million other Asians. In spite 
of her border wars with China, India 
is already very angry with us for our 
conduct in Vietnam, as are the Indo- 
nesians. Pakistan opposes our bomb- 
into-submission tactics. The Philippines 
are restless, and the Japanese people 
are increasingly critical and fearful of 
our policy. 

It would be rash not to count soon 
on the united opposition of all Asians 
to our reassertion of white control on 
Asia’s doorsteps. This is a jeopardy in 
which the British in Malaysia also 
stand with us. It does not require any 
sophisticated reasoning among the most 
illiterate Asiatics to tell them that 
yellow and brown backs are again bared 
to the white man’s lash, this time ad- 
ministered horribly in several ways from 
the skies. This is why Senator Morse, 
one of the two most courageous men in 
the United States and one of the wisest, 
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said at Stanford University that the 
Second World War had ended all forms 
of colonialism in Asia and that “the 
Asians will bury it.” With their dif- 
ferent “values in time, life and material- 
ity,” this is what we must expect. 
What appears to seem to our leaders to 
be a righteous protection of freedom 
for our clients on the rim of Asia is 
bound to seem to the Asiatics the 
remnants of a bygone age which must 
be destroyed. It could cost them a 
hundred million lives, or more, to 
expel us from Asia, but there would be 
enough of them left. 

In the process we could destroy much 
that is material in Asia while killing 
in ourselves all that is moral and spirit- 
ual. We can cling to a vast arc of 
containment around the rim of the new 
China only by measures that would put 
us beyond the pale of humanity. Is 
this a road we can afford to travel? 


Evrope Turns Acamnst Us 


While we are facing West with our 
inveterate faith in being able to master 
anything in that direction, the East is 
closing behind us in Europe, the very 
area which we had thought secured to 
us firmly by our great efforts and 
expenditures in containing the Soviet 
Union. This is a development of which 
most Americans are unaware, but con- 
sider the mounting evidence. 

The turn of Europe away from us has 
been accelerated by the great outthrust 
of: American investments from giant 
corporations with very great tax- 
released profits to invest. With the 
Americanization of Canada’s economy 
well-advanced, to the extent of some 13 
billions, prosperous Europe exerts an 
inevitable lure. “All across Western 
Europe a new, growing wave of resent- 
ment has been building up against 
American corporations which seek a 
foothold on the continent,” wrote Ber- 
nard D. Nossiter in the New Republic 
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on April 10, 1965. “Opposition to the 
American dollar as it pours into West 
Germany, capturing entire companies or 
taking over parts of other firms, has 
sharply increased,” reported a Los 
Angeles Times writer from Bonn on 
February 14, 1965. i 

A careful European survey by Senior 
Editor Arnaud de Borchgrave of News- 
week on March 8, 1965, found our eco- 
nomic power to be practically irresisti- 
ble—our economy growing at $40 billion 
a year; $20 billion spent by our compa- 
nies yearly for research and develop- 
ment; $1 billion collected annually in 
patent fees from three Western Euro- 
pean countries; General Motors with $5 
billion in world sales, 200,000 different 
products, and $500 million to invest in 
European expansion; and our invest- 
ments in West Europe up $10 billion to 
$11.5 billion in the past decade and 
expected to rise to $24 billion by 1975. 
Said a prominent German banker: “The 
rate at which the Americans have been 
gobbling up small European companies 
is positively indecent.” 

Other observers agreed that against 
the mighty outflow of American take- 
over dollars only one economic defense 
was possible, the rapid formation of 
giant European combines able to battle 
ours on Europe’s home grounds. This 
logically required the quick formation 
of a United Europe politically, to 
assist and control the new corporate 
behemoths. 

Faced by the essential question “to 
be or not to be,” quick developments 
in Europe were to be expected. Never- 
theless, the results of Arnaud de Borch- 
grave’s second European tour two 
months later, reported on May 3, 1965, 
are sensational. He found nothing less 
than “a major regrouping of Western 
and Eastern European nations, includ- 
ing Britain, that could cut sharply into 
the remaining influence of the U. S. on 
the Continent ” 
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The debate in Europe is no longer 
between ‘‘Atlanticists” and “Europeans,” 
he continued. “The burning issue is 
how to end the artificial split between 
the French-led Common Market and the 
British-backed European Free Trade 
* Association as a preparation for joining 
up with Eastern Europe, in a grand 
new order.” The real debate is whether 
to stretch this new order to include 
Russia, as Zorin, Russia’s top diplomat 
arrived in Paris as Ambassador to 
France and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko followed him to receive a 
royal welcome in Paris. 

Even in Britain de Borchgrave found 
pressures building to break out of the 
Atlantic mold, that is, close association 
with the United States. The British 
Tories had concluded, to quote one of 
their top leaders: “A home market of 
50 million consumers is not enough. 
And it is no good looking toward the 
U.S. There is no room for Britain in 
the pattern of America’s economy.” 
British thinking was being crystallized 
by “a Pentagon-fueled drive by U.S. 
defense and aircraft industries to make 
Europeans dependent on American 
weaponry.” 

“Ruthless high-pressure U.S. salesman- 
ship of arms and aircraft” was choking 
Europe’s defense industries, said the 
London Daily Telegraph, the bible of 
Britain’s Conservatives. 

Equally portentous, too, is the inner 
side of Europe’s closing door against us. 
Led by Krupps, West German firms are 
shipping whole factories to various East 
European states to be operated on a 
fifty-fifty basis with the Communist 
governments concerned. At the same 
time these governments are moving 
strongly in the direction of greater eco- 
nomic liberalism. Their economists are 
shocked at the Communist strait jackets 
they once accepted. 

“With the thrust toward a grand new 
order in Europe so well under way,” 
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said de Borchgrave, “the question posed 
to Washington is where does it all leave 
the U.S.?” A part of the answer was 
found in a leading Belgian magazine 
which summed up the general drift 
neatly: 


Why should coexistence be inapplicable in 
Southeast Asia? Why do Americans re- 
fuse the advice of their allies? Do they 
really believe that they have already be- 
come masters of the world? This will cost 
them dearly some day 


Indeed it already has. Don Cook, 
another competent observer in Europe, 
wrote to the Los Angeles Times on 
May 9 about all SEATO and NATO 
meetings, saying that they are now 
dominated “by a kind of anxious lobby- 
ing which winds up in an undignified 
and damaging head count as to who is 
still on the American side.” 

We must, therefore, begin to reckon 
now with the unthinkable rapidly com- 
ing to pass—our best friends in the 
world turning their backs upon us and 
facing toward the East. We must 
foresee a rapid drawing together of 
Western and Eastern Europe, most 
probably in close association with the 
Soviet Union. It is not too soon, either, 
to think of the Soviet nuclear umbrella 
being extended over Western Europe, 
protecting for one thing the growing 
French nuclear deterrent. 

It is a deeply disturbing thing to 
reflect that “America is becoming ir- 
relevant” to Europe. This is the fruit 
of our obsession about containing rap- 
idly evolving Communist societies, fling- 
ing our resources prodigally around the 
world in an effort to wall them in and 
to prevent revolution from occurring 
anywhere in the “free world” until, in 
President de Gaulle’s words, on April 
27, we have become “a state that might 
think of itself, because of its power, to 
be invested with supreme and universal 
responsibilities.” 
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Also, as Washington’s new determina- 
tion to enforce a Pax Americana un- 
folds, we must expect that the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons, to which we 
have been so firmly opposed, will ex- 
pand. If no weak country can be safe 
from American intervention, then all 
middle-sized countries will have to pon- 
der the acquisition of nuclear deterrents 
of their own. Even the little ones must 
try to get under the cover of some non- 
American nuclear umbrella. 


INTERVENTION IN SANTO DoMINGO 


However, it will be said that even if 
Asia and Europe turn their backs upon 
us, we can still maintain control of 
the Western Hemisphere. Canada and 
Mexico will be defenseless, economi- 
cally and otherwise, and Latin America 
can be held. Surely our power is suf- 
ficient for that. 

That seemed likely, too, until a revolt 
broke out in Santo Domingo on April 
24, 1965. The rebels were composed 
of both military and civilian groups who 
wanted to bring back to power Dr. 
Juan Bosch, who was ousted by the 
military six months after the end of the 
thirty-one year nightmare of the tyranny 
of Trujillo. There was steam behind 
the new rebellion, and many Americans 
were immediately in danger, especially 
from the civilians who had been armed. 
Accordingly, a United States Navy task 
force with 1,500 Marines aboard arrived 
April 26 to protect and evacuate Amer- 
ican citizens, 1,100 of whom were 
removed the next day. 

Succeeding waves of American troops 
brought their strength up to 4,200 by 
April 29, and this figure rose rapidly 
to 30,000, which was far beyond the 
number required to complete the evacu- 
ation of the remaining Americans. The 
purpose of the big intervention was 
obvious. As the New York Times put 
it on May 3: 
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President Johnson reiterated that their 
sole mission was to protect and evacuate 
endangered Americans and other foreign 
nationals Yet, every private briefing held 
for Congressmen and correspondents in 
Washington emphasizes that the primary 
aim... is to prevent “another Cuba.” 


The Times added that “this is an 
understandable concern, but not one 
that should prompt a panicky display 
of power whenever any hint of Com- 
munist infiltration is reported.” 
Nevertheless, this is what had hap- 
pened. Military intelligence had come 
up with the names of 58 alleged Com- 
munists involved in the rebellion, and 
this was judged sufficient to justify a 
massive intervention, despite Article 15 
of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) which says: 


No State or group of States has the right 
to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other State. The foregoing 
principle prohibits not only armed force 
but also any other form of interference or 
attempted threat against the personality 
of the State or against its political, eco- 
nomic and cultural elements. 


Article 17 says also: 


The territory of a State is inviolable; it 
may not be the object, even temporarily, 
of military occupation or of other measures 
of force taken by another State, directly 
or indirectly, on any grounds whatever. 


This is the law, and in ignoring it our 
leaders did not even bother to inform 
the OAS of their intervention, much 
less consult it. 

The United States violated completely 
not only the basic law governing our 
relations with Latin America but also 
the United Nations Charter, which re- 
quires every signatory to report any 
alleged measures of self-defense “im- 
mediately” to the Security Council. 
When others brought the issue to that 
Council, the delegate from Uruguay 
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pointed out, on May 4, 1965, the viola- 
tion of both Charters. He rejected the 
“despotism of the strongest,” and denied 


the validity of the new “Johnson 
Doctrine.” 
é THE JOHNSON DOCTRINE 


He referred to the ultimate affirma- 
tion of the Pax Americana which Presi- 
dent Johnson had made on May 2, the 
day before. Declaring that Communist 
conspirators had taken over the rebel- 
lion, the President asserted that “the 
American nations cannot, must not and 
will not permit the establishment of an- 
other Communist government in this 
hemisphere.” The next day he declared, 
once more: “We don’t intend to sit 
here in our rocking chair with our hands 
folded and let the Communists set up 
any government in the Western Hemi- 
sphera.”’ 

In these all-encompassing terms, Mr. 
Johnson brought the Truman Doctrine 
to its ultimate proportions. From this 
day henceforth, no revolution is to be 
permitted anywhere within the reach of 
our power, unless it be a revolution en- 
gineered from the Right. But in a rev- 
oluticnary age, any age, the great ma- 
jority of revolutions come from the 
Left. All these will promptly be 
crushed, since they might turn Com- 
munist. This may be a small chance, 
but no chance can be taken. Some Com- 
munists will certainly be in every revo- 
lution from the Left, and some endan- 
gered regime, or United States intelli- 
gence agency, can always be counted on 
with total confidence to sound the Com- 
munist alarm. Then the might of the 
United States will drop from the skies 
and crash upon the beaches. 

This is the role which our leaders 
chose for us in the world after our 
total victories in World War Il. We 
would contain others; we would forbid 
revolutions. So President Johnson 
closed his address on May 2, 1965, about 
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the Dominican intervention, as follows: 
“We do not want to bury anyone, as I 
have said so many times before. But 
we do not intend to be buried.” 

In these words Mr. Johnson uncon- 
sciously announced the end of contain- 
ment and the beginning of Fortress 
America. The master of the richest and 
mightiest power on earth felt our burial 
threatened by another revolt on a little 
Caribbean island. The Red tide was 
moving in upon us, but “we will not be 
buried.” “As long as I am President of 
this country we are going to defend our- 
selves,” Mr. Johnson declared in all 
solemnity. Obviously the great fear to 
which our leaders had yielded in the 
plenitude of our postwar power is clos- 
ing in on them. After nearly two dec- 
ades of rushing to ten-alarm fires they 
still keep breaking out, and our increas- 
ingly strenuous efforts to put out little 
fires continue to fan far bigger ones. 


ANGER IN LaTIN AMERICA 


The May 3 headline over the Los 
Angeles Times reporter’s dispatch from 
Buenos Aires wes accurate. “Angry 
Anti-U.S. Wave Sweeps Latin America: 
All Types of Political Groups from 
North to South Join in Cry of ‘Inter- 
vention.’” Intervention by the United 
States, wrote George Natanson, is “a 
violently emotional issue.” Reports 
from nearly all the Latin countries ex- 
pressed the deeply rooted fear: “This 
could happen to us.” The Chilean For- 
eign Ministry announced its “profound 
alarm.” The press of a dozen coun- 
tries, which he named, united in con- 
demning the action of the United States. 

Washington’s success in pressuring 
the OAS to take over the Dominican 
operation, on May 6, at least formally, 
may blunt some of the poignantly re- 
vived fears of “The Colossus of the 
North.” Yet this is the deepest fear in 
the Western Hemisphere. It has a 
century of intervention behind it, which 
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the Latin-Americans believed had been 
ended by the Good Neighbor policy. 
Now suddenly the nineteenth century is 
back again. 

Actually, of course, it is too late for 
the Johnson Doctrine. It may be en- 
forced for a time around the Carib- 
bean, and on the northern rim of South 
America, but in reality, as Eric Sevareid 
pointed out on May 6, the great coun- 
tries of South America and several of 
the smaller ones are separated from us 
by vast areas of water, jungles, and 
mountains. They are farther away than 
Europe and are peopled by large 
expanding populations which live in 
increasingly revolutionary situations. 
Natanson reported from Chile on May 
2 that the Chilean people are in a mood 
to break with the past. They prefer 
President Frei’s revolution by legisla- 
tion, “but they would accept Com- 
munism as an alternative if Frei fails.” 

Faced with the threat of North Amer- 
ican repression, the Latin-Americans 
may feel that they have no alternative 
but to combine in a great Latin-Ameri- 
can union, one strong enough to defend 
its independence. Fortunately, Vice- 
President Humphrey had announced, on 
April 14, United States support for the 
economic integration of Latin America 
leading to a “Common Market for the 
Western Hemisphere.” A week later a 
dispatch from Rio de Janeiro disclosed 
that Chilean President Frei was propos- 
ing the “political unity of all Latin 
America, with the exception of Com- 
munist Cuba.” (Los Angeles Times, 
April 21. [Italics added. ]) 

Now under the impact of the Johnson 
Doctrine, Latin America may move 
toward unity more rapidly than would 
have been thought possible before the 
Santo Domingo intervention. If such a 
union comes into being, also, it will be 
defensive against both our economic and 
military power. Once again, our union 
with a sister continent is likely to be 
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rejected, and a united Latin America 
would certainly erect its own nuclear 
umbrella. 


Into Fortress AMERICA 


It is, therefore, much too late for Pax 
Americana to succeed. Pursuance of* 
this fearful dream can only lead rapidly 
into Fortress America. Indeed, as the 
events since February 7, detailed above, 
indicate, this process is already far 
along. With a wall of hatred raised 
against us in Asia and a wall of indif- 
ference toward us rising in Europe, we 
only required the hostility of Latin 
America to complete our self-imposed 
encirclement in Fortress America. Now 
a second decision in Washington, within 
three months, to use our huge military 
power, suddenly, to frustrate revolution 
in small nations, half a world apart, 
has supplied the necessary catalyst. 

Our military power is unimaginable, 
but the idea of using it to regulate the 
conduct and determine the future of 
peoples around the world is self-defeat- 
ing. And before Fortress America really 
closes around us we ought to think in 
deadly seriousness what it would be like 
to live inside it. We may be sure that 
it would be a prison for all those who 
love individual liberty, for dissent would 
be repressed even more rigorously than 
it is already in “consensus U.S.A.” We 
must anticipate that the worst excesses 
of the McCarthy period would become 
the order of the day. We have enough 
resources to give ourselves a good living 
on an autarchic basis, but a much more 
restricted one. Profits would be far 
smaller, and business would have to be 
controlled far more rigorously in a world 
in which the outthrusts of our invest- 
ments and much trade would cease. 

It is not too late to avert this tragic 
end to the American Dream, and to stop 
our efforts to forbid social change any- 
where in the world of which we dis- 
approve. We ought to have learned by 
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this time that the law of social evolu- 
tion is inexorable and that it works to 
change even Communist societies, lit- 
erally before our eyes. This law of 
change is the wave of the future, against 
„ which all of our dykes are built in vain. 
We may survive in Fortress America, 
surrounded by a great sea wall of dis- 
trust here at home, but we cannot live 
and thrive in the world in opposition to 
it. 

On the other hand, it is not too late to 
turn back from the Pax Americana which 
it is beyond our power to establish. It 
will take time to restore the thaw in our 
relations with the Soviet Union which 
had so greatly reduced world tensions. 
It will take much of the wisdom about 
which the President so often speaks to 
end our hostile encirclement of the new 
China and to establish trade and friendly 
relations with her, as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce recently urged. 
It will not be easy to win back the con- 
fidence of the Latin Americans again. 
“Decades were spent in creating a policy 
of nonintervention in the internal affairs 
of hemispheric nations,” said the New 
York Times on May 4, “and time will 
be needed to heal the wounds.” That is 
surely a strong understatement. 


WILL Our CONSERVATIVES SPEAK OUT? 


Nor will any of these life-giving 
things be done unless many powerful 
conservative interests make themselves 
heard in Washington, before it is too 
late. The current rising of our intel- 
lectuals is magnificent, but in foreign 
affairs the President has allied himself 
with the extreme rightist forces that he 
had overwhelmed at the polls in No- 
vember, and who will now hold him to 
enforcing his Pax Americana. Since the 
Administration also disregards its own 
great liberal following, it is a time for 
our true conservatives, who still have 
great power, to make themselves heard. 
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Twice since February 6 the Adminis- 
tration has antagonized enormous num- 
bers of people abroad, and each appli- 
cation of the American mailed fist ac- 
celerates rapidly the turning of the 
world against us. We simply cannot 
afford a third massive affront to the 
opinion of mankind. Yet the explosive 
defensive-offensive mentality now grip- 
ping Washington may produce it at any 
time. 

Every real conservative ought to be 
deeply disturbed also by the rapid de- 
cline of our government’s credibility. 
On April 23 the New York Times de- 
clared that it had been one of the “‘cas- 
ualties of the war in Vietnam. Time 
after time, high-ranking representatives 
of government—in Washington and Sai- 
gon—have obscured, confused, or dis- 
torted news from Vietnam,” said the 
editorial, adding that the blame “goes 
back to the Pentagon, to the State De- 
partment and the White House.” 

Then came Santo Domingo, and on 
May 9 David Kraslow reported to the 
Los Angeles Times from the scene a 
representative comment that “you just 
can’t believe what you're told any more.” 
It was an ugly situation. Some reporters 
had learned “by bitter experience in Sai- 
gon that they could not accept what 
American officials told them as the 
truth.” Now it was “recurring in Santo 
Domingo.” Thus “a most precious 
thing” was being destroyed, for @ gov- 
ernment that does not have credibility 
“rules not by consent but by force.” 

When writers in the two largest and 
most influential newspapers in the 
United States agree that Washington’s 
credibility is rapidly and progressively 
being destroyed, everyone should be able 
to see that these adventures in Pax 
Americana are corrupting the founda- 
tions of our democracy here at home. 
How much longer can we permit this to 
continue? 

There is equally deep cause for alarm 
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when Robert J. Donovan, head of the 
Los Angeles Times bureau in Washing- 
ton, can describe, on May 9, “Presi- 
dent Jobnson’s tornadic reaction” to the 
Dominican revolt. We cannot afford 
cyclonic action in the White House, 
even against little states abroad; for 
even if catastrophe is avoided the turn- 
ing of =he world’s peoples against us 
cannot be. 

Once before the real conservatives of 
the nation saved it. In 1954, when a 
few powerful officials were pushing us 
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into a preventive war with China, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was warned by “a 
flood of communications that descended 
on the White House from powerful in- 
stitutions all over the country.” These 
are the words oi James Reston of the 
New York Times on April 27, 1954. 
This pressure of the genuine conserva- 
tives ended the push toward a world 
war then. Today the twin dangers of a 
carefully escalated holocaust or the in- 
exorable closing in of Fortress America 
are far greater, and time may be short. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Recent Trends in Political Theory 
and Political Philosophy* 


By Kart W. Devrtscu and Leroy N. RIESELBACH 


HE words “political theory” and 
“political philosophy” represent 
two distinct but overlapping aspects of 
a single intellectual task. Political 
theory is concerned with the search for 
a coherent image of the political system. 
It seeks an over-all picture of the work- 
ings of that subsystem of each society 
that deals with influencing or control- 
ling human behavior through politics, 
that is, through the interplay of lim- 
ited habits of compliance and limited 
probabilities of organized enforcement. 
Where other branches of political sci- 
ence may concentrate their attention on 
partial forecasts or partial descriptions 
of the political process, or of particular 
* Research utilized in this paper was sup- 
ported in part by the Carnegie Corporation, 
and by the National Institute of Health under 
grant MH 08607. 


political phenomena, it remains the task 
of political theory to persist in the 
search for an orderly picture of the 
entire political system and of its chief 
interrelations with the other major 
subsystems of society, as well as with 
the personalities and value systems of 
individuals who live in it. 

Whenever the emphasis of our en- 
quiry is placed on the understanding of 
what is or exists in politics—on the 
web of “if then” relations that can be 
verified regardless of the preferences 
and values of the observer—we are in- 
clined to speak of “political theory.” 
By contrast, when our interest is fo- 
cused on what we think ought to be in 
politics—on the effects of political prac- 
tices or institutions on the normative 
aspects—the values and the personali- 
ties of people including those of the 
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observer, then we tend to speak about 
“political philosophy.” In the first 
case, we tend to see ourselves in the 
role of detached observers, and, in ef- 
fect, in the role of social scientists. In 
the second case, we tend to see ourselves 
in the role of political philosophers. 

In fact, however, it is almost impos- 
sible for most of us not to oscillate 
between these two roles. Any scientific 
statement about the effect of an action 
or decision upon a personality system 
or social system of which the actor 
himself forms a part inevitably has 
“normative” implications for the actor 
—and also for other persons in so far as 
their conditions are similar to his, and 
thus, at least to some extent, for all 
mankind. Ethics here appears as an- 
other way of looking at the science of 
seeking and identifying nonself-destruc- 
tive actions and systems—a science to 
which it then adds the dimension of 
motivation to adopt at least one of the 
“good” paths of actions so identified— 
that is, a path that is not destructive 
either to oneself or to the human com- 
munity of which one forms a part. 
Conversely, any ethical statement about 
a proposed action has obvious scientific 
implications, since it implies some 
consequences that are expected to follow 
from it. Even Kant’s pure “good will” 
implies the obligation to get the best 
information about the probable conse- 
quences of one’s action that is obtain- 
able at the time and place of one’s 
decision. 

This is in fact what we found in the 
survey of recent writings in political 
theory, reported later in this study. 
Writers with a normative emphasis felt 
sure that they were dealing with some 
aspect of reality, and also that they 
shared many needs and values with their 
fellow men, so that they were in some 
sense representative of them. All these 
are points subject to possible verifica- 
tion. And all writers working in the 
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scientific mode of thought did so with 
an explicit or clearly implied concern 
for values, usually beginning with truth 
and knowledge but leading on to many 
others. In these overlapping concerns, 
both kinds of writers were continuing 
the time-honored patterns of political” 
science, but in doing so, some of them 
were going on to new departures. 

The purpose of political theory is 
similar to that of all theory. To the 
Greeks, theoria meant the passionate 
contemplation oj reality; to the modern 
scientist, theory means an abstract, 
symbolic image or model of relevant 
aspects of reality—a model which may 
or may not be capable of being imagined 
in visual terms, but which in any case 
permits the orderly retention and recall 
of relevant memories from the past, and 
the forming of relevant and, as far as 
possible, dependable expectations for 
the future. Every theory is thus in 
principle an engine for the selection of 
information as well as for its storage 
and retrieval, and for the making of 
predictions. If it is an open theory, 
rather than a closed one, it will also 
be an instrument to start or extend the 
search for new information, and for the 
dissociation and recombination of old 
and new information into new patterns 
by means of which the original theory 
itself may be extended, transformed, 
or replaced by a new one And, of 
course, if it is a scientific theory, it will 
be susceptible to testing by operational 
evidence, that is, by evidence obtained 
by standardized and impersonally re- 
producible procedures. 

All this—except only for the last 
sentence—applies to all political theo- 
ries as well, and the last sentence ap- 
plies also to that subclass of political 
theories that are intended to be scien- 
tific’ It is this class of theories that 

1Cf James B. Conant, Science and Common 


Sense (New Haven’ Vale University Press, 
1954) ; Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science: 
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showed more new developments in the 
pericd under review, without upset- 
ting, however, the traditional unity of 
political science as a discipline. 


POLITICAL THEORY AS A FIELD 


Political theory is not only a field of 
enquiry conceived in abstract thought. 
It is also an organized body of human 
activity. It is a society of political 
theorists, of scholars united by common 
concerns—both similar and interlocking 
—and by at least limited habits of 
mutual attention and communication. 
It involves a body of records, such as 
a literature, and of specific communica- 
tion channels, such as journals or sec- 
tions within journals. With the help 
of such personnel and facilities, it forms 
a social instrument of enquiry, including 
a pool of common memories, a pool of 
more or less expert referees and re- 
viewers, and an explicit or implied set 
of standards of quality and relevance 
for judging new work. In all these 
respects, political theory is an estab- 
lished discipline, in contrast to a mere 
ad hoc field of interdisciplinary col- 
laboration where topic-oriented investi- 
gators may join forces from time to 
time, without any more permanent and 
substantial structure of communication, 
work habits, memories, and personnel. 

Political theory as a field has just 
such an established structure, and each 
such structure or social system, as 
Talcott Parsons has suggested, requires 
effort to be maintained at least in its 
basic patterns. It also requires effort 
to be adapted to changing conditions in 
its social, intellectual, and scientific en- 





Problems in the Logic of Scientific Explana- 
tion (New York Harcourt, Brace, and World, 
1961); Karl W Deutsch, “On Scientific and 
Humanistic Knowledge in the Growth of 
Civilization,” Science and the Creative Spirit, 
ed. Harcourt Brown (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1958), pp 3-52, and “On 
Theories, Taxonomies, and Models,” Behav- 
ioral Science (1965, forthcoming). 


vironment; additional effort to attain or 
approach whatever goals are implied in 
its structure as a system; and still 
further efforts to integrate all these 
different functions and activities, so as 
to keep them coherent and mutually 
supportive, rather than incoherent or 
mutually frustrating. Pattern mainte- 
nance, adaptation, goal attainment, and 
integration thus are, according to Par- 
sons, the four basic functions of every 
social system; and they offer an illumi- 
nating scheme for analyzing the dis- 
tribution of recent efforts in the field 
of political theory.’ 

During the period from March 1960 
to September 1964 a total of 189 books 
were reviewed in the “Book Notes” of 
the American Political Science Review 
(APSR) under the explicit heading of 
“Political Theory, History of Political 
Thought, and Methodology.” Another 
202 books were reviewed during the 
same period in the lead review section 
of the Review, without explicit designa- 
tions as to the degree, if any, of their 
relevance to theory. In fact, we judged 
that almost three-quarters, or 147 out 
of 202 books singled out for lead re- 
views, were wholly or partly relevant to 
theory; nevertheless, we propose to 
treat the lead reviews as indicative of 
the general interest in the field of politi- 
cal science as a whole. Each book 

2 See Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales, and 
Edward Shils, Working Papers in the Theory 
of Action (Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 1953); 
Talcott Parsons and Neil J. Smelser, Economy 
and Society: A Study in the Integration of 
Economic and Social Theory (Glencoe, Il: 
Free Press, 1956); and Talcott Parsons, “An 
Outline of the Social System,” Theories of 
Society: Foundations of Modern Sociological 
Theory, ed. Talcott Parsons, Edward Shils, 
Kaspar D Naegele, and Jesse K. Pitts (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), pp 30- 
80. For a discussion see Chandler Morse, 
“The Functional Imperatives,” and Talcott 
Parsons, “The Point of View of the Author,” 
in The Social Theories of Talcott Parsons, ed. 


Max Block (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1961), pp. 100-152, 311-363. 
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reviewed in either section—lead reviews 
or “Political Theory”—was then coded 
by us in accordance with what we con- 
sidered its predominant emphasis in 
- terms of one of the four Parsonian func- 
tions—pattern maintenance, adaptation, 
goal attainment, and integration—dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraph. 
Under the heading of pattern mainte- 
nance were coded those studies which 
mainly continued one or more of the 
traditional concerns of political science, 
such as descriptions or normative dis- 
cussions of political theories, practices, 
institutions, or events—ranging, of 
course, in the normative preferences of 
their authors from the left-of-center 
radicalism of C. Wright Mills to the 
conservatism of Willmoore Kendall. 
Works devoted to a substantial degree 
to adapting political theory to changes 
in the findings, concepts, or methods of 
social sciences, either as outright dis- 
cussions of new theories or by using 
some new methods for drawing general 
theoretic inferences from the study of 
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particular cases, were coded under 
“Adaptations.” Books mainly or largely 
devoted to improve political science so 
as to make it a better guide to predic- 
tion or prescription, or alternatives to 
the good life, were coded under the. 
heading “Goal Attainment.” Those 
works, finally, which attempted to 
integrate the various strands of political 
science, or to integrate political science 
with one or more of the other social 
sciences, were coded under “Integra- 
tion.” For purposes of comparison, the 
same procedures were applied to the 377 
lead reviews and the 221 reviews in the 
“Political Theory” section that ap- 
peared in the APSR during the pre- 
ceding five-year period, 1955-1959. The 
results are exhibited in Table 1. 

As these figures show, the interest in 
pattern maintenance was by far the 
strongest in both periods, but it declined 
from the level of about four-fifths in the 
later 1950’s to about three-fifths in the 
early 1960’s for the books receiving lead 
reviews; and from about three-quarters 


TABLE 1: SHIFTS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF INTEREST IN GENERAL POLITICAL SCIENCE 
AND IN POLITICAL THEORY AMONG WORKS REVIEWED IN THE Å mecan 
Political Sctence Review, 1955-1964 
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PAIT ERN | ADAPTA- Peer INTEGRA- TORS 
ÄENANCE TION MENT: TION 
I. General Political Science: Lead Re- 
views in APSR 
1955-1959 377 79 14 7 0 100 
1960-19645 202 61 l 32 6 1 100 
Net Change in Percentage Points n.a. —18 +18 —1 +1 0 
U Political Theory, History of Political 
Thought and Methodology: Reviews 
in Special APSR ‘Book Notes” 
Dept 
1955-1959 240 74 22 4 0 100 
1960-1964 189 53 31 14 2 100 
Net Change in Percentage Points na —21 +9 +10 +2 0 

















2 For 1964, data are from first three issues only. 
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to about one-half for the books reviewed 
in the political theory section. This 
decline from the earlier to the later 
period was parallel for both groups of 
books, and thus presumably for both 
political theory and general political 
science, but in both periods the specific 
political theory field seemed slightly less 
dominated by the traditional preoccupa- 
tions. In both fields, there was a 
marked increase in adaptation, but in 
the specific theory field part of the 
shift of interest went into an increase 
in books devoted largely or in sub- 
stantial part to “goal attainment.” In 
both fields, books devoted to integration 
of our intellectual efforts were a rarity, 
but some such books did appear during 
the more recent period. 

If one were to speculate about the 
possible distribution of efforts in politi- 
cal theory during the next five or ten 
years, using the present table as a start- 
ing point, it would seem reasonable to 
expect a further moderate decline of 
interest in pattern maintenance, perhaps 
roughly to the 40 per cent level, accom- 
panied by a rise to about the same level 
in the number of works devoted to 
“adaptation,” together with a limited 
rise of interest in “goal attainment” and 
in “integration” to take up jointly the 
remaining 20 per cent, with integration 
attracting a growing share of this effort. 

Thus far, our survey has been couched 
in the grossest quantitative terms. 
What about the kinds of work that have 
attracted the most interest or seemed 
to hold the greatest promise, and what 
about the particular works that made 
the most significant contributions? 


BETWEEN Past History AND 
CURRENT THEORY 


The great tradition of political the- 
ory, from the fourth century B.C. until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
AD., has consisted largely of original 


works, ranging from Plato and Aristotle 
to Rousseau and Burke—all writers com- 
bining normative and realistic consid- 
erations focused on the concept of jus- 
tice—and from the Greek Sophists to 
Machiavelli and Hobbes, with a more 
exclusively realistic or pragmatic em- 
phasis on the concept of power. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, however, the major preoccupa- 
tion of political theorists has been not 
the development of their own theories 
but the explication of the ideas of their 
predecessors. Proponents of new ideas, 
such as John Stuart Mill, Karl Mars, 
Vilfredo Pareto and Max Weber, have 
been in the minority, and not one of 
them in his lifetime considered himself, 
or was considered by others, primarily a 
theorist of politics. Since the rise of an 
organized profession of political science 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the overwhelming preoccupation 
of students of political theory has been 
with history, exegesis, and methodologi- 
cal conservatism. This is in striking 
contrast to other fields in both natural 
and social science, where theoretical 
physics and economic theory are clearly 
distinguished from the history of past 
theories in these respective disciplines, 
and it equally contrasts with the fields 
of philosophy and literary criticism 
where current contributions are clearly 
distinguished from the study of the 
history of past efforts. 


Works STEMMING FROM THE 
CLASSIC TRADITION 


In recent political theory, on the 
contrary, some of the most distin- 
guished writings in the great tradition 
have combined concern for ideas from 
the past with efforts to apply them to 
intellectual, moral, and practical prob- 
lems of the present. Leo Strauss’ pro- 
foundly challenging books On Tyranny 
and What is Political Philosophy? are 
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written in this mood, and so—with a 
stronger and more certain emphasis on 
the present rather than the past—are 
Sheldon Wolin’s Politics and Vision, 
Dolf Sternberger’s Grund und Abgrund 
der Macht, and Hans Morgenthau’s 
three-volume collection of essays on 
Politics in the Twentieth Century, deal- 
ing with particular incisiveness with the 
theory and practice of foreign policy. 
Some concerns similar to Morgenthau’s 
are developed further in Kenneth 
Thompson’s Polttical Realism and the 
Crisis of World Politics ® 

A number of writers draw on the 
classic tradition as well as on contempo- 
rary thought for their discussions on 
the concept of democracy. Notable 
among these are the contributions of 
Leslie Lipson, O. W. Cassinelli, Gio- 
vanni Sartori, David Spitz, and Thomas 
L. Thorson.* 


8 Leo Strauss, On Tyranny: An Interpre- 
tation of Xenophon’s Hiero (rev. ed.; New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963) and 
What Is Political Philosophy? and Other 
Studies (Glencoe, [,: Free Press, 1959); Dolf 
Sternberger, Grund und Abgrund der Macht: 
Kritik der Rechimdssigkeit heutiger Regier- 
ungen (Frankfurt: Insel-Verlag, 1962). Cf. 
also the same author’s Der Begriff des Poli- 
tischen (Frankfurt: Insel-Verlag, 1961); 
Sheldon S Wolin, Politics and Vision: Con- 
tinuity and Innovation in Western Political 
Thougkt (Boston: Little, Brown, 1960); 
Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics in the Twenti- 
eth Century, Vol. 1° The Decline of Demo- 
cratic Politics; Vol. 2° The Impasse of Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy; Vol. 3° The Restoration 
of American Politics (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962) ; Kenneth W Thompson, 
Political Realism and the Crisis of World 
Politics: An American Approach to World 
Politics (Princeton, N J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1960). 

4 Leslie Lipson, The Democratic Civilisation 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964); C. 
W. Cassinelli, The Politics of Freedom: An 
Analysis of the Modern Democratic State 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1961); Giovanni Sartori, Democratic Theory 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1962) ; 
David Spitz, Democracy and the Challenge 
of Power (New York: Columbia University 
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Work on sigrificant figures in the 
history of political thought in the set- 
ting of their times has been carried 
forward in such careful and illuminating 
studies as those of John Harrington by 
Charles Blitzer, of James Mill by Joseph 
Hamburger, of Gaetano Mosca by 
James Meisel, and of a larger number 
of thinkers by Leo Strauss and Joseph 
Cropsey, and in a challenging and con- 
troversial study of John Locke by Rich- 
ard Cox.’ 

An attempt to combine the insights 
of the great traditions—including both 
a concern for ethics and a continuing 
interest in such concepts as the balance 
of power—with sociological considera- 
tions marks Raymond Aron’s Paix et 
Guerre entre les Nations (which is to 
appear soon in English translation) and 
Stanley Hoffmann’s own sections in his 
reader on Contemporary Theory in In- 
ternational Relations. The analysis of 
world politics and international organi- 
zation is blended with political theory 
in Inis Claude’s Power and Interna- 
tional Relations and in George Liska’s 
Nations in Alliance. Selectively per- 
ceived elements of the historical record 
are used as background, foil, and spring- 
board for Hannah Arendt’s stimulating 
ideas On Revolution, and another set of 
ideas linking original speculations to a 
great tradition is found in Bertrand de 
Press, 1958) and The Liberal Idea of Freedom 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1963) ; 
Thomas L Thorson, The Logic of Democracy 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1962). 

5S Charles Blitzer, An Immortal Common- 
wealth: The Political Thought of James Har- 
rington (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1960); Joseph Hamburger, James Mill and 
the Art of Revolution (New Haven: Yale 
Univeisity Press, 1963); James H. Meisel, 
The Myth of the Ruling Class: Gaetano 
Mosca and the Ekte (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1958); Leo Strauss and 
Joseph Cropsey (eds), History of Political 
Philosophy (Chicago: Rand, McNally, 1963) ; 
Richard H. Cox, Locke on War and Peace 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1960) 
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Jouvenel’s books Sovereignty and The 
Pure Theory of Politics.® 


Major ATTEMPTS AT SYNTHESIS 


Several works attempted a broad 
synthesis of political thought and politi- 
° cal description, together with an effort 
to build intellectual bridges from the 
world of pattern maintenance to that 
of the adaptation of political thought 
to the result of recent empirical re- 
search and to the development of the 
other social sciences. Leslie Lipson 
aims at such a synthesis for a portion 
of political theory in his book The 
Democratic Civilization. Arnold Brecht 
tries more specifically to link political 
theory, the philosophy of science, and a 
deeply felt normative concern in his 
Political Theory: The Foundations of 
Twentieth Century Political Thought.” 
The broadest and most thoroughgoing 
effort at a synthesis of classic political 
theory and of the newer empirical re- 
search in political science and the other 
social sciences is offered by Carl J. 
Friedrich’s Man and His Government 
—the most important work of its kind to 
appear during the last several decades.® 


8 Raymond Aron, Paix et Guerre entre les 
Nations (Paris: Calmann-Levy, 1962); Stan- 
ley Hoffmann (ed), Contemporary Theory in 
International Relations (Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1960); Inis L. Claude, 
Power and International Relations (New 
York: Random House, 1962); George Liska, 
Nations in Alliance: The Limits of Interde- 
pendence (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1962); Hannah Arendt, On Revolution (New 
York: Viking Press, 1963}; Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, Sovereignty: An Inquiry into the 
Political Good (Cambridge: Cambtidge Uni- 
versity Press, 1957) and The Pure Theory of 
Politics (New Haven’ Yale University Press, 
1963). 

T Leslie Lipson, The Democratic Civilisation, 
op. cit ; Arnold Brecht, Political Theory: The 
Foundations of Twentieth Century Political 
Thought (Princeton, NJ.- Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1959) 

8 Carl J Friedrich, Man and His Govern- 
meni: An Empirical Theory of Politics (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963). 


It is based on profound theoretical and 
historical knowledge, a mastery of com- 
parative government and politics, an 
impressive study of many relevant re- 
sults of recent empirical and behavioral 
research, and a lifetime of scholarly and 
practical experience. There is no other 
book quite like it. It should stand as 
a landmark and major resource for yeais 
to come. 

The broadest effort at a synthesis of 
political theory from the viewpoint 
of empiricism is George Catlin’s Sys- 
tematic Politics: Elementa Politica et 
Soctologica—a large, uneven but valu- 
able restatement and further develop- 
ment of significant work by a leading 
and long-standing contributor to the 
field. 

A far more empirical summary and 
overview, though not a synthesis, is 
furnished by Bernard Berelson and 
Gary A. Steiner’s Human Behavior: An 
Inventory of Sctentific Findings which 
lists over one thousand propositions 
about human conduct which the authors 
consider more or less verified by em- 
pirical evidence from repeated studies 
in one or another of the behavioral 
sciences.1° This is not a book about 
political theory, and it makes few direct 
comments about politics. It is prima- 
rily based on the experiments and find- 
ings of social psychologists, with soci- 
ology, psychiatry, anthropology, and 
biology making secondary but substan- 
tial contributions. Neither political 
science nor any of its major concepts 
rates a chapter heading; only “political 
institutions” get a subheading covering 


? George E G Catlin, Systematic Politics: 
Elementa Politica et Sociologica (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1962) Cf also 
the review by Charles S. Hyneman, American 
Political Science Review 57 (1963), pp. 956- 
957. 

10 Bernard Berelson and Gary A. Steiner, 
Human Behavior: An Inventory of Scientific 
Findings (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1964) 
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less than twenty of the over 650 pages 
of the book, and very few professional 
political scientists are represented in the 
Bibliography, where their works furnish 
less than 2 per cent of the total. None- 
theless, this is a book of findings about 
human conduct, and thus indirectly 
about human nature, which serious 
political theorists cannot afford to 
ignore. The references to particular re- 
search papers and to specialized studies 
are extremely valuable, and the final 
chapter, “The Findings and the Image 
of Man,” should be required reading for 
all students of political thought. 

A highly competent but much briefer 
summary and overview of behavioral 
science findings applying to a narrower 
field has become available through Otto 
Klineberg’s Tke Human Dimension in 
International Relations. This work 
continues and to some extent supersedes 
Klineberg’s earlier summary Tensions 
Affecting International Understanding. 
Both books draw primarily upon the 
work of social psychologists, and both 
overlap in their content in part with 
the short chapter on “Ethnic Relations” 
in Berelson and Steiner’s survey.%? 
Both of Klineberg’s surveys are highly 
relevant to any political theory that 
makes assumptions about the conduct 
of individuals and groups, and particu- 
larly about their motivations and per- 
ceptions. A more general summary and 
survey of behavioral research, largely 
of the work of social psychologists, is 
James C. Davies’ Human Nature in 
Politics® Despite the identity of its 
title with that of a famous earlier work 


11 Otto Klineberg, The Human Dimension in 
International Relations (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1964) and Tensions 
Affecting International Understanding: A Sur- 
vey of Research (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1950). 

12 Berelson and Steiner, op. cit., pp. 493-522. 

18 James C. Davies, Human Nature in Poli- 
tics: The Dynamics of Political Behavior 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1963). 
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by Graham Wallas, Davies’ book builds 
most of its useful intellectual bridges 
from one side of the river: there are 
rich and varied citations from the fields 
of social psychology, and to a lesser 
degree, of sociology, but there are only , 
relatively scant references to the obvi- 
ously relevant literature in political sci- 
ence. Davies’ book thus appears as a 
contribution to a continuing effort in 
which much of the work of mutual dis- 
covery and confrontation—a confronta- 
tion of the particular work of political 
scientists on each major problem with 
the corresponding studies of the same 
problems by scholars from other disci- 
plines—still has to follow. In the 
meantime, a major collection of research 
concepts and data from the social- 
psychological sciences entitled Human 
Behavior and International Politics is 
being edited by J. David Singer with an 
explicit view of their relevance to the 
theory of international politics.’ 
Within more limited fields, such as 
international relations, works towards 
such broad confrontation-type surveys 
have been initiated by political scien- 
tists. Noteworthy contributions here 
are found in the volume edited by Klaus 
Knorr and Sidney Verba, The Interna- 
tional System: Theoretical Essays, with 
significant chapters by Charles McClel- 
land, Fred Riggs, J. David Singer, 
Sidney Verba and others; the thorough 
and knowledgeable survey by Richard 
C. Snyder, of “Some Recent Trends in 
International Relations Theory and Re- 
search” in Austin Ranney’s volume 
Essays on the Behavioral Study of 
Politics; the volume edited by Roger 
Fisher, International Conflict and Be- 
havioral Science: The Craigville Papers; 
and, for the field of comparative rather 
than international politics, the brief 


14 J, David Singer, Human Behavior and 
International Politics: Contributions from the 
Secial-Psychological Sciences (Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, 1965). 
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survey by Robert A. Packenham, “Ap- 
proaches to the Study of Political De- 
velopment.” The adaptive trend in 
all these works by political scientists 
seems unmistakable, together with a 
growing concern with better goal- 
attainment for their discipline. 


ADAPTATION TO SPECIFIC NEW 
METHODS OR FINDINGS 


The summaries, by Berelson and 
Steiner, and by Klineberg, all pose 
sharply to political theorists the task 
of continuing adaptation of their work 
to the growth of other social sciences. 
Except for the syntheses by Friedrich 
and Catlin, and to some extent by 
Brecht, all such adaptation has taken 
part in regard to particular fields or 
subjects. 

The adaptation of political theory to 
the growing body of findings of psy- 
chology and psychiatry was pioneered 
more than thirty years ago by Harold 
Lasswell in such books as Psycho- 
pathology and Politics—reissued with a 
fifty-page essay on “Afterthoughts” in 
1960—and World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity. Lasswell himself in 1948 
continued this interest in Power and 
Personality, and recently in his joint 
work with Arnold Rogow on Power, 
Corruption and Rectitude t$ 

15 Klaus E. Knorr and Sidney Verba (eds.), 
The International System: Theoretical Essays 
(Princeton, N J.: Princeton University Press, 
1961); Richard C. Snyder, “Some Recent 
Trends in International Relations Theory and 
Research,” Essays on the Behavioral Study of 
Politics, ed, Austin Ranney (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Ilinois Press, 1962); Roger D. 
Fisher, International Conflict and Behavioral 
Science: The Craigville Papers (New York: 
Basic Books, 1964); Robert A. Packenham, 
“Approaches to the Study of Political Devel- 
opment,” World Politics 17: 1 (October 1964), 
pp. 108-120. 

16 Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics (New York: Viking Press, 1960); 
World Politics and Personal Insecurity, in A 
Study of Power (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 


Related to this concern is the interest 
in psychologically oriented biographies 
of political leaders and decision-makers. 
This interest was strengthened in 1956 
by Alexander and Juliette George’s 
Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, 
and still more by Erik H. Erikson’s 
already classic Young Man Luther in 
1958. Arnold Rogow contributed to 
this trend his biography of James 
Forrestal, and Erikson’s forthcoming 
biography of the young Gandhi prom- 
ises to develop the application of this 
approach to cross-cultural research." 

Erikson has contributed significantly 
to the further development and modi- 
fication of Freudian psychology by 
stressing the crucial importance of the 
period of childhood and adolescence for 
personality development.*® Erikson’s 
ideas were briefly and very effectively 
summarized in terms of general theory 
by Lucian Pye, who also applied them 
to present-day problems in a major 
study of the politics of Burma as a pos- 
sibly representative case for a number 
of developing countries.*® 


1950); Power and Personality (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1948); Arnold A. Rogow and 
Harold D. Lasswell, Power, Corruption, and 
Rectitude (Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963). 

17 Alexander L. George and Juliette L. 
George, Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House: 
A Personality Study (New York: John Day, 
1956); Erik H. Erikson, Young Man Luther: 
A Study in Psychoanalysis and History (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1958); Arnold A. 
Rogow, James Forrestal: A Study of Person- 
ality, Politics, and Policy (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1963). Cf. also the 
collection edited by Bruce Mazlish, Psycho- 
analysis and History (Englewood Cliffs, N.J : 
Prentice-Hall, 1963). For a critique of the 
views of one noted psychoanalyst, see John 
H. Schaar, Escape From Authority: The Per- 
spectives of Erich Fromm (New York: Basic 
Books, 1961). 

18 Cf, Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Soci- 
ety (2nd rev. ed.; New York: W. W Norton, 
1964) and Young Man Luther, op. cit. 

19 Lucian W. Pye, “Personal Identity and 
Political Ideology,” Behavioral Science 6: 3 
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The concepts of political choice and 
political commitment were further de- 
veloped under the impact of the ideas 
of the psychology of personality, and 
of the depth interview methods elabo- 
rated by clinicians. Such work requires 
a scholar’s learning in political theory 
and in psychology, a scientist’s respect 
for evidence, the perceptiveness of a 
clinician, some of the imagination of a 
poet, and the sense of reality of a pro- 
fessional student of political practice. 
Each of these ingredients is perceptible 
in Robert E. Lane’s Political Ideology, 
which breaks new paths after Lane’s 
earlier book, Political Life, a major 
summary of research results on politi- 
cal - attitudes, voting, and political 
participation.?° 

The tradition behind all these studies 
goes back in its roots at least as far 
as Rousseau. It rests upon the notion 
that the individual by entrusting his 
fate to a government or to a political 
group is “identifying” himself with it, 
and thus is gaining a new image of 
himself, or acting out and reinforcing 
an old one, and that he is in any case 
reaching out for a strengthened sense 
_of personal identity and worth. But 
where past theorists were concerned 
with the similarity among people, 
modern psychologists and political theo- 
rists find it necessary to pay attention 
to the differences among their personal- 
ities even within a seemingly uniform 
industrial nation and culture. 

This modern tradition was conspicu- 
ous in the path-breaking work on The 





(July 1961), pp. 205-221; and Pollecs, Per- 
sonality and Nation-Building: Burma’s Search 
for Identity (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1962) 

20 Robert E. Lane, Political Ideology: Why 
the American Common Man Believes What 
He Does (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1962) and Political Life: Why People Get 
Involved in Politics (Glencoe, Il.. Free Press, 
1959), p 
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Authoritarian Personality, by T. W. 
Adorno and his associates, who in part 
were using questionnaire data, and in 
the combination of extended interviews 
and standardized psychological tests 
reported in Opinions and Personality by 
Brewster Smith, Jerome Bruner, and” 
Robert White.** It is this tradition 
which has been carried forward and 
deepened in Lane’s work and in a num- 
ber of articles by Robert Agger, Charles 
Farris and other researchers on the 
identification and measurement of par- 
ticular attitudes and values relevant to 
political theory.** 

The effects of this concern are visible 
in the theoretical section of the study 
by Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, 
Warren Miller, and Donald Stokes on 
The American Voter. The act of voting, 
and of the choice of a political party, 
the authors suggest, is not so much like 
the choice of a brand of consumer 
goods, which is largely influenced by 
expected satisfactions; rather there is in 
it much of a choice of a role, an identity 
in the eyes of oneself as well as of 
others: people vote and act in politics, 
these theorists say, less for what they 


21T. W. Adorno, Else Frankel Brunswick, 
Daniel J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford, 
The Authoritarian Personality (New York: 
Harper, 1950); M Brewster Smith, Jerome 
S. Bruner, and Robert W. White, Opinions 
ana Personality (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1956). 

22 Robert E. Lane, Political Ideology, op 
cit.; Robert E. Agger, Marshall N. Goldstein, 
and Stanley A. Pearl. “Political Cynicism: 
Measurement and Meaning,” Journal of Poli- 
tics 23 (1961), pp. 477-505; Charles D. Farris, 
“Selected Attitudes on Foreign Affairs as Cor- 
relates of Authoritarianism and Political 
Anomie,” Journal of Politics 22 (1960), pp. 
50-67. For a listing of a number of instru- 
ments for personality assessment, see Leroy 
N. Rieselbach, “Personality and Political At- 
titudes: Available Questionnaire Measures” 
(Mimeographed; Mental Health Research In- 
stitute, University of Michigan, 1964), survey- 
ing more than 100 sources, many of which 
date from the late 1950’s and early 1960's. 
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want to get than for what they want 
to be.” 

If so much of a person’s self-image 
and sense of identity may come from 
his choice of a political group—or a 
religious, social or cultural group—with 
which he affiliates and identifies him- 
self, then choosing such a group is a 
truly existential choice for every indi- 
vidual, and it should be possible to 
construct a theory of democracy as 
based upon the opportunity . of indi- 
viduals to choose with a considerable 
degree of freedom their small group af- 
filiations, and thus indirectly to choose 
the future development of their own per- 
sonality structures and personal identi- 
ties. Such a theory in fact has been 
constructed. It is not based, however, 
upon a survey of American behavioral 
research, but upon the historical study 
and the long-term participant observa- 
tion cf the political and cultural prac- 
tices of Swiss democracy by Hermann 
Weilenmann, an author who has com- 
bined the stature of a major scholar 
in his special field with that of a leader 
in Swiss citizenship and education. 
Weilenmann’s essay “The Interlocking 
of Nation and Personality Structure” 
indicates the direction of this theory, 
and a book-length treatment is in 
preparation.** A comparison of Weilen- 
mann’s highly original thinking with a 
major direction in American political 
theory reveals a striking case of con- 
vergence of a theory built upon careful 
historical and descriptive work with the 
results of behavioral science. 


28 Angus Campbell, Philip E Converse, 
Warren E Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The 
American Voter (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1960). 

34 Hermann Weilenmann, “The Interlocking 
of Nation and Personality Structure,” Nation- 
Building, ed Karl W. Deutsch and William J. 
Foltz (New York: Atherton Press, 1963), pp 
33-55. Cf. also Weilenmann’s earher work 
Pax Helvetica: Die Demokratie der Kleinen 
Gruppen (Zurich: Rentsch, 1951) 


Another striking instance of conver- 
gence of theoretical approaches is of- 
fered by the important article “Patterns 
of Individuation and the Case of Japan: 
A Conceptual Scheme” by Professor 
Masao Maruyama of the University of 
Tokyo. This important essay presents 
a simple but powerful conceptual 
scheme with only two variables—the 
associative or dissociative attitudes of 
individuals toward one another, and 
their “‘centripetal” or “centrifugal” at- 
tudes toward political authority. 
Though seemingly simple, the scheme 
generates many combinations, and these 
are effectively and suggestively con- 
nected with rich specific historical, 
social, and biographical evidence from 
the various stages and cycles of the 
political development of Japan. The 
scheme has clear and promising pos- 
sibilities of comparative application to 
the politics of other countries.?® 

The results of much of the recent re- 
search on small groups are summarized 
and evaluated for their political signifi- 
cance in Sidney Verba’s compact and 
perceptive study of Small Groups and 
Political Behavior. Another useful sur- 
vey is Robert T. Golembiewski, The 
Small Group.”® 

28 Masao Maruyama, “Patterns of Indi- 
viduation and the Case of Japan: A Concep- 
tual Scheme,’ Changing Japanese Attitudes 
Toward Modernisation, ed. Marius B. Jansen 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1965), pp. 489-531. 

26 Sidney Verba, Small Groups and Political 
Behavior (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961); Robert T. Golembiew- 
ski, The Small Group: An Analysis of Re- 
search Concepts and Operations (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962). Cf. also 
the famous earlier study of adolescent gangs 
and their leaders by William F. Whyte, Street 
Corner Society: The Social Structure of an 
Italian Slum, (rev. ed.; Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1955}; and also M. Sherif 
and C. Sherif, Intergroup Relations and 
Leadership (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1962) and Reference Groups: An Exploration 
into Conformity and Deviation of Adolescents 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1964). 
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THE CONCEPTS OF POLITICAL 
SOCIALIZATION AND 
POLITICAL CULTURE 


Another set of adaptations of political 
thought has been elicited by advances 
in the study of group behavior. Groups, 
small and large, not only have their own 
communications patterns, organization, 
and dynamics but often also their pe- 
culiar political culture or subculture into 
which adolescents are initiated through 
political socialization and where they 
may learn most of their political culture 
and habits of action within the larger 
political system of their country. 
Studies of group formation, political 
culture, and political socialization thus 
can be studies of the body politic in 
statu nascendi. In substance they deal 
with the origins of political loyalty and 
of the sense of civic obligation, as much 
as or more than Aristotle, Hobbes, and 
Rousseau did in their time. A major 
recent work in this field is Gabriel Al- 
mond and Sidney Verba’s The Civic 
Culture, which develops with a wealth 
of research some of the ideas of political 
culture already implied in Almond and 
Coleman’s The Politics of Developing 
Areas?” Other relevant studies, sum- 
marizing considerable bodies of research, 
are Herbert Hyman’s Political Social- 
ization and Wiliam Kornhauser’s The 
Politics of Mass Society. Earlier, sharply 
focused applications of relevant knowl- 
edge upon particular political problems 
were offered in the 1956 study by the 
late Morton Grodzins, The Loyal and 

27 Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, 
The Civic Culture: Political Attitudes and 
Democracy in Five Nations (Princeton, N J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1963); Gabriel A. 
Almond and James S. Coleman (eds.), The 
Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton, 
N.J : Princeton University Press, 1960). For 
another anthropological approach to the study 
of cultural—and quite possibly of political— 
values, see Florence R Kluckhohn and Fred 
L. Strodtbeck, Variations in Value Orientation 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1961). 
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the Disloyal, and, in combination with 
extended interview data, in Gabriel 
Almond’s The Appeals of Communism.** 
More recent examples of the political 
culture approach are Edward C. Ban- 
field’s The Moral Basis of Backward 
Society and, in some aspects, Margaret 
Mead’s Continuities in Cultural Evolu- 
tion.® 

The general culture pattern shared by 
a population at a particular time and 
place, and particularly their political 
culture, become even more salient in 
the study of non-Western politics. 
Here the great issue that concerned 
theorists from Aristotle to Montesquieu 
——to what extent is human nature uni- 
form in politics, and to what extent is 
it shaped by the spirit of times and of 
countries or peoples?—has become cru- 
cial in the work of present-day students 
of politics. The studies by Almond and 
Coleman on developing countries, men- 
tioned above, the studies by David 
Apter of Ghana and of the Buganda 
kingdom, by James Smoot Coleman of 
Nigeria, the work of Lucian Pye on 
Burma, cited above, and on Guerilla 
Communism in Malaya, the parallel 
studies of Japan and Turkey edited by 
Robert E. Ward and Dankwart Rustow, 
and the studies of Political Parties and 
National Integration in Tropical Africa, 
edited by James Smoot Coleman and 
Carl Rosberg *°—all these raise again, 

28 Herbert H. Hyman, Political Socializa- 
tion: A Study in the Psychology of Political 
Behavior (Glencoe, Dl.: Free Press, 1958); 
William Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass So- 
ciety (Glencoe, I] : Free Press, 1959); Morton 
Grodzins, The Loyal and the Disloyal (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1956); 
Gabriel A. Almond, The Appeals of Com- 
munism (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1954). 

20 Edward C. Banfield, The Moral Basis of 
Backward Society (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 
1958); Margaret Mead, Continuities in Cul- 
tural Evoluizon (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1964) 

30 Almond and Coleman, op. cit ; David E. 
Apter, Ghana in Transition (New York: 
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explicitly or by implication, the basic 
theoretical questions about the culture 
or spirit of a body politic, a people, or a 
state; about the ways such a culture or 
spirit can be recognized and studied; 
„about the difference this culture or spirit 
will make to the actions and the fate 
of populations informed by them; and 
about the process through which such a 
political culture, national character, or 
“spirit of the times’—in short, such a 
configuration of memories, attention 
patterns, and value orientations—come 
into being or pass away. 


THE Impact OF COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES 


A major approach toward finding 
answers to these questions is through 
the study of communication. The 
theory of communication and control— 
sometimes also called cybernetics, that 
is, the theory of steering or of govern- 
ment—arose in the late 1940’s and the 
1950’s in science and technology, but 
some of its intellectual implications 
were spelled out in the work of Claude 
Shannon, Norbert Wiener, John Von 
Neumann, W. Ross Ashby, George A. 
Miller, Colin Cherry, Herbert Simon, 
Allen Newell, and others." Some in- 





Atheneum, 1963) and Political Kingdom in 
Uganda: A Study in Bureaucratic Nationalism 
(Princeton, N.J : Princeton University Press, 
1961); James S. Coleman, Nigeria: Back- 
ground to Nationalism (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1958); Lucian Pye, Poli- 
tics, Personality and Nation-Building, op. cit, 
and Guerrilla Communism in Malaya (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1956); 
Robert E Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow 
(eds.), Political Modernization in Turkey and 
Japan (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1964), James S. Coleman and Carl G. 
Rosberg, Jr. (eds.), Political Partzes and Na- 
tional Integration in Tropical Africa (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1964). 

81 Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics (2nd ed.; 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1961); The 
Human Use of Human Beings: Cybernetics 
and Society (2nd rev. ed ; Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1954); and God and Golem, Inc. 
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ferences have been drawn from this body 
of thought to the theory of government 
and politics.*? This general theoretic 
configuration of communication channels 
in a society; of language and culture 
as habits of complementary communi- 
cation; of the media of mass com- 
munication, their content and their con- 
trol; the memories held by individuals 
and groups; the visible and invisible 
filtering mechanisms influencing the se- 
lective perception, transmission, and 
recall of information in large popula- 
tions or small social groups or within 
the minds of individuals. Communica- 
tion theory further permits us to con- 
ceive of such elusive notions as con- 
sciousness and the political will as 
observable processes. It defines the 
latter as the process by which postdeci- 
sion information is so selected and cen- 
sored as to subordinate it to the out- 
come of the predecision messages which 
“hardened” into the decision. Inde- 
pendent evidence for this process of 





(Cambridge, Mass. MIT Press, 1964). 
Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver, The 
Mathematical Theory of Communication 
(Urbana. University of Ilinois Press, 1949) ; 
John Von Neumann, The Computer and the 
Brain (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1958); W. Ross Ashby, An Introduction to 
Cybernetics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1956) and Design for a Brain (2nd ed.; New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1560); George A. 
Miller, Language and Communication (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1951); Colin Cherry, 
On Human Communication: A Review, a 
Survey, and a Criticism (Cambridge-New 
York: MIT. Press-John Wiley & Sons, 1957). 
See also the important article by Herbert A. 
Simon and Allen Newell, “Information Proc- 
essing in Computer and Man,” American 
Scientist 52 (1964), pp. 281-3C0; and Julian 
Feldman and Edward Feigenbaum (eds), 
Computers and Thought (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1963). 

82 Karl W. Deutsch, The Nerves of Govern- 
ment: Models of Political Communication 
and Control (New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1963). Cf. also Nationalism and Social 
Communication (2nd printing; Cambridge, 
Mass: M.LT. Press, 1962). 
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subordinating postdecision or postcom- 
mitment messages has been presented 
recently within another theoretical 
framework by Leon Festinger and his 
associates.** 

From the viewpoint of communication 
theory, the content of message flows and 
of memories is crucial. It is the content 
of the memories recalled for purposes of 
recognition of items in current messages 
from the outside world—it is this con- 
tent which often determines which mes- 
sages will be recognized and transmitted 
with special speed and attention, and 
which other messages will be neglected 
or rejected. The consonance or disso- 
nance of messages, of memories and of 
several projected courses of action is 
thus decisive for behavior. The dissocia- 
tion of items from old memories and 
their recombination to new patterns is 
seen from this viewpoint as an essential 
step in the processes of initiative, of in- 
novation, and of essential human free- 
dom. Communication channels do have 
an influence upon the composition of 
message flows and memories, and hence 
on the content of their ensembles, but 
the content of messages in turn may 
change the operating preferences and 
priorities—that is, the values—of the 
system. 

The criticism of such an acute ob- 
server as Stanley Hoffmann,** to the 
effect that the communications approach 
tends to neglect the content of the in- 
formation transmitted or stored in the 
system, does not apply to anything that 
is essential to theories of this type. On 
the contrary, their essential thrust is 
toward taking ever greater account of 

88 Leon Festinger, Conflict, Decision and 
Dissonance (Stanford, Calif: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964), for example, pp. 30-31, 
97-100, 152-158. Cf. also his earlier books, 
A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1957), and 
When Prophecy Fails (Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1956). 

3¢Stanley Hoffman, op. cit, pp. 45-47. 
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the content of the messages with which 
the students of political communication 
are concerned. Nonetheless, the criti- 
cism points to an element of truth. In 
practice, writers have tended either to 
concentrate upon the content of mes- 
sages and memories, giving less atten-" 
tion to the configuration of communica- 
tion channels and of the communica- 
tion system; or else they have tended to 
spend most oi their time on studying 
the channels and the system, with not 
much attention to spare for the content 
of the information processed by it. Per- 
haps that one-sidedness was necessary to 
permit some progress at all: gains of 
knowledge in one particular sector often 
are only later balanced by advances in 
another. To insist on complete balance 
at all times may often result in stand- 
ing still. 

In fact, lively contributions have been 
made in each sector. Concern for the 
images carried in the minds of indi- 
viduals and transmitted and preserved 
by social institutions has led to such an 
original work as Kenneth E. Boulding’s 
The Image, and the long-standing con- 
cern about the effect of political stereo- 
types and images has been carried for- 
ward in such studies as those in the 
forthcoming volume on International 
Political Behavior, planned and edited 
by Herbert Kelman and largely devoted 
to the study of political images in its 
field.®° 

The study of the content of messages 
has been getting a strong impetus from 
the development of electronic comput- 
ing methods of content analysis, lending 
powerful technological support to the 
long-standing interest in content analy- 
sis pioneered earlier in the Stanford 
studies by Harold Lasswell and his 

85 Kenneth E. Boulding, The Image: Knowl- 
edge in Life and Society (Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1956); and Herbert 
C. Kelman (ed.), International Behavior: A 
Soctal-Psychological Analysis (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965). 
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asscclates and now being reissued in 
revised editions.°® A new series of 
Stanford studies, this time called 
“Studies in International Conflict and 
Integration,” under the leadership of 
. Robert C. North, Richard Brody, Ole 
Holsti, and others, is making extensive 
use of content analysis by computer, 
within a communications-oriented frame- 
work of concepts.*” 

Several major recent studies have 
stressed channel configurations and 
political communication systems. They 
have done so, however, usually in com- 
bination with an effective concern for 
the content of the messages transmitted 
and remembered, and of the value 
changes produced in the course of time. 


28 For example, Harold D. Lasswell, Daniel 
Lerner, and Ithiel de Sola Pool, The Compara- 
tive Study of Symbols (Stanford, Calif- 
Stanford University Press, 1952); Ithiel de 
Sola Pool et. al, The Prestige Papers (Stan- 
ford, Calif: Stanford University Press, 1952), 
and Symbols of Internationalism (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1951). The 
revised and updated editions are to be pub- 
lished ky the MIT. Press in 1965-1966 

87 Ph:lip J Stone, Robert F Bales, J Zvi 
Namenwirth, and Daniel M. Ogilvie, “The 
General Inquirer. A Computer System for 
Content Analysis and Retrieval Based on the 
Sentence as a Unit of Information,” Behav- 
ioral Science 7 (1962), pp. 484-494. Robert 
C. North et. al, A System of Automated Con- 
tent Analysis of Documents (Stanford; 
Mimeographed, 1963); Ole R. Holsti, Rich- 
ard A. Brody and Robert C. North, Theory 
and Measurement of Interstate Behavior: A 
Research Application of Automated Content 
Analysis (Stanford, Mimeographed, 1964); 
Robert C. North, Ole R. Holst, and Richard 
A. Brody, “Perception and Action in the 
Study of International Relations: The 1914 
Crisis,” in J David Singer (ed), Empirical 
Theory ir International Relations (New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1965) Cf. also Rob- 
ert C. North, Ole R. Holsti, M George Zan- 
inovich, and Dina A. Zines, Content Analy- 
sis: A Handbook with Applicatzons for the 
Study of International Crisis (Evanston, Il: 
Northwestern University Press, 1963); and 
Ithiel de Sola Pool (ed.), Trends in Content 
Analysis (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1959). 


Outstanding studies of this kind are the 
volume edited by Lucian Pye on Com- 
munications and Political Development; 
Daniel Lerner’s The Passing of Tradi- 
tional Society; and the prize-winning 
volume by Raymond Bauer, Ithiel Pool, 
and Lewis Dexter on American Business 
and Public Policy.’ 

Insofar as the analysis of communica- 
tions involves the analysis of messages, 
it leads to a concern with semantics. 
Insofar as it involves the analysis of 
communication channels and networks, 
it soon enters common ground with the 
theory of organizations. Logical analy- 
sis may be relevant for either of these 
two concerns, for logical analysis clari- 
fies the content and meaning of mes- 
sages and theories, and logical conjunc- 
tions and disjunctions—the “ands” and 
“ors” of logical discourse—often may 
correspond to the switching points or 
points of decision in communication 
networks or organizations. 


238 Lucian W. Pye (ed), Communications 
and Political Developmen: (Princeton, N J > 
Princeton University Press, 1963); Daniel 
Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society 
(Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1958); Raymond 
A. Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, and Lewis A. 
Dexter, American Business and Public Policy: 
The Politics of Foreign Trade (New York. 
Atherton, 1963), the winner of the 1964 
Woodrow Wilson prize of the American Po- 
litical Science Association. Cf. also Wilbur 
Schramm, Mass Media and National Devel- 
opment: The Role of Information in the De- 
veloping Countries (Stanford, Calf.: Stanford 
University Press, 1964) , Leonard Doob, Com- 
munication m Africa (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1961); James N Rosenau, Na- 
tional Leadership and Foreign Policy: A Case 
Study in the Mobilizatzon of Public Support 
(Princeton, N J © Princeton University Press, 
1963) Important theoretical ideas, such as 
that of communication overload, are devel- 
oped in Richard L. Meier, d Communication 
Theory of Urban Growth (Cambridge, Mass . 
M.I.T. Press, 1962), and James G Miller, 
“The Individual as an Information Processing 
System,” in William S Fields and Walter 
Abbott (eds), Information Storage and 
Neural Control (Springfield, I] Charles C 
Thomas, 1963) 
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Semantics has been developed in ways 
relevant to political theory and to the 
analysis of values by Charles Morris, 
Arne Naess, Charles E. Osgood, and in 
the semantic portions of the political 
writings of Anatol Rapoport.*® Symbolic 
logic has been used as a tool of political 
analysis by Robert Dahl in his A Pref- 
ace to Democratic Theory and more 
recently by Felix E. Oppenheim in his 
Dimensions of freedom.*° 


THEORIES OF ORGANIZATION 
AND DECISION-MAKING 


In a recent survey, Herbert Kaufman 
has compared some modern theories of 
organization with some classic formula- 
tions of traditional political theory, and 
has noted a number of “totally unex- 
pected” parallels in their findings.“ 
His analysis confirms the high relevance 
of organization theory—and of role 
theory as developed by sociologists—to 
the theory of politics. Political scien- 
tists, such as Herbert Simon and James 
March, at the same time have been 


89 Cf. Charles Morris, Signification and Sig- 
nificance: A Study of the Relations of Signs 
and Values (Cambridge, Mass: M.IT. Press, 
1964) and his influential earlier work, Varie- 
ties of Human Value (Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press, 1956); Arne Naess, Democ- 
racy, Ideology and Objectivity: Studies in the 
Semantics and Cognitive Analysis of Ideolog- 
ical Conflict (Oslo and Oxford: Oslo Univer- 
sity Press and Basil Blackwell, 1956); Charles 
E. Osgood, G. J Suci, and P H. Tannen- 
baum, The Measurement of Meanmg (Ur- 
bana: University of Ilinois Press, 1957); 
Anatol Rapoport, Fights, Games and Debates 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1960), Part ISI, “The Ethics of Debate,” pp 
245-358, and Strategy and Conscience (New 
York. Harper, 1964), Part Ill: “The Two 
Worlds,” pp 199-288 

40 Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic 
Theory (Chicago; University of Chicago 
Press, 1956); Felix E. Oppenheim, Dimen- 
sions of Freedom (New York: St Martin’s 
Press, 1961). 

41 Herbert Kaufman, “Organization Theory 
and Political Theory,” American Polstical Sci- 
ence Review 58: 1 (1964), pp 5-14. 
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leaders in the field of organization 
theory. Their joint volume on Organi- 
zations, and Simon’s Models of Man 
and his .article “On the Concept of 
Organizational Goal,” contain important 
potential contributions to political 
thought.*? The application of role 
theory to the study of organizations is 
stressed by Peter M. Blau, a political 
sociologist, and a cross-disciplinary ap- 
proach, with a distinct vocabulary, has 
been proposed by Fred W. Riggs in a 
theory of public, administration.** 

The common thrust of much of this 
writing is to do away with the over- 
simplification of the “rational” actor in 
politics, government, or business—simi- 
lar to Machiavelli's prince or Adam 
Smith’s businessman—whose skills and 
values are almost independent of his 
social environment, and who neatly 
“maximizes” some clearly defined value 
on the basis of complete information 
and an unlimited capacity to think and 
calculate at no cost in resources or 


42 James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, 
Organizations (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1958); Herbert A. Simon, Models of 
Man; Social and Rational (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1957) and “On the Concept of 
Organizational Goal,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly 9: 1 (1964), pp. 1-22. Cf. also 
James G, March’s brief survey, “Some Recent 
Substantive and Methodological Develop- 
roents in the Theory of Organizational Deci- 
sion-Making,” Essays on the Behavioral Study 
of Politics, ed. Austin Ranney, op. cit, pp 
191-208, See also the papers collected in 
Mason Haire (ed), Modern Organization 
Theory (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1959), and A. H. Rubenstein and C. J. Haber- 
stroh (eds), Some Theories of Organization 
(Homewood, Ul: Dorsey and Irwin, 1960). 

48 Peter M. Blau and W. R. Scott, Formal 
Organizations: A Comparative Approack (San 
Francisco, Chandler, 1962). For the direct 
application of role theory to legislatures, see 
John C Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Bu- 
chanan, and Leroy C. Ferguson, The Legisla- 
tive System: Explorations in Legislative Be- 
havior (New York. John Wiley & Sons, 1962). 
Fred W. Riggs, Administration in Developing 
Countries: The Theory of Prismatic Society 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964). 
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delay. At the same time, this stream 
of research has been demolishing the 
desperate or cynical views that have 
presented the stream of major decisions 
in politics, administration, and business 
gs the blind outcome of irrational 
passions, trivial intrigues, or absurd 
accidents. Simon has replaced the 
notion of “optimizing” with that of a 
“satisficing” decision process which with 
limited time and incomplete knowledge 
tries to substitute relatively better out- 
comes for less preferable ones, but 
which often falls well short of theoreti- 
cally optimal results. Jacob Marschak 
has added to this some explicit consider- 
ations of the cost of additional pre- 
decision information and the price 
which it would be rational to pay for it, 
and the same kind of reasoning could 
be extended to the costs and acceptable 
prices of additional time to think, or 
of additional personnel and computing 
resources for calculation. 

A specific approach to Foreign Policy 
Decision-Making, treating the decision 
process as the crucial element in organi- 
zation theory and in politics, has been 
developed by Richard C. Snyder and 
his associates, utilizing both theoretical 
analysis and the study of an actual 
case.t* A more philosophical analysis, 
involving a critique and “rehabilitation” 
of utilitarianism, is presented in David 
Braybrooke and Charles E. Lindbloom’s 
A Strategy of Decision, where a method 
of “disjointed incrementalism” is put 
forward. A number of more empirically 

44 Cf, Herbert A. Simon, Models of Man, 
op. cit, pp. 165-182 and 241-273; Jacob 
Marschak, “Efficient and Viable Orgamiza- 
tional Forms,” Modern Organization Theory, 
ed. Mason Haire, of. cit, note 41, pp 307- 
320 

48 Richard C. Snyder, H W Bruck, and B 
Sapin (eds), Foreign Policy Decision-Making 
(New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962); 
and Richard C. Snyder and Glenn D Paige, 
The United States Decision to Resist Aggres- 


sion in Korea, 1958 (New York: Ronald, 
forthcoming) 


and historically oriented studies of 
major policy decisions and decision 
failures have been published by Allen 
Whiting, Robert J. C. Butow, Roberta 
Wohlstetter and others, so that fur- 
ther theoretical discussions of decision- 
making will have more data to draw 
upon.*® 


GENERAL SySTEMS THEORY, GAME 
THEORY, AND MATHEMATICAL 
MODELS 


Communication theory, organization 
theory, and the study of decision proc- 
esses all share the characteristics that 
they are not limited to any single disci- 
pline and that their reasoning and their 
results often can be expressed in mathe- 
matical language. All these approaches 
imply that the processes and structures 
with which they deal have many impor- 
tant aspects in common, not only from 
field to field, but across system levels 
between small and large groups or 
organizations, and at lower and higher 
echelons within them An original his- 
torical and analytical study by Masao 
Maruyama, “Thought and Behavior Pat- 
terns of Japan’s Wartime Leaders,” has 
important implications for the model of 
a national foreign decision system pro- 


46 David Braybrooke and Chailes E Lind- 
blom, A Strategy of Decision: Policy Evalua- 
tion as a Social Process (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1963); Allen S. Whiting, 
China Crosses the Yalu: The Deasion to Enter 
the Korean War (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1960); Robert J. C. Butow, Ja- 
pan’s Decision to Surrender (Stanford, Calif 
Stanford University Press, 1954); Roberta 
Wohlsletter, Pearl Harbor: Warning and De- 
cision (Stanford, Cahf-: Stanford University 
Press, 1962). Cf also the earlier attempt to 
develop a calculus for the possible decision of 
foreign powers to surrender to the United 
States, suggested by Paul Kecskemeti, Stra- 
tegic Surrender. The Politics of Victory and 
Defeat (Stanford, Calif: Stanford University 
Press, 1958)—a book whose title was sadly 
misunderstood by some members of Congress 
who had not read it. 
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ducing outcomes different from those 
intended by most of its participants.“ 

In General Systems Theory, these 
assumptions are made explicit. General 
Systems Theory largely drew upon the 
early collaboration of biologists, mathe- 
maticians, and medical and social scien- 
tists.*8 In time, their interests came 
to overlap and converge with the origi- 
nally nonmathematical concepts of a 
social system developed by ‘Talcott 
Parsons and his collaborators; with the 
interest of David Easton in the study 
of a political system; with Kenneth 
Boulding’s interests in organization and 
economics; and with the interests in 
communication theory and cybernetics 
developed by Norbert Wiener and W. 
Ross Ashby.‘ 

During the period under review, the 
general-systems approach was being ac- 
tively developed. An important arti- 
cle by Talcott Parsons, on the pos- 
sibility of an emerging two-party sys- 
tem in international politics—with the 

41 Masao Maruvama, Thought and Behav- 
tour in Modern Japanese Politics, ed. Ivan 
Morris (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1963), pp 84-134. 

48 The term “General Systems Theory” was 
introduced in 1932 by Ludwig von Bertalanffy, 
a biologist, and the idea was taken up in 
1951, in collaboration with him, by the Com- 
mittee on Behavioral Science at the University 
of Chicago——-which included Robert Crane, 
Ralph W Gerard, Jacob Marschak, James G. 
Miller, Anatol Rapoport, and others—and in 
1954 by the Society for General Systems Re- 
search. Cf, the yearbook of the Society, Gen- 
eral Systems, I-IX (Ann Arbor and New 
York, 1956-65). Cf. also Mihajlo D. Mesa- 
rović (ed), Views on General Systems Theory 
(New York John Wiley & Sons, 1964), esp. 
Kenneth E. Boulding, “General Systems as a 
Point of View,’ pp 25-38 

49 Talcott Parsons and Net Smelser, Econ- 
omy and Society, op. cst.; David Easton, The 
Political System: An Inquiry mto the State 
of Political Saence (New York. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1953); Kenneth E Boulding, The 
Organisational Revolution (New York: Har- 
per, 1953) ; Norbert Wiener, The Human Use 
of Human Beings, op cit; W. Ross Ashby, 
Design for a Brain, op. cat. 
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United States and the Soviet Union in 
the roles of leaders of the contending 
parties, and the developing countries in 
the role of the electorate—appeared in 
1962. Parsons’ concepts were applied 
to The American Polity by William C.. 
Mitchell, and David Easton completed 
his long-expected book, Systems Analy- 
sis of Political Life.®° Works on the 
international political system were 
published by Morton Kaplan, George 
Liska, Anatol Rapoport, Richard Rose- 
crance, J. David Singer, and others." 
The present-day interdisciplinary use of 
general-systems concepts, and in par- 
ticular by political theorists, has been 
surveyed recently by Oran Young.” In 
addition to the specific concepts and 


50 Talcott Parsons, “Polarization of the 
World and International Order,” in Quincy 
Wright, William M. Evans, and Morton 
Deutsch (eds), Preventing World War II: 
Some Proposals (New York. Simon and 
Schuster, 1962). Cf. also Bruce M. Russett, 
“Toward a Model of Competitive Interna- 
tional Politics,’ Journal of Politics 24 (1963), 
pp. 226-247. William C Mitchell, The Amer- 
ican Polity (New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1962); David Easton, A Systems Analysis 
of Political Life (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1964). 

51 Morton A. Kaplan, System and Process 
in International Politics (New York. Jobn 
Wiley & Sons, 1957); George Liska, Interna- 
tional Equilibrium: A Theoretical Essay on 
the Politics and Organisation of Security 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1957); Europe Ascendent (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1964); and Nations in 
Alliance, op. cit: Anatol Rapoport, Fights, 
Games and Debates, Part I, “The Blindness of 
the Mass,” op. ct, pp. 15-103; Richard N. 
Rosecrance, Acticn and Reaction in World 
Politics: International Systems in Perspective 
(Boston: Lattle, Brown, 1963); J. David 
Singer. “The Level of Analysis Problem in 
International Relations,” The International 
System, ed. Klaus Knorr and Sidney Verba, 
op. cs., pp. 77-92; Bruce M. Russett, Com- 
munity and Contention: Britain and America 
in the Twentieth Century (Cambridge, Mass : 
M LT. Press, 1963). 

52 Oran R. Young, “The Impact of General 
Systems Theory cn Political Science,” General 
Systems, TX (1964), pp. 239-253 
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terms of systems theory, however, there 
has been a rising interest in studying 
and confronting the political systems 
of large countries as a whole, in such 
works as Zbigniew Brzezinski and Sam- 
uel Huntington’s U.S. and USSR; the 
‘writings of Walt W. Rostow; and 
Anthony Downs’ effort at analyzing 
politics in the manner of economic 
theory."? 

The interest of political scientists in 
game theory was aroused in the early 
1950’s, almost a decade after the ap- 
pearance of John Von Neumann and 
Oskar Morgenstern’s well-known book." 
Since that time, the limits of the game- 
theory approach have become better 
understood, and a vigorous literature, 
including both development and criti- 
cism, has arisen. William Riker pub- 
lished The Theory of Political Coali- 
tions, and Glendon Schubert included 
elements of game theory in his Quanti- 


53 Zbigniew K. Brzezinski and Samuel P. 
Huntington, Politscal Power: US/USSR (New 
York: Viking, 1964); Walt W. Rostow, The 
United States in the World Arena: An Essay 
in Recent History (New York’ Harper, 1960) ; 
and The View From the Seventh Floor (New 
York: Harper, 1964); as well as his The 
Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Com- 
munist Manifesto (New York’ Cambridge 
University Press, 1960); Anthony Downs, An 
Economic Theory of Democracy (New Youk: 
Harper, 1957). 

5t John Von Neumann and Oskar Morgen- 
stern, Theory of Games and Economic Be- 
havior (3rd ed.; Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1953). Cf. also Martin 
Shubik (ed), Readings in Game Theory and 
Political Behavior (Garden City, N.Y.: Dou- 
bleday, 1954); Martın Shubik (ed.), Game 
Theory and Related Approaches to Social 
Behavior: Selections (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1964); Richard C. Snyder, “Game 
Theory and the Analysis of Political Behav- 
ior,” in Stephen K. Bailey et. al, Research 
Frontiers in Politics and Government: Brook- 
ings Lectures, 1955 (Washington, D C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1955), pp 70-103 For a 
critique of game theory as a tool of political 
analysis, see K W. Deutsch, The Nerves of 
Government, pp. 57-72. ; 


tative Analysis of Judicial Behavior." 

The main application of game theory, 
however, has been in the field of inter- 
national politics where it has been ap- 
plied particularly to the analysis of 
deterrence and to theory of threats. 
Major intellectual contributions in this 
respect have been made by Thomas C. 
Schelling’s The Strategy of Conflict and 
by Kenneth Boulding’s Conflict and 
Defense. The main criticism of the 
use of game theory in this context has 
come from Anatol Rapoport’s Fights, 
Games and Debates, and from his more 
recent Strategy and Conscience. Per- 
haps even more significant in the long 
run may be the turning of game theory 
into an experimental science in the 
large-scale experiment with the “prison- 
er’s dilemma” game by Anatol Rapoport 
and his associates.” More general theo- 
retic concerns are also found in the 
recent critical studies of deterrence 
theory and policy by David Singer and 
by Glenn Snyder.’ The large amount 
of strategic studies, however, discussing 
the possibilities and prospects of various 
deterrence and defense policies, com- 


55 William H. Riker, The Theory of Po- 
litical Coalitions (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1962); Glendon A. Schubert, Jr., 
Quantitative Analysis of Judicial Behavior 
(Glencoe, DI.: Free Press, 1959). 

56Thomas C Schelling, The Strategy of 
Conflict (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960); Kenneth E, Boulding, 
Confisct and Defense: A General Theory 
(New York Harper, 1962); Anatol Rapo- 
port, Fights, Games and Debates, Part II: 
“The Logic of Strategy,” of cit, pp. 107- 
242; and Anatol Rapoport, Albert M. Cham- 
mah, and Carol J Orwant, Prisoners Di- 
lemma: A Study in Conflict and Co-opera- 
tion (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1965). 

57 J. David Singer, Deterrence, Arms Con- 
trol, and Disarmament: Toward a Synthesis 
in National Security Policy (Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1962); Glenn H. Sny- 
der, Deterrence and Defense: Toward a The- 
ory of National Security (Princeton, N.J : 
Princeton University Press, 1961}, 
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mand and control systems, safeguards 
against accidental war, and the prolifer- 
ation of nuclear weapons, has been, for 
the most part, oriented toward policy 
rather than theory.*® 

Game situations, and generally politi- 
cal systems, can be represented, at least 
in principle, by means of mathematical 
models. In practice, variables used in 
such models often seem to be too few 
to be realistic, too many to be easily 
managed, too vague or subtle to be 
measured, and too controversial to be 
estimated by the agreement of experts. 
The same often holds for the relations 
between them, and often the mathe- 
matical tools seem to be lacking by 
which particular social or political 
relationships could be adequately repre- 
sented. 

Despite these difficulties, progress has 
been made, thanks to several intellectual 
tools, such as the consistent use of the 
concept of probability rather than deter- 
minism, through the use of stochastic 
processes in which deterministic and 
probabilistic elements are combined, and 
through the quickly improving resources 
of the electronic high-speed computer. 
Interest in mathematical models has 


58 For example, see Bernard Brodie, Strategy 
in the Missile Age (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1959); Morton H. Hal- 
perin, Limited War in the Nuclear Age (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1963); Herman 
Kahn, On Thermonuclear War (Princeton, 
N.J : Princeton University Press, 1960), and 
On Escalation (New York: Frederick A 
Praeger, 1965); Henry A Kissinger, The Ne- 
cessity for Choice (New York: Harper, 1961), 
Oskar Morgenstern, The Questzon of National 
Defense (New York: Random House, 1959); 
Samuel P. Huntington, “Arms Races: Pre- 
requisites and Results,” Yearbook of the 
Graduate School of Public Administration, ed 
Carl J. Friedrich and Seymour Harris (Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1958), pp. 41-86; Albert Wohlstetter, “The 
Delicate Balance of Terror,” Foreign Affairs 
37 (1959), pp 211-234; W. W. Kaufmann, 
The McNamara Strategy (New York. Harper 
& Row, 1964). 
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been carried forward by Herbert Simon, 
by the revival of interest in the work 
of Lewis F. Richardson, and particu- 
larly by the rise of serious efforts at 
simulating the behavior of groups of 
voters, whole electorates, and even 
of national or international political 
systems.®° 

Actual simulation oi processes some- 
times has been attempted, sometimes 
by means of the automatic manipula- 
tion of programmed computer data, 
sometimes simply by having human 
actors play assigned roles in a political 
game, and sometimes by combinations 
of men and machines. All-human simu- 
lation exercises have been discussed by 
Herbert Goldhamer and Hans Speier, by 
Lincoln Bloomfield and Norman Padel- 
ford, and by Bernard C. Cohen. Man- 
machine combinations have been used 
by Harold Guetzkow, Richard Brody 
and others. Automatic simulation meth- 
ods—which, of course, require a great 


59 Kenneth J. Arrow, Samuel Karlin and 
Patrick Suppes (eds), Mathematical Methods 
in the Social Sciences, 1959 (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1960); Herbert A 
Simon and Allen Newell, “Models: Ther 
Uses and Limitations,” The State of the Social 
Sciences, ed. Leonard D. White (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956); Herbert 
A. Simon, Models of Man, op. cit ; Lewis F. 
Richardson, Statistics of Deadly Quarrels 
(Pittsburgh' Boxwood Press, 1960) and Arms 
and Insecurity (Pittsburgh. Boxwood Press, 
1960) ; Anatol Rapoport, “Lewis F Richard- 
son’s Mathematical Theory of War,” Journal 
of Conflict Resolution 1 (1957), pp. 249-299; 
Richard R. Fagin, “Some Contributions of 
Mathematical Reasoning to the Study of Poli- 
tics,” American Political Science Review 55 
(1961), pp 888-909; Rufus P. Browning, 
“Computer Programs as Theories of Political 
Processes,” Journal of Politscs 24 (1962), pp. 
562-582; Hayward R Alker, Jr, “The Long 
Road to Mathematical Theories of Interna- 
tional Politics,” forthcoming For related work 
in other disciphnes, see James Samuel Cole- 
man, Intreduction to Mathematical Sociology 
(New York: Free Press, 1964); and R. D 
Luce, R R Bush, and E. Galanter, Handbook 
of Mathematical Psychology, Vols 1 & 2 (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1963-64). 
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deal of hard political thinking in the 
form of their design and programming— 
have been developed most significantly 
by Ithiel Pool and Robert Abelson, but 
other efforts are in progress.®° 

The eventual aim of these and other 
“efforts is to develop ways of organizing 
past information as to how voters and 
groups of opinion-leaders have reacted 
to certain recurrent issues in the past; 
what has been the distribution of their 
responses when two or more issues or 
appeals impinged at nearly the same 
time; and what the likely distribution 
of their responses might be if certain 
contingencies should come to pass, or if 
certain actions or policies were chosen 
by their government or by some politi- 
cal leader. The attainment of this goal 
is still a fair number of years away, but 
several easier steps can be taken perhaps 
socner than expected. 

The first of these steps would be to 
project particular series of changes— 
such as the proportions of members of 
the nonagricultural work force, or of 
wage-earners, or of city dwellers, or of 
literate adults, or of high school gradu- 
ates, or of persons born after 1930— 
into the future for ten or twenty years, 
using as a basis the past rate of change 


80 Herbert Goldhamer and Hans Sper, 
“Some Observations on Political Gaming,” 
World Politics 12 (1959), pp 71-83; Lincoln 
P. Bloomfield and Norman J Padelford, 
“Three Experiments in Political Gaming,” 
American Political Science Review 53 (1959), 
pp. 1105-1115, Bernard C. Cohen, “Political 
Gzeming in the Classroom,” Journal of Politics 
24 (1962), pp. 367-381; Harold Guetzkow, 
Chadwick F, Alger, Richard A. Brody, Robert 
C. Noel, and Richard C Snyder, Simulation in 
International Relations: Developments for 
Research and Teaching (Englewood Cliffs, 
N J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963); Harold Guetzkow 
(ed.), Simulation in Social Science: Readings 
(Englewood Cliffs, N J : Prentice-Hall, 1962) ; 
Ithiel de Sola Pool, Robert P Abelson, and 
Samuel Popkin, Candidates, Issues and Strate- 
gins: A Computer Simulation of the 1960 
Presidential Elections (Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT. Press, 1964). 


of the relevant variable in the same 
country during the preceding one or two 
decades, and correcting the estimate 
perhaps in the light of corresponding 
rates of change observed in other com- 
parable countries. This could be done 
not only for other subgroups of the 
mass public but also for various elite 
groups. If something is known of the 
political propensities of any such group 
and of any expectable changes in its com- 
position, and if it is known to what extent 
people tend to retain these propensities 
as they grow older, estimates of poten- 
tial popular or electoral receptivity 
toward certain policies or issues can be 
made for some periods ahead, and it can 
be estimated how much more or less 
political and propagandistic effort might 
have to be made ten years in the future 
if some particular policy—such as lim- 
ited supra-national integration, or lower 
farm subsidies, or more public spending 
on education—is to be accepted by the 
public. 

Another series of rough estimates 
might deal with the stability of images 
and attitudes. How large a portion of 
the population are likely to change their 
mind on some major political question 
in response to the impact of some spec- 
tacular event? If we, then, know the 
approximate frequency of such events 
in the past, and the approximate shift 
in opinion one or more of these are 
likely to produce, we could estimate 
both the secular trend of opinion, at 
least on some issues, and the range of 
variance likely to be produced by the 
impact of sudden changes under various 
contingencies ®' 

A third method would then involve 
tracing the range and speed of such 
secular changes through the content 
analysis of samples of comparable docu- 


81 Karl W Deutsch and Richard L. Merritt, 
“Effects of Events on National and Interna- 
tional Images,” International Behavior, ed. 
Herbert C. Kelman, of. cit. 
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ments drawn from different decades of 
the past, and comparing the results with 
those of the other methods. Still a 
fourth method would be then to com- 
pare and correlate the results of many 
series from many variables and from 
several different methods, and thus 
moving gradually toward the richness 
of a model for more nearly full-fledged 
simulation of some major political atti- 
tudes and model responses of a popula- 
tion, so that the results thus gained 
could be then criticized and evaluated 
by confronting them with the expecta- 
tions derived from political intuition 
and judgment of a more historical and 
literary style of thought. 

To make any substantial progress in 
this direction, a great many empirical 
data are needed. It is possible to design 
mathematical models with dummy vari- 
ables, by assuming arbitrarily, say, a 
fairly rich country with an annual gross 
national product of $1,500 per capita 
and with an agricultural work force of 
90 per cent of the total—but there are 
no such countries in the real world, nor 
are there likely to be. In order to know 
what assumptions have at least a chance 
of being approximately realistic, we 
need facts. We need data of social and 
economic relations and proportions; of 
the distribution of incomes, of other 
values, and of attitudes; and we need 
data about rates of change. These data 
are now required by theory, but they 
can only be provided by empirical re- 
search. Asa result, the increasing inter- 
est in theory has logically led to the 
largest and most systematic effort at 
gathering of quantitative data that po- 
litical and social scientists have made 
thus far. 


A Response TO THEORY: THE 
COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS OF 
QUANTITATIVE DATA 


The systematic collection and com- 
parison of politically interesting quanti- 
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tative data is at least as old as Sir John 
Petty’s Political Arithmetick of 1672. 
Indeed, it was political science as the 
“science of the state,” which in the 
eighteenth century gave to the discipline 
of “statistics” the name it bears today. 
Nonetheless, the efforts of the last few” 
years in the field of political science 
have been different, in quantity and 
quality, from most of the work that 
has gone before. 

Between 1950 and 1950, it has been 
estimated, the volume of statistical data 
reported by national governments to the 
United Nations has increased about ten- 
fold. The quality of these data has 
improved considerably through the 
adoption of more uniform standards of 
reporting and through the United 
Nations-aided training of statistical of- 
ficers in many countries. The political 
and social relevance of many of these 
data has been stressed in the periodic 
United Nations Survey of the World 
Social Situation and in other United 
Nations publications." 

More searching analysis of many 
kinds of data, and of their correlations 
with dichotomized (“either-or”) quali- 
tative descriptions of political character- 
istics of countries, are given in Artbur 
Banks and Robert Textor’s Cross-Polity 
Survey. More systematic estimates of 
the probable error margins of data, and 
somewhat more sophisticated methods 
of mathematical analysis and projection, 
characterize the World Handbook of 
Political and Social Indicators by Bruce 
Russett and his associates.” Another 


62 United Nations, Report on the World So- 
cial Situation (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1957, 1961); United Nations, 
Compendium of Social Statistics, 1963 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1963); and 
an unpublished study of United Nations sta~ 
tistics by Madeleine Gross, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1962. 
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volume, Comparing Nations, which dis- 
cusses the critical evaluation and use 
of such data, is in press.“ 

These books are merely the first re- 
sults of the rise of large facilities for 
dhe gathering and analysis of quanti- 
tative political and social data. At 
Williams College, the Roper Center of 
Public Opinion Research holds currently 
about 8 million punched cards of public 
opinion data, contributed by over 
seventy opinion-polling organizations 
in more than forty countries. At the 
University of Michigan, the Institute 
of Survey Research, co-operating with 
the Inter-University Consortium of 
thirty-eight Graduate Departments of 
Political Science, holds about 2 million 
data cards, with considerably larger fa- 
cilities for their interpretation and analy- 
sis, Other centers are developing at the 
University of California at Berkeley, at 
the Universities of Chicago and of North 
Carolina and elsewhere. The Yale politi- 
cal data program specializes in techniques 
of data analysis, interpretation, and ap- 
plication, in the manner of a Jaboratory 
rather than that of an archive—recog- 
nizing, however, that the data-gathering 
and storage function of a repository 
must to some extent go hand in hand 
with the more active processing and 
exploitation of data for the purpose 
of a continuing and fruitful dialogue 
between theories and data.* 





ward R. Alker, Jr, Karl W. Deutsch, and 
Harold D Lasswell, World Handbook of Po- 
litical ard Social Indicators (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1964). 

êt Richard L. Merritt and Stein Rokkan 
(eds ), Comparing Nations: The Use of Quan- 
titative Data in Cross-National Research (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1965), in press. 

65 Karl W. Deutsch, Harold D Lasswell, 
Richard L. Merritt, and Bruce M Russett, 
“The Yale Political Data Program” (New 
Haven’ “Yale Papers in Political Science,” 
No. 4, 1952); Stein Rokkan in collaboration 
with Karl Deutsch and Richard Merritt, “In- 
ternational Conference on the Use of Quanti- 
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Though its roots are as international 
as political theory itself, the “data 
movement” first gained momentum in 
the United States. Now, however, it 
is spreading overseas. With the co- 
operation of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) and of the Inter- 
national Social Science Council, social 
and political data centers are currently 
being established in one form or another 
at Paris, Cologne, Amsterdam, and 
Buenos Aires. Similar developments for 
Rio de Janeiro, Tokyo, Calcutta, and 
perhaps Mexico are under considera- 
tion. It seems safe to say that the 
ultimate impact of these activities on 
the future development of political 
theory will not be negligible. 


UNDERREPRESENTED FUNCTIONS: GOAL 
ATTAINMENT AND INTEGRATION 


In contrast to the wealth of writings 
which attempt to develop some aspect 
of political theory in adaptation to some 
advance in some other science, natural 
or social, there were only a very few 
works of stature devoted to the tasks 
of moving political theory closer toward 
attaining its stated goals, or setting new 
goals for it, or integrating its various 
branches. The chief exception was 
Harold Lasswell’s The Future of Politi- 
cal Science, which was honored by 
symposia and followed by a trail of 
discussions which is still continuing. 
Another relevant contribution is Ber- 








Cross-National Comparisons,” Social Science 
Information 2: 4 (1963), pp. 1-20; cf. also 
the papers by Warren E. Miller and Philip E. 
Converse, “The Interuniversity Consortium 
for Political Research,” Robert E. Mitchell, 
“The Survey Research Center, University of 
California, Berkeley,” and Philip K. Hastings, 
“The Roper Public Opinion Research Center,” 
in International Social Science Journal 16: 1 
(1964), pp. 70-76, 86-89, 90-97 

86 Reports on these activities are scheduled 
to appear in forthcoming issues of the Inter- 
national Social Science Journal. 
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trand de Jouvenel’s L’art de la conjec- 
ture which reminds political theorists 
of their task to assist human foresight 
in politics, as economists have done— 
often with no better equipment—in 
economics.** 

At present, political theory is not a 
well-integrated field, nor does it seem 
well-oriented toward a prominent goal. 
Yet some such goals are perhaps begin- 
ning to emerge, and they may yet come 
to fulfill an orienting and unifying 
function for our field. - 

The first of these goals, or key prob- 
lems, is that of a political theory of 
peace—a theory that would point the 
way to political institutions and prac- 
tices by means of which groups, races 
and nations may preserve the integrity 
and dignity of their basic values and 
traditions, and yet avoid destroying 
themselves and mankind in nuclear con- 
flict or eroding their own values in the 
endless tensions at the brink of nuclear 
disaster. 

A second problem is that of a more 
adequate theory of political develop- 
ment that would permit the developing 
countries to chart their own courses with 

67 Harold D. Lasswell, The Future of Po- 
litical Science (New York: Atherton Press, 
1964); Bertrand de Jouvenel, L’art de la con- 
jecture (Monaco: Du Rocher, 1964). CE. 
also Daniel Bell, “Twelve Modes of Predic- 
tion—A Preliminary Sorting of Approaches 
in the Social Sciences,” Daedalus 93 (Summer 
1964), pp 845-880. 
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fewer dismal choices between stagna- 
tion, chaos, or oppression, and help 
them to preserve and enhance human 
life and freedom during each stage of 
their rise from poverty. 

The third problem might be that of 
finding a political theory for the “‘self- 
transforming society” which is arising in 
our most highly developed countries— 
the countries that are reaching beyond 
the stage of “high mass consumption,” 
not only toward a technology of ample 
nuclear energy, automation, photosyn- 
thesis, and capabilities of interplanetary 
transportation, but also toward a trans- 
formation of their settlement patterns, 
their occupational and educational 
structures, their human relations, their 
culture, and their value orientations. 
Such a society might indeed learn to 
learn, to transform itself continuously, 
to economize for greater abundance for 
all, and to govern itself for the ever 
greater freedom of each individual. 

There are no political theories today 
adequate to the attainment of these 
goals even in thought, much less in the 
world of action. Yet these goals are 
implied in much that men think and do 
today, and it is possible that some future 
historian of political thought, at a time 
when political theory and practice will 
be far more effective and will have come 
much closer to these goals, will look 
back to our period for the beginnings 
of their rapid growth. 


SUPPLEMENT 


International Relations, 1960-1964 


By Hans J. MorcENTHAU 


HEN, after the First World War, 

international relations was estab- 
lished as an academic discipline, it had 
three main intellectual interests: his- 
tory, international law, and political re- 
form. The letter offering, in 1919, the 
first chair of international politics to 
the University of Wales defines the 
purpose of the chair as: 


the study of those related problems of Jaw 
and politics, of ethics and economics, which 
are raised by the project of a League of 
Nations, and for an encouragement of a 
truer understanding of civilization other 
than our own. 


The first two occupants of that chair 
were distinguished historians, Profes- 
sors Zimmern and Webster. 

At its inception, international rela- 
tions as an academic discipline was ob- 
viously an amorphous field. The re- 
peated attempts of the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation— 
in many respects the forerunner of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 


and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
—to give the field a defined content, 
common focus, and rigorous structure 
remained fruitless. Two comments, one 
serious, the other ironic, taken from the 
proceedings of the Institute toward the 
end of the interwar period, illustrate 
both the problem and the absence of a 
solution. 


The science of international relations 
has primarily a descriptive character. It is 
somewhat in the order of a contemporary 
history of nations, covering all fields. eco- 
nomics, trade, exchange, movement of pro- 
duction, of goods, of currency, as well as 
politics and culture.. . The factor unit- 
ing the problems which form the science of 
international relations is their interna- 
tional character, that is to say, the tie 
which is created among all domains of 
social life when that life transgresses the 
limits of one single nation and influences 
the relations among nations.* 


1 Antoni Deryng, in Coopération intellec- 
tuelle, No 68-69 (Paris, 1936), p. 33. Trans- 
lated from the French by the author 
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One can without doubt call international 
any phenomenon because it belongs to all 
countries. Anything one wants to then 
becomes international. From this point of 
view, seasickness is an international fact; 
not only does one experience it on all 
oceans; but there are societies against that 
disease, and one can conceive of an inter- 
national league whose purpose it is to do 
research and compare the methods with 
which to combat the disease. Yet the 
question remains outside our field of in- 
quiry until one concerns oneself with the 
conclusion of an international convention 
obligating vessels to equip themselves with 
certain medicines which are recognized as 
necessary for protection against seasickness. 

I beg your pardon for having chosen 
that imaginary example I wanted only to 
indicate the need for a narrow definition of 
international studies.* 


This was still the situation when 
Grayson Kirk wrote in 1945: 


Until recent times the study of interna- 
, tional relations in the United States has 
been dominated largely by persons who 
have taken one of three approaches. First 
there have beer the historians who have 
considered international relations merely as 
recent history, in which the student is 
handicapped by the absence of an adequate 
amount of available data. A second group, 
the international lawyers, have properly 
concemed themselves primarily with the 
legal aspects of inter-state relations, but 
they have seldom made a serious effort to 
inquire into the fundamental reasons for 
the continuing incompleteness and inade- 
quacy of this legal nexus. Finally, there 
have been those who have been less con- 
cerned with international relations as they 
are than with the more perfect system 
which these idealists would like to build? 


Yet, Dr. Kirk also sensed the beginning 
of a new era in the study of interna- 
tional relations; for he continued: 


2Paul Mantoux, in Coopération intellec- 
tuelle, No. 57-58 (Paris, 1935), p. 490. My 
translation. 

3 American Journal of International Law, 
Vol. XXIX (1945), pp. 369-370, 
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Only recently—and belatedly—have stu- 
dents undertaken to examine the funda- 
mental and persistent forces of world poli- 
tics, and the institutions which embody 
them, not with a view to praise or to 
condemn, but merely in an effort to pro- 
vide a better understanding of these basice 
drives which determine the foreign poli- 
cies of states. Thus the political scientist 
is moving into the international field at 
last.* 


Reflecting on international relations 
as an academic discipline from the van- 
tage point of the period that concerns 
us here, the years 1960-1964, one is 
compelled to conclude that international 
relations is still amorphous, that is has 
no common focus of intellectual interest, 
nor a common method, and that it is, in 
consequence, divided into a multiplicity 
of different approaches and subject mat- 
ters that have only one quality in com- 
mon: to understand, either for theoret- 
ical or practical purposes, phenomena 
that transcend the boundaries of a par- 
ticular nation. International relations 
is not, and probably will never be, for 
reasons into which we cannot go here, 
an academic discipline in the true sense 
because it is lacking that distinctive 
intellectual “discipline” through which 
it could be distinguished from other 
academic disciplines. 

Yet while the academic discipline of 
international relations is still as amor- 
phous as it always was, some of its 
component subfields have reached a level 
of theoretical and practical sophistica- 
tion drastically higher than the one from 
which they started after the end of the 
First World War and which they had 
reached at the end of the Second. This 
process of refinement of theoretical 
concepts and s>ractical devices has con- 
tinued during the period under discus- 
sion. This period is characterized not 
so much by startling theoretical innova- 


4 Loc. cit, 
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tions, as occurred in the theory of inter- 
national politics and military strategy 
in the late 1940’s and during the 1950’s, 
but rather by the organic development 
of concepts established previously and 
‘by their application to new situations. 
Thus the stimulus to intellectual curios- 
ity and theoretical development came 
not so much from theoretical considera- 
tions per se as from the need to master 
new international phenomena both in 
theory and practice. 

This amorphousness of the field 
makes it impossible to delimit interna- 
tional relations in a rational manner 
which will command universal consent. 
It makes it almost impossible to organ- 
ize the fields, within whatever limits 
one has chosen, in a rationally compel- 
ling manner. A certain subjective ele- 
ment in such an undertaking is there- 
fore inevitable, and the best one can 
do is to be aware of its presence and 
try to reduce it as much as possible. 
We have excluded diplomatic history 
and international law in its strictly 
legal aspects from consideration, and 
have also excluded the many books 
whose importance is likely to be 
ephemeral since it depends upon the 
importance of the practical issues with 
which they deal. 

There exists in the literature of inter- 
national relations an obvious distinc- 
tion between works that attempt to 
develop general theoretical insights for 
their own sake and those that are 
concerned with specific topical issues. 
Among the strictly theoretical works, 
one can again distinguish between those 
whose approach is traditional in that 
they are oriented toward history, with 
special concern for theoretical problems 
and uniformities, and those, called sys- 
tems analysis, which try to develop 
quantitatively oriented, rigorous analy- 
ses of abstract systems. Among the 
topical works one can distinguish, in 
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view of their theoretical focus, six gen- 
eral categories: world politics, foreign 
policy, military policy, communism, new 
nations, and international organization. 
It hardly needs to be pointed out that 
there are bound to be overlapping and 
subjective decisions as to where a 
particular book belongs. 

We thus divide the field of interna- 
tional relations according to the follow- 
ing scheme: 


I. Theory 
A. Traditional 
B. Systems analysis 


II. Topical Issues 
World politics 
Foreign policy 
Military policy 
. Communism 
New nations 
International organization 


THEORY 


Stanley H. Hoffman® presents a 
critical and devastating survey of the 
current theories of international rela- 
tions. 


Traditional 


Inis L. Claude? and John G. Stoes- 
singer” have done a systematic survey 
of the whole field. Adda B. Bozeman ® 
uses world history as an instrument for 
the development of systematic concepts. 
F. H. Hinsley? tries to do the same 


AAO WP 


5 Stanley H. Hoffman (ed), Contemporary 
Theory in International Relations (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ’ Prentice-Hall, 1960). 

€ Ims L. Claude, Power and International 
Relations (New York: Random House, 1962) 

7 John G. Stoessinger, Tie Might of Nations 
(New York: Random House, 1961) 

8 Adda B Bozeman, Politics and Culture in 
International History (Princeton, N J : Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960). 

°F H Hinsley, Power and the Pursuit of 
Peace: Theory and Practice in the History of 
Relations Between States (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1963). 
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for recent history, with special empha- 
sis upon the balance of power. Louis 
Halle*® subjects certain basic concepts 
of international relations to a subtle 
philosophic analysis. C. A. W. Man- 
ning ** reflects on the distinctive charac- 
ter of international relations. The 
essays of Arnold Wolfers’? provide 
theoretical insights into a number of 
basic problems of international rela- 
tions. Kenneth W. Thompson '* pro- 
vides a theoretical analysis of basic 
problems of world politics from the 
point of view of political realism. 
George Liska** develops a theory of 
alliances. Three authors approach the 
problem of modern war from a philo- 


sophical and, more particularly, moral 


point of view: Richard A. Falk,’ John 
C. Bennett’? and Paul Ramsey.’ 
Wolfgang Friedmann ** and Urban G. 
Whitaker * try to give to international 
law a systematic political foundation. 


10 Louis Halle, Men and Nations (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1962) 

uC, A W. Manning, The Nature of Inter- 
national Society (London: G. Bell and Sons, 
1962). 

12 Arnold Wolfers, Discord and Collabora- 
tion: Essays on International Politics (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1962). 

18 Kenneth W. Thompson. Political Realism 
and the Crises oy World Politics. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1960) 

14 George Liska, Nations in Alliance: The 
Limits of Interdependence (Baltimore Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1362). 

18 Richard A. Falk, Law, Morality and War 
in the Contemporary World (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963) 

16 John C. Bennett (ed), Nuclear Weapons 
and the Conflict of Conscience (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1962). 

17Paul Ramsey, War and the Christian 
Conscience (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1961). 

18 Wolfgang Friedmann, The Changing 
Structure of International Law (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1964). 

18 Urban G. Whitaker, Polstics and Power: 
A Text in Intemational Law (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964) 
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Systems analysts 


The most systematic work in this 
category, making extensive use of game 
theory, is Thomas G. Schelling’s.*° The 
essays edited by Klaus Knorr and Sid- 
ney Verba ™ apply the new approach to 
a number of international problems. 
The book edited by James N. Rosenau ** 
serves a similar purpose. What Boze- 
man tried to achieve through the exten- 
sive use of historic records, Rosecrance ** 
tries to do by a combination of historic 
data and modern methodology. Richard 
C. Snyder, H. W. Bruch and Barton 
Sapin** put the process of decision- 
making at the center of their theoretical 
concern. The volume edited by Roger 
Fisher *® concentrates upon the theo- 
retical analysis of international conflict 
situations. So does Kenneth E. Boul- 
ding ** in the Iramework of a general 
theory of social action. Lewis F. Rich- 
ardson ° applies mathematical and sta- 


20 Thomas G. Schelling, The Strategy of 
Confisct (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Unm- 
versity Press, 1960) 

21 Klaus Knorr and Sidney Verba (eds.), 
The International System: Theoretical Essays 
(Princeton, NJ Princeton University Press, 
1961) 

22 James N Rosenau (ed), International 
Politics and Foreign Policy: A Reader in Re- 
search and Theory (New York. Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1961) 

28 Richard N. Rosecrance, Action and Re- 
action in World Poistics: International Sys- 
tems in Perspective (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1963). 

24 Richard C Snyder, H W Bruch, and 
Barton Sapin (eds), Foreign Policy Decision 
Making: An Approach to the Study of Inter- 
national Politics (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1962). 

28 Roger Fisher (ed ), International Conflict 
and Behavioral Science: The Craigville Papers 
(New York Basic Books, 1964). 

28 Kenneth E. Boulding, Confizct and De- 
fense: A General Theory (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1962). 

27 Lewis F. Richardson, in Statistics of 
Deadly Quarrels, ed Quincy Wright and C. C 
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tistical concepts to the problems of 
conflict and war. What Liska did in 
the traditional manner, Riker ** under- 
takes with the tools of modern analy- 
sis. Iklé? breaks down the negoti- 
ating process into its component parts. 
Morton’A. Kaplan and Nicholas de B. 
Katzenbach * try to establish a system- 
atic relationship between international 
law and international politics with the 
use of the tools of game theory, setting 
themselves a similar goal to Whitaker’s. 
The most radical use of the new meth- 
ods is to be found in the volumes by 
Guetzkow and his collaborators** on 
simulation. 


TOPICAL ISSUES 
World politics 


The most comprehensive and philo- 
‘sophically founded analysis of contem- 
porary world politics is to be found in 


Lienau (Pittsburgh. Boswood Press and Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1960) and in Arms 
and Insecurity: A Mathematical Study of the 
Causes and Origins of Law, ed by Nicolas 
Rashevsky and Ernesto Trucco (Pittsburgh. 
Boswood Press and Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1960). 

28 William H Riker, The Theory of Po- 
litical Cochtions (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1962). 

28 Fred Charles Iklé, How Nations Nego- 
tiate (New York: Haiper and Row, 1964) 

3 Morten A Kaplan and Nicholas de B, 
Katzenbach, The Political Foundations of In- 
ternational Law (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1961). 

31 Harold Guetzkow, Chadwick F. Alger, 
Richard A. Brody, Robert C. Noel, and Rich- 
ard C Snyder, Simulation in International Re- 
lations: Developments for Research and Teach- 
ing (Englewood Cliffs, N.J: Prentice-Hall, 
1963), Harold Guetzkow (ed), Simulation in 
Social Science: Readmgs (Englewood Cliffs, 
N J . Prentice-Hall, 1962); Richard A Brody, 
“Some Systematic Effects of the Spread of 
Nuclear Weapons Technology: A Study 
Through Simulation of a Multi-Nuclear 
Future,” Journal of Confict Resolution, Vol 
VII (December 1963) 
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the work of Karl Jaspers," who em- 
phasizes the novelty of the nuclear age 
and the need for the creation of a “new 
man.” ‘The transitional quality of con- 
temporary world politics is emphasized 
in Hugh Seton-Watson’s** book. Max 
Beloff ** discusses the new methods of 
foreign policy. Peter Calvocoressi,™ 
Evan Luard,®* and Vincent P. Rock* 
are concerned with the need for new 
politics, especially in view of the rise 
of new, and unviable nations. Erich 
Fromm ê! and Charles E. Osgood ?? call 
for a radical departure from traditional 
modes of thought and action. 


Foreign policy 


The literature on foreign policy, es- 
pecially that of the United States, is 
of course particularly abundant and un- 
equal in quality. Here are some books 
which are likely to have a more than 
ephemeral importance. 

W. W. Rostow“ gives a sweeping 
survey of the position of the United 
States in the world. Henry A. Kis- 


82 Karl Jaspers, The Future of Mankind 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961). 

88 Hugh Seton-Watson, Neither War nor 
Peace (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1960). 

34 Max Beloff, New Dimensions in Foreign 
Pokcy (New York. The Macmillan Company, 
1961). 

35 Peter Calvocoressi, World Order and the 
New States (New York. Frederick A. Praeger, 
1962). 

36 Evan Luard, Nationality and Wealth: A 
Study in World Government (New York 
Oxford University Press, 1964). 

‘7 Vincent P. Rock, A Strategy of Interde- 
pendence (New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
1964). 

88 Erich Fromm, May Man Prevail? (Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961). 

33 Charles E Osgood, American Alternative 
to War or Surrender (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1962). 

40W. W. Rostow, The United States in the 
World Arena: An Essay in Recent History 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960) 
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singer and Robert Strausz-Hupé,“ to- 
gether with William R. Kintner and 
Stefan T. Possony,*? do the same from 
the point of view of policy formation. 
D. F. Fleming *® and John Lukacs ** 
are concerned with the history of the 
Cold War, the former with a radically 
revisionist approach. Cecil V. Crabb, 
Jr.‘ Hans J. Morgenthau,** Paul Sea- 
bury,“ John W. Spanier,** and Kenneth 
W. Thompson *° deal with specific prob- 
lems of current American foreign policy. 
H. Bradford Westerfield®® gives an 
analysis of the methods American for- 
eign policy has developed. Coral Bell,” 
Max Beloff,5? Alastair Buchan,’ Ger- 


41 Henry A. Kissinger and Robert Strausz- 
Hupé, The Necessity for Choice (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961). 

42 William R. Kintner and Stefan T. Pos- 
sony, A Forward Strategy for America (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1961). 

43 D, F. Fleming, The Cold War and Its 
Origins: The Eloquent and Indelible Record 
of the Great Conflict of Our Time (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961). 

#4 John Lukacs, A History of the Cold War 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961). 

#5 Cecil V. Crabb, Jr. American Foreign 
Policy in the Nuclear Age (Evanston, I.: 
Row, Peterson, 1960). 

46 Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics in the 
Twentieth Century (3 vols.; Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1962). 


47Paul Seabury, Power, Freedom, and 
Diplomacy ( Nem York: Random House, 
1964). 


48 John W. Spanier, American Foreign Pol- 
icy Since World War II (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1360). 

48 Kenneth W. Thompson, American Di- 
plomacy and Emergent Patterns (New York: 
New York University Press, 1962). 

50H. Bradford Westerfield, The Instruments 
of American Foreign Policy (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1963). 

51 Coral Bell, The Debatable Alliance (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964). 

52 Max Beloff, The United States and the 
Unity of Europe (Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1963). 

53 Alastair Buchan, NATO im the 1960s 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960). 
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ald Freund,®* Ronald Steel," Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, together with James E. 
Dougherty and William R. Kintner,°* 
Robert Kleiman," Frank Munck," 
Lionel Gelber * and Robert E. Osgood ®° 
are concerned with the problems of 
Europe. 

Adolf A. Berle,“ Salvador de Mada- 
riaga,°* Arnold Rivkin,“ and Arthur P. 
Whitaker * deal with other regions of 
the world. Leo Perla, Thomas 
Molnar, and Edmund Stillman, to- 
gether with William Pfaff,’ present a 


54 Gerald Freund, Germany Between Two 
Worlds (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1961). 

55 Ronald Steel, The End of Alliance: Amer- 
ica and the Future of Europe (New York: 
Viking Press, 1964). 

56 Robert Strausz-Hupé, James E. Dough- 
erty, and Wiliam R. Kintner, Building the 
Atlantic World (New York: Harper and Row, 
1963). 

57 Robert Kleiman, Atlantic Crisis: Ameri- 
can Diplomacy Confronts a Resurgent Europe 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1964). 

58 Frank Munck, Atlantic Dilemma (Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y: Oceana, 1964). 

59 Lionel Gelber, America in Britain’s Place: 
The Leadershit of the West and Anglo-Ameri- 
can Unity (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1961). 

80 Robert E. Osgood, NATO: The Entan- 
gling Alliance (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1962). 

61 Adolf A. Berle, Latin America: Diplo- 
macy and Reality (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1962). 

82 Salvador de Madariaga, Laim America 
Between the Eagle and the Bear (New York: 
Frederick A Praeger, Inc., 1962). 

88 Arnold Rivkin, Africa and the West (New 
York. Frederick A. Praeger, 1962). 

& Arthur P. Whitaker, Spain and Defense of 
the West: Ally and Liability (New York: 
Harper, 1961). 

85 Leo Perla, Can We End the Cold War? 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960). 

66 Thomas Molnar, The Two Faces of 
American Foreign Policy (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1962). 

87 Edmund Stillman and William Pfaff, The 
Politics of Hysteria (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1964); and The New Politics: America 
and the End of the Postwar World (New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1961) 
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systematic criticism of American foreign 
policy. 


Military policy 


The literature on military policy, 
which comprises both military strategy 
and disarmament, is particularly volu- 
minous and original. Seymour J. 
Deiielman,®* Pierre Gallois,’ Morton 
H. Halperin,” B. H. Liddell-Hart,™ 
Hernan Kahn,? George E. Lowe,’ 
F. W. Mulley,* Helmut Schmidt,” 
Glern H. Snyder,’ and Arthur I. 
Waskow? analyze general problems of 
strategy. Anatol Rapoport subjects 
the field to philosophical and methodo- 
logical criticism.’* Disarmament and 
arms control are the main topics of 
Leonard Baton and John Maddox,” 
Richard J. Barnet,®° Bernard B. Beck- 


68 Seymour J. Deitelman, Limited War and 
American Defense Policy (Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.LT. Press, 1964). 

68 Pierre Gallois, The Balance of Terror 
(Boston. Houghton Mifflin, 1961). 

10 Morton H. Halperin, Limited War in the 
Nuclear Age (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1963). 

11 B, H. Liddell-Hart, Deterrent or Defense 
(New York, Frederick A Praeger, 1960) 

12 Herman Kahn, On Thermonuclear War 
(Princeton, N J.: Princeton University Press, 
1960); Thinking about the Unthinkable (New 
York: Horizon Press, 1962). 

78 George E. Lowe, The Age of Deterrence 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1964) 

mF, W. Mulley, The Politics of Western 
Defense (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1962). 

™ Helmut Schmidt, Defense or Retaliation 
(New York Frederick A. Praeger, 1962). 

76 Glenn H Snyder, Deterrence and Defense 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1961). 

17 Arthur I, Waskow, The Limits of De- 
Jense (Garden City, N.Y.> Doubleday, 1962). 

78 Anatol Rapoport, Strategy and Con- 
science (New York: Harper and Row, 1964). 

19 Leonard Baton and John Maddox, The 
Spread of Nuclear Weapons (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962). 

8° Richard J Barnet, Who Wants Disarma- 
ment? (Boston: Beacon Press, 1960). 
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hoefer,™ P. M. S. Blackett,®? Donald G. 
Brennan, Henry W. Forbes,’ Hedley 
Bull, John W. Burton, Amitai Etzi- 
oni,®” Arthur T. Hadley, Robert A. 
Levine,” Seymour Melman,” Joseph L. 
Nogee,”™ Thomas C. Schelling and Mor- 
ton H. Halperin,” J. David Singer,” 
Jobn W. Spanier and Joseph L. Nogee,®* 
John Strachey,” and Sir Michael 
Wright.°® Alastair Buchan and Philip 


81 Bernard J. Beckhoefer, Postwar Negotia- 
tions for Arms Control (Washington, D C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1961). 

82P M. S. Blackett, Studies of War (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1962). 

83 Donald G Brennan (ed), Arms Control, 
Disarmament, and National Security (New 
York: George Braziller, 1961). 

8t Henry W. Forbes, The Strategy of Dis- 
armament (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1962). 

85 Hedley Bull, The Control of the Arms 
Race (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961). 

86 John W. Burton, Peace Theory: Precon- 
dition of Disarmament (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1962). 

87 Amitai Etzioni, The Hard Way To Peace: 
A New Strategy (New York: Crowell-Collier, 
1962). 

88 Arthur T Hadley, The Nation's Safety 
and Arms Control (New York. Viking Press, 
1961). 

89 Robert A. Levine, The Arms Debate 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1963). 

90 Seymour Melman, The Peace Race (New 
York. George Braziller, 1962). 

91 Joseph L. Nogee, Soviet Policy Towards 
International Conirol of Atomic Energy 
(Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1961). 

92 Thomas C Schelling and Morton H. 
Halperin, Strategy and Arms Control (New 
York. Twentieth Century Fund, 1961). 

93 J. David Singer, Deterrence, Arms Con- 
trol, and Disarmament: Toward a Synthesis 
in National Security Policy (Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1962). 

94 John W. Spanier and Joseph L, Nogee, 
The Politecs of Disarmament: A Study in 
Soviet-American Gamesmanship (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962) 

' 95 John Strachey, On the Prevention of War 
(New York: St Martin’s Press, 1964). 

86 Sir Michael Wright, Disarm and Venfy 

(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964). 
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Windsor ° discuss the problem of dis- 
armament in Europe, and the volume 
written by Lincoln P. Bloomfield and 
others ° speculates on the role of mili- 
tary forces in a disarmed world. 


Communism 


Zbigniew K. Brzezinski ™® and Rich- 
ard Lowenthal!™® analyze the recent 
changes in communism and their bear- 
ing upon international affairs. A. Doak 
Barnett,’ R. G. Boyd,'** Alice Langley 
Hsieh, and Donald S. Zagoria** 
discuss China’s foreign policy. Soviet 
foreign policy is analyzed by Elliott R. 
Goodman,’ Philip E. Mosely, ®® and 
‘ Thomas W. Wolfe% and particular 
methods of Soviet foreign policy are 
discussed by Robert Loring Allen °° 


97 Alastair Buchan and Philip Windsor, 
Arms and Stability in Europe (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963). 

98 Lincoln P. Bloomfield and Others, Inter- 
national Military Forces (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1964), 

99 Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc: 
Unity and Conflict (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1960). 

100 Richard Lowenthal, World Communism: 
The Disintegration of a Secular Faith (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964). 

101 A Doak Barnett, Communist China and 
Asia (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960). 

102 R. G. Boyd, Communist Ching’s Foreign 
Policy (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1962). 

108 Alice Langley Hsieh, Camiini Ching’s 
Strategy in the Nuclear Era (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962). 


104 Donald S. Zagoria, The Sino-Soviet Con- | 


flict, 1956-1961 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1962). : 

106 Elliott R. Goodman, The Soviet Design 
for a World State (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960). 

106 Philip E. Mosely, The Kremlin and 
World Politics (New York: Vintage Books, 
1960). 

107 Thomas W. Wolfe, Soviet Sirategy at 
the Crossroads (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1964). 

108 Robert Loring Allen, Soviet Economic 
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and the volume edited by Cyril E. 
Black and Thomas P. Thornton.” 


New nations 


Rupert Emerson, “° Stewart C. 
Easton,"* the volume edited by Law- 
rence W. Martin? the volume edited 
by Max F. Millikan and Donald C. M. 
Blackmer, and John Strachey *** deal 
with the general problems posed by the 
new nations. Vernon McKay," the 
volume edited by Norman J. Padelford 
and Rupert Emerson,!* and Immanuel 
Wallerstein ** are concerned with Af- 
rica; Russell H. Fifield "8 is concerned 
with Southeast Asia. Foreign aid to the 
new nations as an instrument of foreign 
policy is analyzed by Herbert Feis,“° 





Warfare’ (Washington, D.C.. Public Affairs 
Press, 1960). 

109 Cyril E. Black and Thomas P. Thorn- 
ton (eds.), Communism and Revolution: The 
Strategic Uses of Political Violence (Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1964). 

110 Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Na- 
tion (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960). 

111 Stewart C Easton. The Twilight of 
European Colonialism: A Political Analysis 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1960). 

112 Lawrence W. Martin, Neutralism and 
Non-Alignment: The’ New States in World 
Affairs (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1962). 

118 Max F. Millikan and Donald C.*M. 
Blackmer, The Emerging Nations: Their 
Growth and U.S Policy Beaten: Little, 
Brown, 1961). 

114 John Strachey, The End of Empire (New 
York: Random House, 1960). 

115 Vernon McKay, Africa in World Poli- 
tics (New York: Harper and Row, 1963). 

118 Norman J. Padelford and Rupert Emer- 
son, Africa and World Order (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963). 

117 Immanuel Wallerstein, Africa: The Poh- 
tics of Independence (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1961). 

118 Russell H. Fifield, Southeast Asia in U.S. 
Policy (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1963). 

118 Herbert Feis, Foreign Aid and Foreign 
Policy (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1964). 
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Raymond Frost,1?° George Liska,” Ed- 
ward S. Mason,}#? John D. Montgom- 
ery, ™® and Charles Wolf, Jr.1*4 


International organization 


Under this heading we are dealing 
with the United Nations and the Euro- 
pean communities. The former is dis- 
cussed by Lincoln P. Bloomfield,}** 
Benjamin V. Cohen? Ernest A. 
Gross,’ Sidney D. Bailey,??8 Thomas 
Hovet, Jr.;12° the latter, by Miriam 
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(New York: St Martin’s Press, 1961). 
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cago: University of Chicago Press, 1960). 
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Camps, Walter Hallstein,** U. W. 
Kitzinger,®? George Lichtheim,*"® Leon 
N. Lindberg, ** and George Liska! 


CONCLUSION 


Extrapolating from the present into 
the future, one would expect that sys- 
tems analysis would decline by virtue 
of its esoteric character and its failure 
to make a tangible contribution to 
worth-while knowledge. One would also 
expect that new insights will illuminate 
foreign and military policy, taking into , 
account the drastically changed interna- 
tional environment. The international 
position of the new nations is in par- 
ticular need of theoretical elucidation. 
Here we are baffled both in theory and 
practice, and theory must help practice 
to find its way. 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


Seventy-Five Years of the Academy 


By James C. CHARLESWORTH, President 


N 1890, when Benjamin Harrison 
was in the White House, and Con- 

gress was debating a Force Bill and 
passing the McKinley tariff, the Sher- 
‘man Antitrust Act, and the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act, ten gentlemen? in 
Philadelphia took the legal steps neces- 
sary to incorporate this Academy. 
They dedicated it to the progress of 
political and social science, especially 
through the media of publications and 
meetings. 

The new organization immediately 
established a quarterly journal, THE 
ANNALS, which was changed to a bi- 
monthly in 1891. At first it was a 
mixed-content publication, but in 1902 
the symposium device was adopted, and 
since that time every volume has been 
devoted to a single subject. Soon a 
book review section was added, and at 
the present time approximately 450 re- 
views are published annually, arranged 
according to pertinent academic disci- 
plines. - In 1961 a summary of develop- 
ments in the several disciplines was 
introduced, so that now our readers may 
see each year the contributions which 
have been made to the fields of anthro- 
pology, economics, history, political 
science, social psychology and sociology. 

The recurrence of volumes of THE 
ANNALS devoted to particular subjects 
tends to be secular, as may be seen 
below: 


1 Roland P. Falkner, Franklin H. Giddings, 
George Henderson, William Penn Holcomb, 
Edmund J. James, Henry C., Lea, Simon N. 
Patten, Joseph G. Rosengarten, Stuart Wood, 
and Clinton R. Woodruff. 


Subject Matter of Volumes of Tak ANNALS 


Number of volumes 





1902- 1915- 1940- 

Topic 1914 1939 1964 
International affairs 5 32 47 
Government 14 28 26 
Socioeconomics 12 26 26 
Business 18 31 6 
Law, penology 5 9 9 
Education 1 2oʻ¢o 7 
Demography, planning 4 6 5 
Labor 8 5 7 

Communication, 

transportation 4 6 6 
Religion 1 1 2 
Agriculture 1 2 1 
Civil rights 3 1 6 
Ethics — 1 3 


In addition to the regular-appearing 
ANNALS, approximately seventy occa- 
sional pamphlets, supplements, and 
monographs have been issued, each deal- 
ing with a single subject. More of 
these are in the planning stage. The 
present policy of the Academy is to 
distribute these publications free to 
members of relevant social science 
organizations. 

Each spring the Academy has been 
holding a two-day meeting, attended in 
recent years by 900 to 1,000 persons, 
most of whom have been chosen as dele- 
gates to represent embassies, missions, 
governments, universities, and civic, sci- 
entific, and business organizations. The 
papers read and discussed at these meet- 
ings are presented by State Department 
spokesmen, ambassadors, journalists, 
scholars and writers connected with uni- 
versities, and staff members of founda- 
tions and research organizations. These 
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papers, along with questions and an- 
swers, are published in the July volume 
of THE ANNaALS. These meetings are 
almost always devoted to some problem 
in our foreign affairs. 
, Occasionally one-day or one-topic 
meetings have been held, for example, 
to hear the British Foreign Minister, 
to discuss the challenge facing the uni- 
versities, to make a plan for the wise 
use of leisure in America, and to assess 
the leadership needs of evolving Amer- 
ican society. At the time of this writ- 
ing, negotiations are under way to hold 
a White House-level conference to de- 
sign a practical governmental program 
to meet the problem of unwanted lei- 
sure. Also, a series of meetings is pro- 
jected on the present adequacy of the 
various disciplines in the social sci- 
ences, and on an expanded role for the 
Academy. 

Volumes of THE ANNALS, mono- 
graphs, and meetings are planned by 
special editors and by officers of the 
Academy, who solicit articles and ap- 
pearances. Because of our policy of 
confining a whole volume or meeting to 
a single subject, we rarely make use 
of unsolicited manuscripts. 

The Academy has a charter from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and in 
every sense has been a completely inde- 
pendent corporation. A number of its 
officers and directors have been profes- 
sors at the University of Pennsylvania, 
but there is no legal nexus between 
the two organizations. The Directors, 
twelve at present, were formerly chosen 
by the members of the Academy, but 
now they are selected co-optatively. 
This change was made because of the 
impracticality of bringing together an 
appreciable number of members to per- 
form what has been a routine function. 
The Directors have tenure for three 
years, and one-third of them are elected 
each year. They in turn choose all of 
the officers, who are chosen annually but 
have no tenure. 
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The President is responsible for the 
over-all health of the Academy, and 
directly or indirectly appoints all em- 
ployees except the Editor, who is chosen 
annually by the Board. The President 
has complete control of the real prop- 
erty, the finances, and the securities 
belonging to the Academy. He also is 
responsible for strengthening the organi- 
zation and for expanding its operations. 

The first President was Edmund J. 
James, who served from 1890 to 1901, 
in absentia after 1896. He was also 
Editor in the early years. Later he 
became successively President of North- 
western University and the University 
of Ilinois. He was followed briefly 
(1901-1902) by Samuel M. Lindsay, 
who became a professor at Columbia 
University, where he was instrumental 
in establishing the Academy of Political 
Science. The next incumbent was Leo 
S. Rowe, who served until 1930. Dr. 
Rowe was also a professor of govern- 
ment at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and later served as director general of 
the Pan American Union, from 1920 to 
1946. He was succeeded by Ernest M. 
Patterson, who was a professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was replaced in 1953 by 
James C. Charlesworth, professor of 
government at the same University. 
Dr. Charlesworth also served as the 
first Secretary of Administration of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. He is 
the incumbent chief executive officer. 

Woodrow Wilson was Vice-President 
of the Academy from 1895 to 1905, and 
Herbert Hoover from 1921 to 1964. 
Other Vice-Presidents have been a 
United States Senator, a President of 
the University of California, a Director 
of the Social Science Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and scholars 
like Franklin H. Giddings and Charles 
E. Merriam. 

After Dr. James relinquished the Edi- 
torship in 1895, the post was filled by 
Roland P. Falkner, who had been one 
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of the incorporators. After five years 
his place was filled, until 1902, by 
Henry R. Seager, the economist, who 
shortly thereafter joined the staff at 
Columbia University. From 1902 to 
1914 the post was held by Emory R. 
Johnson, an economist who was an 
authority on transportation and who 
served as Dean of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce. He was 
succeeded by Clyde L. King, who served 
until 1929, and who, among other 
achievements, reorganized the gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania as a close 
associate of Gifford Pinchot. In 1929 
Thorsten Sellin assumed the post and 
has filled the Editorship to the present, 
with little interruption (as when in 
1950 and 1951 he was executive director 
of an international penal commission, 
and the present President was Acting 
Editor). Dr. Sellin is a professor of 
sociology and enjoys a trans-Atlantic 
reputation as a criminologist. 

For a time, between the two World 
Wars, the Academy had a Board of 
Advisers, chiefly composed of eminent 
European scholars and statesmen. This 
Board had no collective function, but its 
members were encouraged to offer sug- 
gestions as individuals, and the appear- 
ance of their names on our journal was 
an earnest of the esteem in which the 
Academy was held by highly placed 
persons at home and abroad 

Members of the Academy are brought 
in by direct invitation, which is based 
upon their affiliation with other organi- 
zations whose purposes are congenial to 
ours. Our membership has had a slow 
but sound growth: 


Members of the Academy 


1890 1,600 
1900 2,300 
1910 5,467 
1926 8,998 
1930 9,830 
1540 8,687 
1950 13,706 
1960 13,538 
1965 19,018 
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The Academy is financed by dues. It 
has received several small gifts, but it 
avoids the posture of soliciting dona- 
tions. At the present time, it owns real 
estate (its headquarters), inventories of 
Tue ANNALS (which have a steady sale), 
and office equipment approximately 
equal to $120,000. Also, it owns nearly 
a half million in securities, the income 
from which enables us to keep our dues 
down to a modest $10.00. Moreover, 
there is between $30,000 and $40,000 in 
the bank. There are no mortgages or 
debts. 

The Articles of Incorporation and 
Bylaws of the Academy were revised as 
of September 1962. They are repro- 
duced here, so that members may know 
how our organization is governed. 
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ARTICLES OF INCORPO- 


RATION 
I. The name of the Corporation 
shall þe: 
THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


II. The purpose for which the Cor- 
poration is formed is the promo- 
tion of the progress of political 
and social sciences. The Corpo- 
ration does not contemplate 
pecuniary gain or profit, inci- 
dentally or otherwise, to its 
members. 


. The place where the business of 
said Corporation is to be trans- 
acted is the City of Philadel- 
phia. 


IV. The Corporation is to exist per- 


petually. 
V. The names and residences of the 
first subscribers are as follows: 


Henry Charles Lea 
2000 Walnut St., Phila, 
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Stuart Wood 
1620 Locust St., Phila. 
Roland Post Falkner 
36 Tulpehocken St, Phila. 
Joseph G. Rosengarten 
1532 Chestnut St, Phila, 
Simon Nelson Patten 
221 De Kalb Square, Phila. 
Edmund Janes James 
3722 Locust Street, Phila. 


VI. The Corporation is to be man- 
aged by a Board of Directors, 
consisting of such number as 
shall be set forth in the bylaws, 
not less than three, nor more 
than twenty-five. Vacancies in 
the membership of the Board of 
Directors shall be filled by the 
remaining members of the Board 
of Directors. Successor Direc- 
tors shall be elected by the 
Board of Directors for such term 
and in such manner as shall be 
set forth in the bylaws. Any 
individuals so elected to the 
Board of Directors shall remain 
in office pursuant to the forego- 
ing provisions of this paragraph, 
unless and until their election is 
nullified or their successors are 
elected at a meeting of the 
members of the corporation. 


VII. The Corporation is organized 
upon a nonstock basis. 


x kok 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The corporation shall be known as 
“The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science.” 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


The purpose for which the corpora- 
tion is farmed is the promotion of the 
progress of political and social science, 
especially through publications and the 
holding of meetings. 
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ARTICLE III. MEMBERS 


The corporation shall have the follow- 
ing classes of members and such other 
classes or forms of membership as the 
Board of Directors may at their dis- 
cretion from time to time determine: 

A. Annual Members—Any person who 
shall pay to the corporation the amount 
of the annual dues prescribed from time 
to time by the Board of Directors shall 
be an annual member of the corporation 
for the twelve months’ period for which 
the payment is made. 

B. Life Members—Any person who 
shall pay to the corporation the sum of 
$500 shall become a life member of the 
corporation and as such shall have all 
the privileges of annual members, but 
shall not be subject to the payment of 
any dues. 


ARTICLE IV. MEETINGS OF 
MEMBERS 


Section 1. Meetings of the members 
shall be called at the discretion of the 
President, or at the written request of 
any two directors, or of any ten mem- 
bers. Any such request shall state the 
general nature of the business to be 
transacted at such meeting. Meetings 
shall be held at such place as shall be 
fixed by the Board of Directors, or, if 
they fail to do so, then by the President. 
The time of holding the meetings shall 
be fixed by the President and shall be 
within thirty days of his receipt of the 
request for the meeting. 

Section 2. The Secretary or the Presi- 
dent shall give not less than ten days’ 
notice of the time and place of each 
meeting of the members. The notice 
of every meeting shall state the general 
nature of the business to be transacted 
thereat. 

Section 3. Twelve members present in 
person shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business at all meetings 
of the members. 
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Section 4. In lieu of written notice to 
members of any meeting of the Corpo- 
ration at least ten (10) days’ notice of 
such meeting shall be given by adver- 
tising once in one newspaper of general 
circulation within the City of Philadel- 
phia, and once in the legal journal pub- 
published in the County of Philadelphia, 
if any. 


ARTICLE V. DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The business and affairs of 
the corporation shall be managed by a 
Board of Directors. The persons pres- 
ently acting as directors shall continue 
to serve as such until their respective 
terms expire. The Board of Directors 
shall consist of twelve (12) persons. 
Four directors shall be elected by the 
Board each year, for a term of three 
years. 

Any unexpired term created by the 
resignation, death, or total incapacity to 
act of any director may be filled by a 
majority of the remaining directors 
though less than a quorum. If they fail 
to so elect, the members shall do so at 
their next meeting called for that 
purpose. 

Section 2. Meetings of the Board of 
Directors shall be held in May and 
November. 

Section 3. At the discretion of the 
President or at the written request of 
any two members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors shall be called by the Presi- 
dent. Any such request shall state the 
general nature of the business to be 
transacted at such meeting. The time 
of holding a special meeting shall be 
fixed by the President and shall be 
within ten days of his receipt of the 
request therefor. Such meetings shall 
be held at the place at which regular 
meetings of the Board are held unless 
the Board shall otherwise designate. 

Section 4. The President or the Sec- 
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retary shall give to each director not 
less than five days’ written notice of 
each regular and special meeting. The 
notice shall state the time and place of 
the meeting and in the case of a special 
meeting shall state the general nature 
of the business to be transacted thereat. 

Section 5. Five (5) members of the 
Board of Directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business 
at meetings of the Board of Directors. 

Section 6. The President shall have 
the power to appoint such committees 
as he may deem necessary and to pre- 
scribe the duties of such committees. 

Section 7. The Board of Directors 
shall publish each year a report of the 
principal activities of the Board during 
the preceding calendar year and a state- 
ment of the financial condition of the 
Academy. 

Section 8. The Board of Directors 
shall have the power and authority, by 
affirmative vote of a majority of those 
present at any duly convened meeting, 
to borrow money and to purchase, sell, 
lease away, or otherwise acquire or dis- 
pose of real estate. 


ARTICLE VI. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The directors shall elect a 
President, a First Vice-President, a Sec- 
retary, and a Treasurer. They may 
also elect one or more additional Vice- 
Presidents and an Assistant Secretary 
and an Assistant Treasurer and such 
other officers and assistant officers as 
they may desire. All officers shall be 
elected for one year, but any officer shall 
be subject to removal by the Board of 
Directors at any time. A vacancy in 
any office may be filled by the Board 
of Directors at any meeting thereof. 

Section 2. The President shall be the 
chief executive officer of the corporation 
and shall be responsible for conducting 
its activities, subject to the control of 
the Board of Directors. He shall pre- 
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side at all meetings of members and of 
the Board of Directors at which he is 
present. 

Section 3. The First Vice-President 
shall in the absence or during the disa- 
bility of the President have all the 

“powers and perform all the duties of the 
President provided however that the 
Board of Directors may grant the Presi- 
dent a leave of absence for any period 
and may delegate the powers and assign 
the duties of the President for such 
period or any portion thereof to some 
officer other than the First Vice- 
President, including any officer specially 
elected or appointed for the purpose, 
and may revoke such delegation of 
powers and assignment of duties at the 
pleasure of the Board. 

Section 4. The President or Secre- 
tary shall keep the minutes of all meet- 
ings of the members and of the Board 
of Directors. The President shall give 
notice of all such meetings, shall have 
custody of the corporate seal, and shall 
affix the same as required by the Board 
of Directors. In the absence or during 
the disability of the Secretary, his duties 
shall be performed by the Assistant 
Secretary. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors 
may by resolution not inconsistent with 
these Bylaws add to and define the 
duties of any officers, and any officer 
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whose duties are not defined in these 
Bylaws or by the directors shall have 
the duties ordinarily pertaining to his 
office. 


ARTICLE VII. FISCAL PROVI- 
SIONS 


Section 1. The fiscal year of the cor- 
poration shall coincide with the calendar 
year. . 
Section 2. Any of the funds of the 
corporation on deposit with any bank or 
trust company shall be subject to with- 
drawal on the signatures of such per- 
sons as may be determined from time 
to time by resolution of the Board of 
Directors. 

Section 3. The books and accounts 
of the corporation shall be audited an- 
nually by independent auditors who 
shall be elected by the Board of Direc- 
tors. A copy of each such report of 
audit shall be delivered to each member 
of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS 


These Bylaws may be amended by a 
majority vote of those present at any 
meeting of the members of the corpo- 
ration or of the Board of Directors. No 
amendment shall be finally adopted 
unless it has been approved at a pre- 
vious meeting of the members of the 
Board of Directors. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE, GOVERN- 
MENT, URBAN PLANNING 


Ropert R. Atrorp. Party and Society: 
The Anglo-American Democracies. Pp. 
xxiii, 396. Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1964. $6.50. 

Here is an excellent contribution to the 
comparative study of politics in English- 
speaking democracies. Based essentially 
but not exclusively on a secondary analy- 
sis of fifty-three public opinion surveys 
conducted from 1936 to 1962 in Australia, 
Britain, Canada, and the United States, 
Party and Society is focused on class, re- 
gion, and religion as divisive factors in po- 
litical behavior. ‘The basic concern,” as 
Robert Alford puts it, “is with relatively 
enduring constellations of political cleav- 
ages, not with the vicissitudes of particular 
elections.” However, somewhat apart from 
the generalizations which his data allow 
him to reach, the author presents some 
speculative material on the changes which 
seem to be taking place in the four coun- 
tries under examination. Despite dif- 
ferences which now exist in the social bases 
of political support, Alford suggests that 
there may be a tendency toward con- 
vergence in the levels of class, regional, 
and religious voting, to the point where 
Anglo-American politics will be character- 
ized by a similar level of class voting and 
correspondingly lower levels of regional 


and religious voting. A convergence of the 
foregoing sort would be dependent upon 
a decrease in class polarization in Britain 
aad Australia and an increase in the United 
States and Canada. 

The current situation can be summarized 
briefly by referring to the titles of Alford’s 
middle chapters. Great Britain is marked 
by “pure” but declining class politics; 
Austraha by the politics of class and 
religion, with the latter expressed in the 
form of a third party based largely upon 
Catholics, the United States by the poli- 
tics of diversity; and Canada by “pure” 
nonclass politics. Although these general- 
izations can be taken in isolation from 
each other if one is interested in a specific 
Anglo-American democracy, they can also 
be taken together as comparative state- 
ments on the relative importance of class, 
region, and religion in four countries which 
are not too far apart in basic values The 
comparative work, it seems to me, is rea- 
sonably strong in view of the straightfor- 
ward and uniform measurement techniques 
which have been brought to the study. To 
be sure, uniformity is gained at the expense 
of complexity, for example, in confining the 
measurement of social class to a dichotomy 
between nonmanual and manual occupa- 
tions and in eliminating split ballots and 
nonnational elections, but Alford is clearly 
aware of the limitations which inhere in his 
simple indexes and in his concentration on 
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the <op-of-the-ticket in national elections 
The middle chapters are followed by a 
pair of concluding chapters in which the 
author attempts to develop a larger socio- 
historical perspective on class polarization. 
Here. for example, he suggests that politi- 
cal parties in the more class-polarized 
countries — Britain and Australia — have 
become more centralized and universal, 
whereas localism and particularism seem 
to be more prevalent in the less class- 
polarized parties of the United States and 
Canada. Insofar as Alford displays any 
predilection for one type of politics rather 
than another, he leans in the direction of 
centralism and universalism and thus in the 
direction of large-scale bureaucratization, 
the inevitable concomitant of tightly 
organized parties. It may be true, as he 
claims, that localism and particularism tend 
to lead to the triumph of expediency, but 
there is no proof that bureaucratized 
parties tend to lead to the triumph of 
principle. Is it possible that the informal- 
ity of North American politics, all its cor- 
ruptions notwithstanding, is yet more ad- 
vantageous to an independent citizenry? 
A ccrollary predilection on Alford’s part 
is to the effect that class cleavages, by 
contrast to other cleavages, may actually 
be the ones “most easily compromised and 
. most likely to retain national unity 
and political consensus ” This, of course, is 
a statement which challenges the conven- 
tional wisdom of political science and 
political sociology. It may serve to allay 
the anxieties of North American readers 
who are disturbed by his hypothesis of 
convergence, but it remains nonetheless an 
act of faith in the politics of class con- 
flict. Needless to say, the politics of di- 
versity has just as many faithful adherents. 
Oscar GLANTZ 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Brooklyn College 
City University of New York 


Davip Easton. A Framework for Political 
Analysis Pp xvi, 143 Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J Prentice-Hall, 1965. $4.95. 
David Easton’s short volume is in many 

ways a model of high-quality political 

metatheory, that is, work about the prob- 
lems of theorizing rather than the substan- 
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tive results of theorizing. It presents a 
concise, comprehensive account of “po- 
litical systems analysis” as the recom- 
mended “form within which a substantive 
theory of political life can be cast.” 

Almost all the conceptual ingredients 
have been expounded earlier in slightly 
different contexts—Ths Political System 
(described here as the first volume of a 
tetralogy in which the present work is 
Volume II); “An Approach to the Analy- 
sis of Political Systems,” World Politics 
9 (1957), pp. 383-400; and “Political 
Anthropology” in B. J. Siegel (Ed.), Bien- 
nial Review of Anthropology, pp. 210-262 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959). 
But the concepts are here defined, mar- 
shalled, explained, and projected within a 
precise common context and with sure- 
handed simplicity and clarity. The pres- 
entation is lucidly expository, never polem- 
ical or offensively didactic. The style is 
literate and jargon-free, yet the concep- 
tual usage is rigorous. 

The book makes no changes in but does 
make some additions to Easton’s earlier 
conceptualization. For example, there is 
effective discussion of the inappropriateness 
of equating “system maintenance” (“per- 
sistence,” “stability”) with simple “equi- 
librium analysis.” There is interesting 
sketchwork of “the two essential variables 
for all and any kinds of political system” 
—the ability to make and execute decisions 
and the probability that decisions will be 
accepted as authoritative. There is slight 
elaboration of the subconcepts implied by 
“demands” and “support” and discussion of 
types of system stress surrounding them 

The work’s principal merit lies not in 
such refinements, however, but in the care- 
ful compression and systematic restate- 
ment of the whole framework of political 
systems analysis. Further metatheorizing 
about the political system can do little 
more than cross Easton’s #’s and dot his 
rs. His statement of the character and 
intellectual locus of political systems 
analysis as an approach to political study is 
cow in definitive form It must rank high 
en the list of mandatory reading for all 
political scientists, the oldest as well as the 
newest. But the theoretic utility of the 
framework so elegantly laid out in this 
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work remains to be judged, as Easton him- 
self carefully points out, by the hypoth- 
eses which will be generated from it, tested 
in empirical research, and ultimately sys- 
tematized in substantive general political 
theory The author promises, as a first 
step in this exciting effort, two further 
volumes, one of which (A Systems Analysis 
of Political Life) is about to be published 
as this is written. 
Joun C. WAHLEKE 
Professor of Political Science 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


Lzeonarp W. Doos. Patriotism and Na- 
tionalism: Their Psychological Founda- 
tions. Pp xui, 297. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1964. $6.75. 


This is a valuable and yet in many ways 
a disappointing book. Its merits are ob- 
vious; my disappointment probably arises 
from the fact that I expected more from 
its author Certainly it is a worth-while 
contribution to the literature on the psy- 
chology of nationalism. 

The book is written around a few fairly 
routine studies of inhabitants of the South 
Tyrol, a German-speaking segment of 
northern Italy, with some comparative 
data from North. Tyrol, Austria and 
occasionally from Italian-speaking Tyro- 
leans The data were gathered by having 
school children do sentence completions to 
elicit salient features of “the homeland” 
as seen by them; forced-choice data give 
indications of preferences, perceived im- 
portance, and the like. Relatively little 
space is accorded to citations of current or 
historical documents relevant to the nation- 
alist movement in the South Tyrol It 
might have been considerably more excit- 
ing had Doob studied current adult ma- 
terials and then ascertained the extent to 
which these had been absorbed by the 
school children studied. 

As it stands, the book provides a useful 
model for the phenomenological analysis of 
patriotism A logical organization is con- 
structed and developed. How does the 
patriot perceive his homeland and its peo- 
ple? How does it happen that each group 
considers itself distinctive and valuable? 
How are patriotic attitudes organized within 
the personality? Had this framework been 
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filled in for two major nations, using more 
extensive data than small samples of 
school children, it would have been far 
more valuable 

Another excellent contribution is the 
systematic relationship established between 
patriotism and nationalism. Patriotism is 
conceived as one’s perception that his wel- 
fare is dependent upon the preservation or 
expansion of his society; it is “love of 
country.” Nationalism is defined as a set 
of demands, arising from patriotism, for 
the strengthening and expansion of the 
society. Since much writing in this area 
has suffered from lack of a clear distinction 
between these terms, it is to be hoped 
that this precedent will be widely copied. 

The treatment of nationalism appears 
rather unsatisfactory. Doob does little or 
nothing to integrate his material with the 
extensive literature in this area; his cita- 
tions include a few good items and miss a 
much larger number. His data seem to be 
impressionistic observations rather than 
systematic recordings, and much of the 
final chapters is unrelated to the Tyrolean 
data Further, he has made no attempt 
to utilize psychoanalytic theory, expec- 
tancy theory, or any other recognizable 
concept of motivation in integrating his 
material. Thus, as with patriotism, his 
analysis of nationalism remains phenom- 
enological and somewhat superficial, where- 
as the opportunity was available for a 
more penetrating theoretical formulation. 

I must conclude, therefore, that Doob 
has done a very good job of depicting 
the visible façade of patriotism and na- 
tionalism, but has not explored their psy- 
chological foundations. 

Ross STAGNER 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Psychology 

Wayne State University 


Josera LaPALOMBARA (Ed). Bureauc- 
racy and Political Development. Pp. 
xiv, 487. Princeton, NJ.: Princeton 
University Press, 1963. $8.50. 

The present period is marked by con- 
tinuous change in the “underdeveloped” 
portions of the world, and much research 
has been conducted in transformations of 
agriculture, industry, technology, commu- 
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nications, politics, and the like in those 
areas. But what is less known is that, 
unlike the West, many of these changes 
are coming about through the direct inter- 
vention of governments, and, more spe- 
cifically, of governmental bureaucracies. 
There are many reasons for this: govern- 
ment may be the only institution capable 
of assuming responsibility for development; 
it may monopolize whatever resources are 
available; there may be an ideological 
commitment to governmental action. 

This volume represents an attempt to 
study the various roles which public 
bureaucracies are playing in ‘“‘underdevel- 
oped” lands. The authors are a group of 
American political scientists—for the most 
part—whose interests range from the 
purely theoretical and general to specific 
“underdeveloped” countries. Their value 
premise is prodemocratic and antitotali- 
tarian. Thus, their research is frequently 
oriented to the ways in which state bu- 
reaucracies might be subjected to popular 
will and might be made to foster the devel- 
opment of democracy throughout the soci- 
ety. Mingling with these aims is a 
professional one: a desire to extend knowl- 
edge of the nature of bureaucracy, admin- 
istration, and political process through 
comparative analysis. 

It is difficult for the reviewer to sum- 
marize the findings—expressed in lengthy 
essays—of twelve observers whose interests 
range over practically the entire “under- 
developed” world. But perhaps a few of 
the themes which emerge might be noted. 

First, apart from the personal predilec- 
tions and aims of the writers, there is no 
one single model that adequately describes 
bureaucratic organization. The Weberian 
model is the particular object of- these 
writers. Weber’s model is revealed as 
culture-bound and time-bound, based upon 
the experience of Western civilization at 
one particular period of its development. 

Secondly, there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the rational, hierarchical, 
achievement-oriented bureaucracy of the 
Western world and economic and social 
development. ‘“Underdeveloped” -countries 
have made striking social and economic 
gains with nonrational, diffuse, and cor- 
rupt governmental bureaucracies. This 
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suggests, also, the need for a re-examina- 
tion of the relations between bureaucracy 
and socioeconomic development in the 
Western world. 

Third, bureaucracies do not develop only 
as the result of internal forces, or as a 
response to the “functional prerequisites of 
an industrial society.” Their structure, 
their functioning, their goals, and their 
relations to other areas of society reflect 
the history and culture of the societies in 
which they appear. 

Perhaps enough has been said here to 
mdicate that this book should be of value 
to students of bureaucrecy, organization, 
and social change, as well as of “under- 
developed” countries, 

EUGENE V. SCHNEIDER 

Bryn Mawr College 


ARTHUR Freup. Of Human Sovereignty. 
Pp. v, 341. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1964. $6.00. 


This is an angry book blasting national- 
ism, the national state, and its concomi- 
tant national sovereignty. They are “in- 
compatible with Christian ethics, with 
democracy, with socialism and with human 
liberties” (p. 324 f.). National sov- 
ereignty must be replaced “with the sov- 
ereignty of the individual” (p. 326). Man 
must be free to live wherever he will as a 
citizen of the world without ties to nation 
or state. 

The volume is loosely organized and 
ranges back and forth over the pages of 
history. It is full of value judgments with 
which a reader may or may not agree. 
Berlin as established in the midst of East 
Germany after World War II was “the 
creation of military lunatics” (p. 218). 
“Criminal negligence allowed our armed 
forces to withdraw from the heart of 
Europe (Prague) and permitted the West- 
erm advance of the Russian forces” (p. 
312). The United States was “duped at 
Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam.” 
“War is always the outcome of the su- 
premacy of ‘national sovereignty,’ that 
sublime idol which to this day all nations 
blindly and mindlessly worship” (p. 83). 

There are stimulating pages on the rela- 
tionship of politics, economics, religion, 
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racialism, and colonialism to nationalism 
The material presented, however, cries out 
for documentation. A few scattered gen- 
eral references in the text do not suffice, 
and there are no footnotes. Footnotes are 
not essential to all books, but this volume 
purports to be a serious contribution to the 
establishment of a better world order and 
raises controversial issues. 

The book contains much loose and care- 
less writing. It is not a correct picture of 
the long historic ties between Hungary and 
Transylvania to state when wnting about 
1919 that, “Transylvania had belonged for 
a hundred years to Hungary” (p 42). 
Nor was “the large German colony” in 
Transylvania transplanted by Hitler into 
Poland and the Baltic states (p. 207). 
Maximilian I (1493-1519) never ruled over 
Hungary (p. 296). Rudolf II ruled to 
1612 not to 1616 (p. 210), and it is not 
accurate to say the Turks were finally 
driven out of Hungary in 1683 (p. 296). 
It is also startling to read that “all Austro- 
Hungarian citizens were governed by the 
same laws. ‘There were no distinctions 
as to their voting rights” (p. 300). 
Austria-Hungary was not a federation of a 
number of states, and most authorities 
would not agree that “national differences” 
were fast disappearing in Austria-Hungary 
in 1914 (p. 300). Lest it be thought that 
this slipshod writing is only in relation to 
Austria-Hungary—where the author usually 
makes no distinction between Austria and 
Hungary—some other slips may be cited 
The Peace of Bucharest was in 1913 not 
1912, and the Peace of Sévres was signed 
in 1920 not in 1918 (p. 69). Ivan II is 
mistaken for Ivan III; the first revolt of 
the peasants did not take place in the 
reign of Catherine the Great; Russia was 
victorious over Turkey twice after 1815 
not just once; nor is it correct to say “the 
little industry that existed in Russia was 
entirely in the hands of foreigners and 
remained so until the downfall of Tsarist 
Russia in 1917” (pp. 72-74). It should be 
noted that while there is a short bibliog- 
raphy, there is no index. 

E. C. HELMREICH 

Thomas Brackett Reed Professor of 

History and Political Science 

Bowdoin College 
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Saro ENGEL (Ed.), with the co-operation 
of Rudolf A. Métal. Law, State, and 
International Legal Order: Essays im 
Honor of Hans Kelsen. Pp. ix, 365. 
Knoxville. University of Tennessee 
Press, 1964. $10.00 


This collection of essays is presented to 
Hans Kelsen on the occasion of the thirti- 
eth anniversary of the publication of Reme 
Rechtslehre in 1934. Long before that 
date, Kelsen had developed his pure theory 
of law in numerous writings, particularly 
in his two major works, Hauptprobleme der 
Staatsrechislehre enturckelt aus der Lehre 
vom Rechtssatz (1911) and ANgemeine 
Staatslehre (1925). Yet his Reine Rechts- 
lehre of 1934 may be considered a śuit- 
able focal point for the study of Kelsen’s 
juristic theones, since it was a brief 
summary of his main analytical positions, 
fundamentally retained by Kelsen in the 
second edition (1960), double in size as 
compared with the first edition, but not 
diverging on any major issue. 

No jurist of the twentieth century has 
exercised the kind of influence on his con- 
temporaries, both in depth and scope, that 
Kelsen has. His influence has often been 
more in the nature of arousing interest, 
controversy, and dissent rather than dog- 
matic assent, but he was at least able to 
stir legal theory and jurisprudence out of 
the apathy and torpor into which they had 
tallen by the end of the nineteenth century. 
Despite the widely held belief that Kelsen 
has been interested only in a purely nor- 
mative approach, his writings include 
searching inquiries into theology, psycho- 
analysis, anthropology, sociology, ethics, 
and the history of political philosophy— 
and this listing is far from complete. His 
world-wide impact is attested to by the 
fact that his writings have been translated 
into twenty-three languages—probably a 
record for a jurist at any time. This 
world-wide impact ıs also reflected in the 
present volume, including authors from sev- 
eral continents, whose essays are published 
in English, German, Spanish, and French. 

While the present volume is not for- 
mally divided along systematic categories, 
the essays naturally follow some of the 
major themes-inherent in Kelsen’s own 
work First, there is a group of contribu- 
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tions dealing with the philosophical foun- 
dations of Kelsen’s theory of law, includ- 
ing the relations of law to ethics on the 
one hand and to sociology on the other. 
Here. Kelsen’s anti-ideological position 
may well be one of his most important 
contributions in the long run. Second, a 
number of contributors take up problems 
of domestic law and government, including 
problems of administration and adminis- 
trative law. Thirdly, a considerable num- 
ber of papers delve into various basic as- 
pects and contemporary issues of interna- 
tional law and organization. In this latter 
category, the contributions by Roscoe 
Pound, Hans J. Morgenthau, and Georg 
Schwarzenberger are particularly note- 
worthy. 

Limitations of space forbid a more de- 
tailed treatment of the many interesting 
papers in this symposium. Let it, there- 
fore, be said in a summary conclusion that 
this volume in honor of Hans Kelsen is 
more than a potpourri assembled for a 
festive occasion, that it is enjoyable and 
enriching as well as intellectually stimulat- 
ing, and that anyone interested in funda- 
mental problems of legal, political, and 
philosophical analysis will find some pieces 
of speciai interest. 

WILLIAM ERENSTEIN 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


CARL J. FRIEDRICH and Jonn W. CHAPMAN 
(Eds). Nomos VI: Justice. Pp. 325. 
New York: Atherton Press, 1963. No 
price. 

“Justice is getting what one deserves,” 
wrote the philosopher John Hospers. 
“What could be simpler?” 

The answer to Hospers’ rhetorical ques- 
tion, as it emerges in the fifteen essays 
that make up the sixth annual yearbook of 
the American Society for Political and 
Legal Philosophy, is that the idea of jus- 
tice is a good many things, and none of 
them is at all simple. The definitions that 
the various writers attach to “justice” 
range widely, and, though they always 
meticulously pay careful tribute one to the 
other, it is obvious that none of the essay- 
ists is particularly overwhelmed with the 
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sagacity of the others in pinning down 
what it is that we are dealing with when 
we speak of justice 

Several of the writers, whose contribu- 
tions appear toward the end of the volume, 
deal directly with the writings of bygone 
philosophers regarding justice One essay, 
by Robert C. Tucker, which is the most 
lucid contribution in a volume notable for 
its lack of respect for the amenities of clear 
and straightforward exposition, argues con- 
vincingly against the notion that Karl 
Marx was concerned with distributive 
justice. Tucker suggests that such an idea 
involves the quest for nghtful balance in 
a situation where two or more parties or 
principles are in conflict, end that Marx was 
not interested in balance, but in a more 
one-sided resolution of what he perceived 
to be social injustice. 

Clues and hints regarding intellectually 
tenable positions predominate in the earlier 
essays. Frank H. Knight notes that justice 
no longer necessarily inheres in laws, but 
has come to refer to the quality of the 
laws themselves, and that justice now cov- 
ers social idealism in all aspects and 
versions. The task today, he suggests, is 
to alleviate some of the grosser injustices 
rather than to attempt to define the totality 
of justice. “The most just act,” Carl J. 
Friedrich argues, “is the act which is com- 
patible with the largest number of values 
and beliets, allowance also being made for 
their intensity.” 

Most attention is paid in the volume to 
the views of John Rawls, who concen- 
trates on initial positions of equality 
among men as an essential attribute of 
schemes analyzing justice, and who is thus 
able to posit a slavery situation that meets 
his criteria of justice. This occurs when 
conquerors substitute slavery for the 
slaughter of their captives, Rawls notes, 
though a later writer finds his example 
to involve fairness but not justice. Charles 
Fried, who also discusses and generally 
agrees with Rawls’ views, is sharply criti- 
cal of other thinkers whose ideas, “though 
portentous enough in tone, propose no 
dispositive criteria of judgment and indeed 
lack even that determinancy to which con- 
centration on the actual and identifiable 
leads,” Fried then stresses the importance 
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of contractualistic analysis as an aspect of 
justice, but his contribution, while it ad- 
vances us, hardly overcomes very ade- 
quately the criticism that he levels against 
his more esoteric colleagues. 

Close reading of the essays is an intel- 
lectual exercise requiring some little pa- 
tience. The verbal gyrations of many of 
the writers, their failure to come to grips 
on similar levels of discourse with the issue 
that they are addressing, provide many 
disappointments, though the volume does 
supply a great deal of valuable and sug- 
gestive insight regarding the idea of jus- 
tice. Ultimately, however, the reader 
seems almost inexorably driven by the 
material to the conclusion pronounced by 
Iredell Jenkins: 

“The concept of justice does not have 
and cannot be given sufficient intrinsic 
structure and content to control the logical 
inferences and the practical directives that 
are drawn from it... . Its content is am- 
biguous and its structure amorphous... . 
It remains always a sheer concept, defining 
the conditions of man’s being and well- 
being, but not determining their content.” 

GILBERT GEIS 

Professor of Sociology 

California State College at Los Angeles 


Martin SHaprro. Law and Politics in the 
Supreme Court: New Approaches to Po- 
litical Jurisprudence. Pp. xi, 364. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. No 
price. 

Both the considerable virtues and the not 
inconsiderable vices of this study of the 
modern Supreme Court can be traced 
largely to its author’s intent. Professor 
Shapiro is reacting to his teachers. He 
wants to set right those students of the 
Court, particularly among political scien- 
tists, who dwell upon Constitutional doc- 
trines derivative from the ultimate weapon 
of judicial review. By concentrating upon 
the “great issues” and “leading Constitu- 
tional cases” involved in judicial review, 
Shapiro suggests, these students slight the 
Court’s ordinary and pervasive role in 
everyday policy-making. Shapiro endeav- 
ors to redress the balance. That the Court 
is a “political agency” like any other 
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governmental agency is the very theme of 
Chapter I. There he shrewdly surveys the 
modern tendency to interpret the Court 
“politically” and defends the tendency with 
some flair against the advocates of “neu- 
tral principles.” Then, stealing away from 
his curious allies among the group theorists, 
scalogram analysts, and “attitudinal” 
measurers, he turns to a “traditional,” 
“institutional,” “doctrinal” analysis of the 
Warren Court’s activity in five policy areas. 

The gist of Shapiro’s contribution rests 
in these useful studies. Perhaps his chap- 
ters about the Court’s supervision of Con- 
gressional investigations and legislative 
reapportionmert are the least sound and 
original. Still, an imaginative and ex- 
haustive consideration of all relevant cases 
distinguishes both, and Shapiro’s sustained 
reasoning on reapportionment is refresh- 
ingly subtle. But Shapiro’s real service is 
his portrayal of the judiciary’s policies 
toward more economic matters. Three 
long chapters describe the Warren Court’s 
supervision of labor prerogatives, of tax- 
ation’s incidence upon individuals, and of 
antitrust action against the country’s 
sprawling corporations. 

This is first-rate work. Shapiro’s live 
political interest leads him to bring out 
the particular conditions—Constitutional, 
statutory, economic, and governmental 
which circumscribe in each area the Court’s 
practical action and render consistency of 
doctrine almost impossible. Yet Shapiro 
also sees the Court’s striving for consistent 
policy and hence for doctrines as consist- 
ent as varying conditions will permit. In 
almost all of these areas he finds prevail- 
ing the Warren Court’s essentially demo- 
cratic favor of one man, one vote, of la- 
bor, of the small business man, of halting 
the combination of big businesses even 
where neither monopoly nor harmful effects 
are directly threatened. 

That the book fails to bring out this 
general conclusion, and many other politi- 
cal conclusions almost dripping from the 
separate studies, points up its important 
limitation—not to speak here of incidental 
errors. It lacks a general argument de- 
veloping and clarifying the basic consid- 
erations circumscribing the Supreme Court’s 
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place Thus, the separate chapters’ signifi- 
cance remains decisively unclear, their con- 
nection nebulous, and Shapiro’s final con- 
clusions rather miniscule. 

A proper demonstration that the Court 
is a “political” agency would require a 
portrayal of its place among the distinctive 
features of the American polity, or at 
least among the great institutions and 
doctrines—including judicial review—of 
our constitutional government. Shapiro 
expressly eschews discussion of such “great 
issues.” He prefers to “research” partic- 
ular judicial roles. But a considered dis- 
cussion of even a particular role, super- 
vising reapportionment, for example, re- 
quires elaboration of the “great issues” 
involved in the role; Shapiro himself is 
compelled to reflect at length on the rela- 
tive advantages of “Madisonian” and “pop- 
ulistic’ democracy. In short, Shapiro is 
hoist by his own petard. In deprecating 
the “great issues” in which the Court is 
enmeshed, and the leading Constitutional 
cases which provide one means of under- 
standing these issues, he disposes of the 
very perspective which might give co- 
herent order to his own fine investigations. 

R. K. FAULKNER 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Politics 

Princeton University 


James D BarsBer. The Lawmakers: Re- 
cruitment and Adaptation to Legislative 
Life. Pp. xii, 314. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1965. $7.50. 
Despite long-standing concern with legis- 

lators, legislation, and legislative inszitu- 
tions, there are few studies of the making 
of legislators For too long we have 
segregated the analysis of political roles 
from other occupational analyses—as if 
they were not subject to the same generic 
and progressive adaptations of men to 
positions and tasks. 

Professor Barber’s book is an original and 
insightful attempt at filling this need. It 
focuses on the mechanisms of how men 
become legislators of various styles. He 
has succeeded in identifying some faccors 
significant in the recruitment of legislators 
and how these influence the way in which 
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freshmen legislators interpret their legis- 
lative positions. 

Recruitment, Barber asserts, entails three 
factors: motivation, resources, and oppor- 
tunity. All three are interdependent and 
must be present in some degree if a person 
is to become a candidate. The author 
derived the part each of these played in 
several ways: from intensive interviews 
with twenty-seven first-term members of 
the Connecticut legislature; mail question- 
naire replies to a presession questionnaire, 
and replies to a postsession questionnaire 
These were supplemented by an examina- 
tion of biographical material, election 
returns, and other documentary data. 

At the outset, we are told that the results 
are no more than “suggestive hypotheses 
for further research,” and the statement is 
welcome, for it 1s true that the evidence 
is insufficient to verify the hypotheses. 

Barber’s thesis is that the kind of activ- 
ity a legislator performs and his willingness 
to run again for the legislature tell us 
a good deal about the recruitment and 
adaptation of these freshmen politicians. 

In the legislature there are four patterns 
of adaptation, which the author names as 
follows. the lawmakers, the spectators, the 
advertisers, and the reluctants. The spec- 
tators are not politically ambitious. They 
are people more or less “conscripted” by 
their parties to run in fairly safe districts. 
The spectator is the small-town legislator— 
happy to offer passive and modest service 
in the legislature without any aspirations 
toward political success. 

The advertiser is an entrepreneurial 
type; he is likely to be a lawyer or in an 
occupation where he serves as an adviser 
to some clientele The advertiser gravi- 
tates to political life in order to promote 
himself. His service in the legislature is 
characterized by his calling attention to 
his activities. Once legislative service 
grants him the prominence he seeks, he 
will retire to capitalize occupationally on 
his recognition. 

Tne third type is the reluctant, who is 
essentially uninterested in a political career. 
He has come from a community where 
there is little competition at election time 
He is likely to come from a rural area 
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and is apt to be a retired gentleman. The 
reluctants.are chosen from small, highly 
integrated communities. 

Finally, there is the lawmaker. These 
are the productive legislators. They are 
active in legislation and aspire to ‘con- 
tinuous service in the legislature. The 
lawmakers actively sought nomination. 
They are most akin to the advertisers but, 
unlike the latter, resemble pure politicians, 
devoted to politics “for its sake” rather 
than as a means to a social or occupational 
objective. 

The: study is a much-needed contribu- 
tion to the analysis of occupation and 
personal adjustment of candidates to legis- 
lative work. The linkages Barber suggests 
can now be fruitfully pursued in a long- 
term study of the process of how fresh- 
men become veteran legislators. It also 
points the way to the factors which under- 
lie turnover in the legislature. One won- 
ders whether the types are as sharply 
etched as they might be. One might also 
ask whether the profiles are reinforced or 
challenged by the organizational structure 
of the legislature. Are these roles sus- 
tained or reinforced through continuous 
service? Does the legislature assign roles 
with time that are congruent with these 
motivational types? One of the intriguing 
aspects of an occupational sociology of 
the political roles is to what extent these 
roles are “made” by the organization and 
to what extent political roles are special 
predispositions and skills of the men them- 
selves. 

Barber’s study is thus a notable attempt 
to link background, recruitment, and po- 
litical roles. It is hoped that others will 
build on it, because it illuminates many 
paths of research. , 

‘ Lester G. SELIGMAN 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 


Cornetrus P. Cotter and BERNARD C. 
Hennessy. Politics without Power: The 
National Party Committees. Pp. ix, 246. 
New York: Atherton Press, 1964. $6.75. 
The political science profession owes a 

debt of gratitude to the National Center 


pey 


\ 
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for Education in Politics—formerly the 
Citizenship Clearing House—for its pro- 
vision for faculty fellowships in the na- 
tional committees, making possible at long 
last a comprehensive volume on the opera- 
tion of the committee. The Cotter and 
Hennessy work is certain to be cited for 
many years as the definitive one on na- 
tional committees and should capture a 
large readership outside of academia and 
among politicians themselves. The authors 
cover the subjects expected of them, such 
as the relationship between the national 
committee and the national convention, 
public relations, research, patronage, and 
finance. The authors resort at times to 
impressions, and some reviewers are certain 
to criticize the authors for not advancing 
more hypotheses supported by empirical 
data and for relying on impression more 
than is necessary. But it is easy for critics 
to overlook the nature of the national 
committees (seen as categorical groups) 
and the impossibility of obtaining full and 
accurate information on many aspects. 
One ‘of the best treatments is the dif- 
ferentiation between the roles of the in- 
party and out-party. The authors might 
have been tempted to speculate even fur- 
ther on the differences between the opera- 
tion of the Republican and Democratic 


‘committees irrespective of whether they 


are in or out of power, for there is a 
good deal of difference in approach. Per- 
haps the book’s most important single 
contribution to knowledge is the analysis 
of social-political background of 682 na- 
tional committeemen and committeewomen, 
data which is certain to be widely cited 
One of the most interesting chapters is 
on groups and the national committees, 
especially women, youth, college professors, 
minorities—labor is admittedly omitted. 
The authors also treat the important sub- 
ject of party committee and policy with 
much attention to the Democratic Advisory 
Council experiment under Paul Butler and 
a number of Republican experiments. 
Considerable attention is given, appropri- 
ately, to the National Chairman himself 
and the authors note, for example, that 
the in-party chairman knows who his boss 
is—the President. One might add, how- 
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ever, that a good chairman also knows his members’ votes on specific bills, 1961-1962, 


boss. In this connection there is too brief 
attention given to Leonard Hall, who, un- 
like many chairmen, was a very powerful 
figure as an in-party chairman, due largely 
to Hisenhower’s willingness to let him 
Assume that role. The reviewer also misses 
another important subject—the relationship 
between the national committees and the 
various citizens and nonparty committees 
during campaigns. 

Some of the “tentative recommenda- 
tions” will provoke spirited discussion 
especially the abolition of the offices of 
national committeeman and committee- 
woman, replacing them with the state 
chairman and vice-chairman and turning 
over the out-party chairmanship to the 
titular leader (defeated presidential candi- 
late) if he wishes. The prescriptions for 
an out-party advisory council, tax credit 
for small contributions to the national 
committees, and a solid, well-staffed party 
headquarters are valid within the context 
of the authors’ conceded “bias for the 
presidential party.” 

Hucs A. Bone 

University of Washington 


CHartzs O. Jones. Party and Policy- 
Making: The House Republican Pokcy 
Committee. Pp. ix, 174. New Bruas- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1965. $6.50. 


This is an interestingly written, well- 
documented report upon a well-conceived 
piece of political research in the realm of 
practical politics and legislative actions. 
It is descriptive, analytical, historical, and 
evaluative in character. It presents a dis- 
tinctive contribution to an understanding 
of the activities, procedures, and problems 
encountered by a political-party agency 
in the legislative operations of the na- 
tional House of Representatives during the 
years 1959 to 1963. 

The principal sources for the book are 
personal interviews with Republican con- 
gressmen conducted with guarantees of 
anonymity that contributed to frankness 
and candor. Tabular data of Committee 
recommendations and Republican House 


are included. 

The House Republican Policy Commit- 
tee was formed in 1949 but became fully 
active only after 1959. It was created by 
the House Republican Conference, has 
never had official legislative authorization, 
has no appropriations, and a staff of only 
three people. It has developed in a con- 
tinuously minority-party setting. 

In reality, it is an agency of the Repub- 
lican Conference—all the Republicans in 
the House. The membership numbers 
thirty-six: the party’s floor leader, Con- 
ference chairman and secretary, the whip, 
and the Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee chairman, ex-officio, a Republican 
minority member from each of several of 
the House standing committees, and mem- 
bers elected from geographical areas. 

It is an informal group, with no extensive 
rules or standard procedures. It meets 
regularly on Tuesdays to consider the legis- 
lative agenda for the week. The standing 
committee members open the discussions 
by explaining the bills that are to come 
before the House. 

The Committee makes policy only in a 
most limited sense. Its problem is to dis- 
cover a basis of consensus and of develop- 
ing a consensus among House Republicans 
on proposed legislation being advanced by 
the Democratic leadership and the *Ad- 
ministration. It acts as a vehicle of com- 
munication within the Republican party, 
serves a valuable function of educating the 
minority membership, and is a device for 
effecting party unity without power of 
compulsion or punitive measures for non- 
co-operation. It was projected by recogni- 
tion of the need of more effective means 
for establishing and co-ordinating party 
policy positions, both on substantive as- 
pects of bills and on party procedural or 
strategy or tactical aspects of House legis- 
lative action. 

The author, who is presently an Associ- 
ate Professor of Government at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, includes three case 
studies of Committee negotiations in the 
1962 session of Congress, namely, the Ad- 
ministration debt-limit increase, trade 
expansion, and farm bills. In summary, he 
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presents a systematic, objective appraisal 
of the Committee’s functions and achieve- 
ments. 
Harotp R. Bruce 
Visiting Professor of Government 
Scripps College 


WuaraĮm D. Mier. Mr. Crump of 
Memphis Pp. xiii, 373. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1964. 
$6.75. 

A most unusual person was Mr. Crump 
and worthy of this sympathetic literary 
memorial Boss Crump was born in a 
middle-class family at Holly Springs, Mis- 
sissippi. His father died when Ed was a 
mere lad, but his mother’s influence upon 
him was great. The boy’s formal educa- 
tion was severely limited, but in later years 
he formed the habit of reading widely in 
newspapers and current opinion periodicals 
to overcome his lack of a public education. 

In 1894, the young Ed Crump moved 
to Memphis where he lived the rest of 
his eventful life. Mr. Crump suffered busi- 
ness failures in his early efforts, but when 
he successfully entered politics his insur- 
ance business became and remained highly 
profitable. As the author shows, Mr. 
Crump became a self-controlled orderly 
man in an unorganized, nonmethodical 
town. Years later when Crump was asked 
the’ secret of his unusual success as the 
mid-South’s greatest city boss, he an- 
swered. “organization.” He dedicated him- 
self to giving the people of Memphis im- 
provements, progressive reforms, and hon- 
esty—except in the elections through which 
he kept himself in power. In short, 
Memphis voters for a generation gave up 
freedom of choice in their elections for the 
orderliness, the moderate taxes, and the 
low utility rates that accompanied munici- 
pal ownership of public utiliites. Indeed, 
Mr. Crump almost singlehandedly made 
all governmental decisions for the city of 
Memphis and for Shelby County. During 
his younger years in politics, he held elec- 
tive offices both in Shelby County and in 
Memphis, though not simultaneously. He 
also served four years in the House of 
Representatives in Washington at the 
beginning of the New Deal era. 

Professor Miller did ample research 
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before writing this delightful biography. 
His chief source of information was the 
Crump Papers. Naturally, by relying 
largely upon this source, his book is sym- 
pathetic but not entirely eulogistic. Criti- 
cisms by Boss Crump’s enemies are woven 
into the narrative, but the author answers 
the charges of corrupt elections and shady 
deals with denials from the Crump papers 


or other organizational sources. The 
writer seldom ventures an opinion or a 
scholarly interpretation. This reviewer 


wishes that Miller had drawn some objec- 
tive conclusions instead of always pre- 
senting Mr. Crump’s views. He might at 
least have evaluated the biased material. 
Boss Crump’s uncanny abilities are never 
better revealed than in his ability to hold 
the conflicting population and pressure 
groups These he held in complete obedi- 
ence for a generation. It is extremely 
unlikely that his kind will be found again. 
Professor Miller and his publishers are 
to be congratulated for a task well done. 
GEORGE OSBORN 
Professor of Social Sciences 
University of Florida 


Joun W. Reps. The Making of Urban 
America: A History of City Planning 
st the Unsted States. Pp. xv, 574. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1965. $25.00. 


This beautiful book is an utter delight. 
One envies the author, professor, and some- 
time chairman of planning at Cornell Uni- 
versity and the fun he must have had over 
more than a decade, aided by a battery 
of students, in his attempt “to look at 
maps showing the plan of every city, town, 
and village in the United States.” His 
fresh emphasis is on “city plans and the 
planning process, not on the architecture 
of individual buildings or even on civic 
design.” He notes that “unfortunately, 
with but rare exceptions, American city 
planning has been essentially a two- 
dimensional pursuit.” 

His lambent mind has ordered this vast 
material into a meaningful account. He 
summarizes trends in European planning 
on the eve of American colonization. 
Because of the patterns of settlement, he 
can relate these influences regionally: the 
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Spanish, the French, the English, the 
Dutch towns of the colonies. Continuing 
his review to the early twentieth century, 
he shows the influence of the planning of 
the national capital in “boulevard baroque 
and diagonal designs” not only in Detroit 
and Indianapolis, where L’Enfant’s assist- 
ants carried them, but to Sparta, Ohio 
(1815) and Montezuma, Kansas (1887). 

In a section on “gridiron cities” he shows 
the baleful influence of the New York City 
plan of 1811; but in a section on “Pic- 
turesque Planning in the Romantic Style” 
he shows the remarkably rapid and per- 
vasive influence of Olmstead and Vaux’s 
Central Park, New York. A chapter on 
“Land Speculation in American Planning” 
shows, among other trophies, a plan of 
the well-named city of “New Babylon, 
Kansas Ter.,” the intersection of the New 
Babylon and Lake Superior Railroad, the 
New Babylon and San Francisco Railroad, 
the New Babylon and St, Louis Railroad, 
and zhe New Babylon and Gulf of Mexico 
Railroad—with Opera House, Female Semi- 
nary, and sites for the churches of ‘ive 
denominations (prior to 1867). 

There are chapters on the influence of 
the railroad barons on the planning of town 
sites, on company towns, on the Utopian 
and religious communities, and a ragbag 
of “mutant plans”: Circleville, Ohio, incor- 
porating the remains of prehistoric Indian 
mounds; Asylum, Pennsylvania, aprocry- 
phally an asylum for Marie Antoinette, of 
which there is no vestige but a marzer 
on a bluff over the Susquehanna River 
along United States Route 6 above 
Towanda. 

Finally, Reps portrays the rebirth of 
American planning as a result of the Chi- 
cago Fair of 1893, the work of Dariel 
Burnham (the “American Haussmann”) 
not only in Washington, but in Chicago 
and Manila Ironically, he was to present 
a plan for San Francisco one month afier 
the earthquake, to which no attention was 
paid in the frantic compulsion to rebuild 
immediately. 

This is a book not merely for the 
technician, It is a book for browsing by 
any one with a feel for American history, 
American values, American social life, as 
embodied in the physical settings proposed 


ican dreams. 
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CHARLES S. ASCHER 
Political Science Department 
Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 


MARTIN ANDERSON. The Federal Bull- 
dozer: A Critical Analysis of Urban Re- 


newal, 1949-1962. Pp. xiv, 272. Cam- 
bridge, Mass: M.1LT. Press, 1964 
$5 95. 


In the Preface to his book, Martin 
Anderson has written that his initial ob- 
jective was to find out how private enter- 
prise was affected by federal urban renewal. 
In the closing paragraph of his book, 
shortly after urging the repeal of the fed- 
eral urban renewal program, he submits it 
has not and cannot achieve its goals. His 
terse concluding sentence is: “Only free 
entezprise can.” One would expect to find 
in the pages in between that free enterprise 
has been dealt a terrible blow by federal 
urban renewal and that the Constitution 
might have been violated in the process. 
Indeed, this hypothesis is the subject of 
chapter twelve. 

Other chapters contain a hostile, con- 
servetive’s history of federal urban re- 
newal, a large collection of statistical data 
on all urban renewal projects prior, to 
March 1961, and analysis of this data. 
The analysis is summarized by a five-page 
ledger in which beliefs are listed in the 
left-hand column, and the facts are placed 
in the right-hand column. One would 
expect this outrageous pedantry to reveal 
that Anderson’s facts clearly show that 
other people’s beliefs are really delusions. 
Indeed, they are so arranged, and one finds 
in the facts column: “Urban renewal helps 
upper-income people and a few elite groups 
It hurts low-income people, especially those 
from minority groups.” 

Mr. Anderson has indicated in the 
Preface that a number of professors and 
federal officials generally agreed with his 
facts but did not always agree with his ` 
conclusions and’ “In general they regarded 
the analysis as unbalanced—all con and no 
pro” This reviewer joins their ranks. 
Many of the criticisms made in the book 
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of federal urban renewal should be heeded 
Particularly important are those concerned 
with the cries of anguish and pain suffered 
by those who are displaced and sometimes 
then forgotten. These cries are heard in 
much greater volume during the far more 
massive displacement by the federal high- 
way program. But then, I suppose private 
enterprise is not adversely affected in the 
same way by the federal highway program 
as it is by the federal urban renewal pro- 
gram. ‘Those displeced by the highway 
program are likely to lose some of the 
support of that sector of private enterprise 
that profits from highway-building. It is 
doubtful that automobile companies would 
advocate the repeal of the federal highway 
program, 

The federal urban renewal program may 
have some failures in its history, but its 
successes offer the greatest promise of 
alleviation of urban misery. The history 
of the role of private enterprise in allevi- 
ating this misery is much less impressive 

RICHARD RAPACZ 

School of Education 

Boston University 


Morris Hamsourc and Joan H. NORTON. 
An Evaluation of Selected Data Require- 
ments and Availability for Urban Eco- 
nomic Planning and Development in 
Pennsylvania. Pp. vii, 160 Harrisburg’ 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of In- 
ternal Affairs, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, 1963. No price 


Professors Hamburg and Norton have 
written a thorough and exceptionally well- 
organized and precisely stated report. It 
is actually the second in a series of studies: 
the first (Economic Base Studies for Urban 
Planning and Development in Pennsyl- 
vania) was a description and appraisal of 
economic base studies made as a basic re- 
quirement of the “701” planning grant pro- 
gram. The present study evaluates selected 
data requirements and data availability for 
economic studies in urban planning and 
development in Pennsylvania. 

The three areas of data requirements 
chosen for evaluation are (1) population, 
(2) employment, Jabor force, and unem- 
ployment, and (3) personal income. The 
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rationale for this selection is that informa- 
tion about these subjects is basic to a 
study of the economic structure and 
potential of an area. The relation of each 
subject to an economic understanding of 
a specific place and to related planning 
functions is precisely stated, permitting the 
authors to be equally precise in stating 
data needs. 

The three substantive chapters of the 
report deal with the three selected areas 
of data requirements. Each is organized 
in the same fashion Requirements for 
data are first described, the nature of avail- 
able data is discussed, and the evaluation 
of available data is made in terms of stated 
data requirements. The evaluation reveals 
shortcomings. To correct these, or to 
begin to correct them, the authors make 
specific recommendations for various kinds 
of actions: studies to be made, programs 
to be initiated, systems to be developed. 
In each category, discussion appears to be 
painstakingly complete. 

The reviewer was most impressed by the 
explicit way the authors deal with the topic 
“Labor Force, Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics.” In this chapter, as in 
that dealing with population, the ‘“recom- 
mendations” are divided into first-, second-, 
and third-priority items—distinguishing be- 
tween necessary and useful data, between 
urgent and less immediate needs. 

The over-all recommendation is neither 
new nor unexpected: it is that the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania continue—and 
intensify—its search for a co-ordinated and 
unified statistical information system, sug- 
gesting that an Office of Statistical Stand- 
ards might be a good “coordinator.” Be- 
cause this seems to be a pretty complex 
problem, the authors suggest that the first 
goal be a system incliding only population 
and labor statistics. This is a pragmatic 
suggestion, but it hardly seems likely that 
a broadly useful state information system 
can develop properly from such a biased 
beginning. Perhaps the authors are too 
much impressed by what they call the 
“modest” dimensions of this particular 
study. For that they have themselves 
subsequently constructed a system of re- 
gional economic accounts for the state of 
Pennsylvania in their third and final report 
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of this series (Selected Methods of Analy- 
sis for Urban Economic Planning and 
Development in Pennsylvania). 
Rosert D. CAMPBELL 

Regional Planner 

Ford Foundation Advisory 
° Planning Group 

Calcutta 


GABREL Korxo. Railroads and Regula- 
tions, 1877-1916. Pp. vii, 273. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1965. $5.00. 


In this book Professor Kolko undertakes 
“to re-examine the relation of the railroads 
to federal regulation” (p. 3), and makes an 
original and significant contribution by sup- 
plementing previous interpretations of the 
factors influencing the development of that 
regulation up to 1916. He recognizes that 
farmers and shippers played a part, but his 
interest is primarily in the views and influ- 
ence of the railroads and the role of three 
Presidents, Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. 
His conclusions are that the railroads “be- 
came leading advocates of federal regula- 
tion on their own terms” (p. 231), that 
over the years an increasing share of 
railroad spokesmen accepted the principle 
of jederal regulation, and that “neither 
Roosevelt, Taft, nor Wilson ever used 
regulation to attack the essential interest 
of the railroads” (p. 237). “Indeed, the 
railroads, not the farmers and shippers, 
were the most important single advocates 
of federal regulation” (p. 3). 

Professor Kolko shows that the railroads’ 
primary interest in federal regulation was 
to lessen competition. Their private at- 
tempts before the turn of the century at 
assigning shares of traffic between competi- 
tors, fixing prices, and eliminating rebates 
had not been effective. Their hopes were 
that regulation could be used to achisve 
these ends. General rate levels became 
stabilized after 1900, before regulation was 


really effective. After 1906, reasonably 
complete elimination of rebates was 
achieved. The controlled permission to 


pool was not granted until after the period 
studied and then, surprisingly enough, was 
scarcely used. 


The role of the developing regulation in 
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stabilizing general rate levels is not easy to 
analyze. While rate associations with 
agreements compelling member-road ad- 
herence to association-approved rates were 
struck down by the Supreme Court in 1897 
and 1898, Professor Kolko does not bring 
out that these associations continued to 
function minus the compulsory aspect. 
They required docketing of proposed rate 
changes and their consideration by associa- 
tion members or committees before formal 
publication. These procedures provided 
the opportunity for informal pressures 
against change that may well have provided 
a brake on general rate-cutting once regu- 
lation required uniform application of 
published rates and formal publication a 
number of days before taking effect. 

The common interest of the President 
as the head of federal government, and the 
railroads, principally in interstate com- 
merce, in diminishing the varied and fre- 
quently radical state regulation, is clearly 
portrayed. ‘This aspect in the development 
of federal regulation was an important 
factor behind the railroad support. 

While Professor Kolko emphasizes that 
Roosevelt and Taft were prorailroad in 
regard to many aspects of regulatory legis- 
lation, he fails to point up the antitrust 


- cases which their attorneys-general carried 


through against the Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific and the Union Pasific- 
Southern Pacific combinations He does 
bring out one exception’ their failure to 
take action against the New Haven com- 
bine. There is no mention of the passage 
of the 1912 Act limiting railroad-control of 
water-carriers and prohibiting it if they 
used the Panama Canal. Nor is sufficient 
note taken of that part of the 1910 Act 
giving shippers the right to designate the 
routes over which their traffic should move, 
a freedom which was so important in shap- 
ing future competition between railroads. 

Professor Kolko reveals the easy access 
the railroads had to Presidents and influen- 
tial members of Congress, as well as the 
Justice Department’s sometimes lax en- 
forcement of the law relating to railroads 
He also assesses the predilections of mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as it may throw light on the expecta- 
tions of the railroads The book is a most 
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valuable and readable complement to the 
existing literature on regulation. 
Kent T HEALY 
T. Dewitt Cuyler Professor of 
Transportation 
Yale University 


ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


Jonn M. LeticuHe (Ed.). A History of 
Russian Economic Thought: Ninth 
through Eighteenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated with the collaboration of Basil 
Dmytryshyn and Richard A. Pierce. 
Pp. xv, 690. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1964. 
$12.50. 


In scholarship, as in cooking, too many 
cooks often spoil the broth. This sym- 
posium is, in a double sense, a collective 
enterprise. It is the first of a series of 
studies in its field, issued by the State 
Publishing House of Political Literature, 
Moscow, 1955, and edited by A. I. Pash- 
kov, Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the Soviet Union. The 
editor is credited with the equivalent of 
eleven of the twenty-one chapters. The 
others are the work of able Soviet econo- 
mists: E. S. Jarantseva, I. S. Bak, and E. 
V. sPrikazchikova. The translators are, 
seriatim, a Professor of Economics at 
Berkeley (Letiche), a Professor of History 
at Portland State College (Dmytryshyn), 
and an Associate Professor of History, 
Queens University, Kingston, Ontario 
(Pierce), 

The result, by a happy miracle, is not a 
mishmash but a reasonably self-consistent, 
highly informative, and quite fascinating 
survey of economic theory and practice 
from Kievan Russia (862-1240) to A N. 
Radishchev’s indictments of serfdom and 
autocracy in the late 1700’s. In between— 
with the Mongol period, 1240-1480, ne- 
glected, as is common in Russian historical 
writing—are excellent chapters on terrae 
incognitae, hitherto. to Russian and West- 
ern scholars alike: economic ideas and 
policies under Ivan the Great, Ivan Grozny, 
Peter I, and Catherine II; the Peasant 
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Wars; and the writings of I. S. Peresvetov, 
A. L. Ordyn-Nashchokin, I. T. Poshoshkov, 
F. S Saltykov, M. V. Lomonosov, P. I. 
Rychkov, and many others. There is a 
useful glossary, an extensive and valuable 
bibliography, and a good index. All in al, 
this is an admirable companion volume tæ 
Peter I. Lyashchenko’s History of the Na- 
tional Economy of Russia to the 1917 
Revolutron, translated by L. M. Herman, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1949. 

Needless to say, this is a Marxist treat- 
ment of pre-Marxist and precapitalist eco- 
nomics during most of Russia’s first thou- 
sand years Non-Marxist or anti-Marxist 
social scientists would be well advised to 
give it careful and critical attention. Yet 
its motivation is not to vindicate Marxism 
but to vindicate nationalism. “The task of 
the present work is to unmask the slan- 
derous fabrications of the bourgeois cos- 
mopolitans regarding the history of Russian 
economic thought and to show the great 
contributions of the latter.” The task is 
successfully accomplished with repeated 
demonstrations of the originality of early 
Russian economists, here depicted convinc- 
ingly es largely independent of Western 
influences. Lack of space precludes moral- 
izing on the implications of this approach. 
Suffice it to say that this is a major work 
of research on which congratulations are 
due to the Academy of Sciences, the Insti- 
tute of Economics, the University of Cah- 
fornia Press, and to all the editors, authors, 
and translators. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Woodrow Wilson Professor of 
Government 
Williams College 


Dracostav AvraMovic and Associates. 
Economic Growth and External Debt 
Pp. xiii, 207 Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1964. $6.00. 


In general, you will help someone more 
by giving him ten thousand dollars than by 
loaning it to him. The same general princi- 
ple applies to aiding underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Gifts are more helpful than loans, 
and a loan which may be repaid in money 
which is worth less than the money lent— 
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soft currency loans—is more helpful than 
a loan which must be repaid in the original 
currency. These apparently simple and 
obvious statements have been deried by 
some commentators on our aid program. 
They have held that loans are somehow 
better than grants and that commercially 
available loans or private investments are 
better for the recipient country than inter- 
governmental loans. Since the intergovern- 
mental loans which they criticize are always 
offered at less than the market rate of 
interest, they always involve a gift element 
and are better for the recipient than other- 
wise identical commercial loans. 

Dr. Avramovic and his associates from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development have written their book 
to counter these arguments for relving on 
the private market. The task obviously is 
easy, but I cannot say it is well perZormed. 
Perhaps the problem was the necessity of 
devoting the whole book to such a simple 
matter. In any event they have padded 
their reasoning by adding in a number of 
anly rather distantly related statistics and 
computations. But, although this material 
must be considered largely irrelevant to 
the main theme of the book, it is fre- 
quently quite interesting in itself. Prob- 
lems which may arise in servicing an ex- 
ternal debt are covered at great length. A 
careful reading of these sections of the book 
would be of great help to policy edvisers 
in the underdeveloped countries. 

Unfortunately the financial officials of 
the underdeveloped countries are often 
unsophisticated, and they may be badly 
misled by the discussion. People who do 
not read it with great care may be led to 
conclude erroneously that the use of private 
foreign capital is undesirable for under- 
developed countries. I do not think that 
Dr. Avramovic intended to give this im- 
pression, but his great stress on the diffi- 
culties which can arise may lead to mis- 
interpretation. A country that wishes to 
develop should certainly get as many free 
gifts as it can, but there is no reason to 
eschew the private market. There is a 
great deal of money in the interrational 
capital markets, much more than is avail- 
able through aid programs. If economic 
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expansion is the goal, this potential should 
also be exploited. 
GORDON TULLOCK 
Department of Economics 
University of Virginia 


Epwarp A. McCreary. The Americaniza- 
tion of Europe: The Impact of Ameri- 
cans and American Business on the Un- 
common Market. Pp. xiv, 295. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1964. $5.50. 


Mr. McCreary, a business consultant, 
reports in a stimulating manner on the 
highly complex and useful subject of the 
interrelationships of the European and 
American economies and societies. There 
is no doubt about the “impact”—United 
States investment in Europe has grown by 
some ten billion dollars in the past fifteen 
years. The “Americanization” is, however, 
a very mixed proposition. The author 
stresses the important point—the rise of 
mass consumer societies, akin but not iden- 
tical to ours The precise American role 
in this change merits many studies in depth 
such as Wilkins and Hill’s American Busi- 
ness Abroad (reviewed in THE ANNALS, 
March 1965). 

Knowing the difficulty of getting Amer- 
icans in Europe, and especially European 
top corporate personalities to talk, one 
should not underestimate the author’s feat 
of three hundred interviews (mostly Amer- 
ican). 

The businessman and his family headed 
for service in Europe, indeed, even the 
general traveler, will find many provoca- 
tive “sketches” on customs, values, super- 
markets, management, manufacturing, ad- 
vertising, design, and the like. Unsophisti- 
cated transplanting is sometimes a costly 
error. I agree with the author—“Europe 
in some ways is a lens which brings Ameri- 
can companies and attitudes into sharp 
focus.” 

Here is a sample. “To the degree that 
they do not indulge in the European busi- 
nessman’s favorite sport of tax dodging, 
United States companies on the Continent 
point up for European governments how 
much valuable income normally escapes the 
tax collector. European tax authorities— 
if they care to make the comparison—can 
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hardly fail to note that American companies 
seem to pay larger taxes than comparable 
European firms” (p 159). 

Readers of this volume might also enjoy 
Frances Williams’ The American Invasion 
(1962), mostly about England. 

Ricaarp H. HEINDEL 

President 

Pratt Institute 

Brooklyn 


Ricwarp Goope. Tne Individual Income 
Tax. Pp. xvi, 367. Washington, D C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1964. $6 75 
This important Brookings study, although 

not a detailed history, presents a compre- 

hensive appraisal including suggested revi- 
sions of the United States individual income 
tax. In emphasizing the equity and eco- 
nomic effects of this revenue source, Goode 


also compares the income tax with direct ` 


and indirect taxes on consumption and 
wealth. The author analyzes the crucial 
problem of defining and measuring the tax 
base which involves the exclusions and de- 
ductions from taxable income; capital gains 
and losses, personal deductions, tax rates 
and exemptions, and the built-in flexibility 
of the individual income tax are also 
scrutinized, 

Although this is the most detailed study 
of the individual income tax known to this 
reviewer, much of what has been written 
is subjective or normative. On most con- 
troversial issues his arguments are rather 
persuasive, but in many instances a given 
reader, depending upon the goals to be 
maximized, will reach contrary conclusions. 
However, this book should be read by 
policy-makers, political scientists, econo- 
mists, lawyers, accountants, and others, 
because the keen logic and penetrating 
analyses merit debate and further consid- 
eration. 

This study may be conveniently sepa- 
rated into two parts. The first is the 
strong case the author makes in favor of 
the income tax over alternative sources 
In the remainder of the book, the individual 
income tax is examined Relative to the 
superiority of the income tax, Goode 
stresses the equity issue and the importance 
of progressivity and ability to pay Goode 
. argues that the basic defects of the income 
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tax are “due to unjustifiable exclusions and 
deductions from a taxable income.” I 
agree with him but find it difficult to ac- 
cept his further statement favoring certain 
deductions and exclusions which “satis- 
factorily serve valid social purposes.” If 
subsidies to certain groups merit considera- 
tion, the problem should be handled out- 
side the framework of the tax code. The 
tax law was intended to allow deductions 
of all costs of obtaining income. In this 
connection, the author states that since 
educational expenditures increase earning 
capacity, they should be written off against 
the student’s future income, rather than a 
current deduction to his parents. 

Much of this book is technical, but it is 
written exceedingly well. Its timeliness, in- 
cluding the 1964 Revenue Act, the Bibliog- 
raphy, and citations on the current litera- 
ture make this monograph an absolute must 
for all students of the income tax I am 
convinced that the material from this study 
will be quoted and discussed for many 
years to come. 

LEO COHEN 

Professor of Economics 

Southern Ilinois University 

Edwardsville 


Pui Ress. The Government as a Source 
of Union Power: The Role of Public 
Policy in Collective Bargaining. Pp. xiv, 
320. Providence, RL: Brown Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. $6.50. 

This is an essential volume for an 
understanding of public policy, an excel- 
lently documented study of a leading ques- 
tion of the day which may be stated as 
follows “What is it that permits the in- 
dustrial system to operate, even though the 
requirements for agreements between unions 
and employers are few, and the sanctions 
for disagreement are limited?” This lead- 
ing question may be supplemented by a 
statement borne out by considerable evi- 
dence in the book that even these require- 
ments and sanctions may be ignored by the 
recalcitrant employer if he is willing to 
pay the price Most thoughtful employers, 
frankly, are not willing to pay the price 

The central feature of the book is the 
piling up of briefs of the Nationa] Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB) cases showing 
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that the great body of industry accepts 
collective bargaining in good faith, and 
without serious deviation. There may, of 
course, be exceptions, even among giant 
firms—it would be worth-while to trace the 
trial balloons sent up from time to time by 
General Electric to test the direction the 
rational collective bargaining wind was 
blowing. But General Electric need not 
have bothered—the principles of collective 
bargaining have been too deeply impressed 
by historic incidents and legislative enact- 
ments upon the large employers to expect 
that any minor happenings of the day 
would overthrow the patterns set by the 
NLRB and the court decisions. 

There were always doubters about the 
government placing a duty upon the em- 
ployers to bargain, such as that required 
in Section 8(5) of the Wagner Act. On 
the one hand, some said that such an order 
by government would be ineffectual; on the 
other hand, the same people said that it 
would encourage the growth of unions 
But how, in logic, can you have it both 
ways—effective and ineffectual at the same 
time? 

The reports of the NLRB are untapped 
mines for the humorist Here is an em- 
ployer who seriously demands of the union 
that he shall have the unlimited right to 
discharge employees for any one of thirty- 
seven enumerated reasons in addition to 
“any other act of dishonesty, gross mis- 
conduct or neglect” In addition, he pro- 
poses the use of a lie detector test to spy 
out employees with secret grievances. It 
is employers like this one, and there are 
many, who provide the humcr for the 
examiners of the NLRB, who otherwise, so 
far as can be observed, lead a Zairly com- 
monplace existence. 

FREDERICK L. RYAN 

Professor of Economics 

Director of the Institute of 

Labor Economics 
San Diego State College 


ArtHurR M. Ross (Ed.). Employment 
Policy and the Labor Market Pp viii, 
406. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1965. $7 50. 
Recent years have seen an upsurge in the 

amount of academic effort devoted to labor- 
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market problems Several factors have 
contributed to this development, the princi- 
pal ones being the rise of quantitative eco- 
nomics and the nature of the policy prob- 
lems stemming from relatively high levels 
of unemployment during periods of relative 
prosperity. The policy problems in ques- 
tion are more complex than those of the 
1930’s, even if they are, perhaps, some- 
what less dramatic Unemployment levels 
that are uncomfortably high, particularly 
among certain groups in the labor force, 
and seem to resist the usual monetary and 
fiscal remedies; price levels that are not 
comfortably stable; the success of western 
Europe in maintaining low levels of unem- 
ployment; all these add a tone of unease 
to current policy discussions. It seems as 
if we have solved some of the old, pressing 
problems of mass unemployment and now 
find ourselves faced with problems arising 
from our solutions, for example, the danger 
of inflation stemming from the use of 
aggregate policy tools, as well as with 
problems whose relative significance has 
risen in our eyes, for example, poverty. 
The volume under review is the second in 
a series of four in a research program op- 
erated by the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions at Berkeley and financed, in part, by 
the Ford Foundation It consists of thir- 
teen essays that range in depth from highly 
technical studies to nonrigorous think 
pieces, and in quality from brilliant to 
pedestrian, The introduction by Arthur 
Ross excellently summarizes the content 
and significance of the works. On the 
whole, the volume, like its predecessor, is 
important reading for economists interested 
in unemployment; laymen will find much, 
though not all of it, on the technical side. 
The best of the essays are worth men- 
tioning. Bowen and Finnegan’s preliminary 
findings regarding the dimensions of hidden 
unemployment, an example of the quanti- 
tative approach at its best, analyze the 
impact of labor-market conditions on the 
participation rates of various groups in the 
labor force The final results can be ex- 
pected to lay to rest, once and for all, the 
controversy over the relative importance 
of the “additional worker” and “discour- 
agement” effects of unemployment Edel- 
men and Fleming point to the ceremonial 
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importance of incomes policies in Europe, 
an aspect that economists are likely to 
overlook. (Our breed has a weakness for 
taking policy pronouncements seriously.) 
Gordon disaggregates the unidimensional 
concept of full employment and investi- 
gates the possibility of setting up policy 
targets for subgroups in the labor force. 
The approach may be a very useful one, 
and further work, in politics as well as 
economics, is in order 

The two articles on structural unem- 
ployment prove again how fruitless much 
of the structural transformation versus 
inadequate demand controversy can be; 
however, Berman’s erticle in the theory of 
measuring structural unemployment points 
in interesting directions. Among the insti- 
tutional-empirical articles, Somers’ evalu- 
ation of retraining and Strauss’ analysis of 
apprenticeship and the supply of skilled 
labor are well worth reading. 

Paul Jacobs provides an unexpected 
bonus with a descripticn of life among the 
unemployed In a nonscholarly, but essen- 
tially anthropological fashion, he reminds 
us of the cultural parameters of the un- 
employment problem. Economists, with 
quaint notions of economic rationality 
embodied in their models, tend to forget 
that humans are the subject of their in- 
vestigation. 

The book goes on the reading list for 
my labor-markets course. 

BRUNO STEIN 

Associate Professor of Economics 

New York University 


Art Preis. Labors Giant Step: Twenty 
Years of the CIO. Pp ix, 538. New 
York: Pioneer Press, 1964. No price. 


Mr Preis has written a history of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) 
from the point of view of the Socialist 
Workers Party. Nine of the chapters ap- 
peared earlier in The Militant, the official 
organ of the Party which is the official 
journal of the Trotskvist wing of com- 
munism. Mr. Preis regards “the class 
struggle as the most dynamic element of 
modern society, and therefore view[s] the 
rise of the CIO as the most significant 
event in modern -American history. It 
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foreshadows the even more momentous 
developments of the class struggle to come.” 

The author covers the major events in 
history of the CIO. He has a point of 
view, and he states it clearly and force- 
fully. Those who do not share his opin- 
ions, he is convinced, are likely to be 
smug and fearful. The rank and file is 
often “aflame with unionism.” In con- 
trast, leaders are likely to be “swept along 
in the great labor upsurge.” Every sign 
of militancy or protest by a local is a sign 
of revolt against the union bureaucracy or 
the government ‘The resolutions at the 
steelworkers’ convention “were promptly 
rushed through,” and every sign of oppo- 
sition proves the underlying discontent and 
rebellion against the officers. The lot of 
the workers is not a happy one. Contin- 
ually compromised and even betrayed, 
there are a few heroic militants who are 
ever on the alert against the malefactors 
who are elected by the membership. Mr. 
Preis is not without a knowledge of events. 
He has read the primary sources, but his 
version is a special one. Anyone interested 
in a “Trotskyist” interpretation of some of 
the more significant labor episodes of the 
last thirty years can find it eloquently, and 
sometimes heatedly, stated in Mr Preis’ 
volume. 

PREI Tarr 
Professor of Economics 
Brown University 


SOCIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, 
EDUCATION 


Orrin E. Kuapp. Symbolic Leaders: Pub- 
lic Dramas and Public Men. Pp. 272. 
Chicago: Aldine, 1964. $595. 


The gaudy dust-jacket of Symbolic 
Leaders, crowded with names from “a cast 
of hundreds of Famous Performers,” sug- 
gests that this may be a collection of super- 
ficial vignettes. The jacket does the book 
an injustice, for this is a work of bold, 
incisive sociological analysis. 

Following up his earlier work on social 
types, Heroes, Vellains, and Fools (Pren- 
tice-Hall Spectrum Books, 1962), Klapp 
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analyzes the “hero” or the “celebrity” as a 
leader whose status is charismatic, not or- 
ganizational Through the concepts of the 
public drama and symbolic leadership he 
makes a significant contribution to our 
understanding of the leadership of social 
movements. It is unfortunate that he 
makes only passing reference to Max 
Weber, for this is essentially an extension 
cf Weber’s ideas on charismatic leadership. 

In describing the successes and the fail- 
ures of a large number of celebrities who 
have been the focus of some audience, 
whether for a brief scene or a long act, 
Klapp lends new meaning to Shakespeare’s 
“all the world’s a stage.” He argues that, 
while structure lends stability to social hfe, 
the whole world is a potential audience 
ready to identify with a hero and, in the 
process of drama, make and break statuses, 
shift mass preoccupations, and create new 
organizations. The capacity for sympathy 
and the common stock of sentiments which 
Cooley postulated as the essence of human 
nature are held to be basic to the univer- 
salty of drama as a solvent transcending 
stable structures. 

Although the public drama is presented 
as the source of the unexpected, contrasting 
with structure as the basis of stability, 
Klapp searches for laws of drama He 
formulates stages through which symbolic 
leadership emerges; a typology of outcomes 
of dramatic encounters; rules for avoidirg 
“image trouble”; and seven principles of 
role conversion, 

Yet, while this analysis is consistently 
situational, it is not deterministic. In- 
stead, Klapp refuses to underestimate a 
factor which many social scientists refuse 
to consider—luck. Repeatedly he shows 
how symbolic leaders emerge, experience 
role reversals, and sometimes fall from 
public favor because of lucky or unlucky 
accidents. In a venture into the psychol- 
ogy of the hero, the author remains faithful 
to this hypothesis of the importance of 
“the hit” The potential hero is the man 
who is willing to take the risks involved in 
acting boldly to seize the advantage of the 
psychological moment. 

Lewis M. KLAN 

Professor of Sociology 

Florida State University 
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Bertram M. Gross. The Managmg of 
Organizations: The Administrative Strug- 
gle, Vols I and II. Pp. xx, 971. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
$19.95. 


“One is always surprised when a highly 
successful man of affairs plays the role of a 
theoretician, and even more so 1f he suc- 
ceeds” (p. 171). Bertram M. Gross sug- 
gests two such men who succeed, Henri 
Fayol and Chester Barnard. Unfortunately, 
Professor Gross’s ambitious attempt to 
develop “a practice-oriented general theory 
of administration” does not succeed, de- 
spite his broad and varied governmental 
experience One is less surprised to find 
the author of The Legislative Struggle 
(1953) making such an attempt. That 
work, winner of the American Political 
Science Association’s Woodrow Wilson 
award, was an application of the Bentley- 
Truman group theory of politics to the 
United States Congress In The Manage- 
ment of Organizations, Gross, a Syracuse 
University Maxwell Graduate School pro- 
fessor of business and public administra- 
tion, takes a different approach. His pur- 
pose is to bridge the gap between prac- 
titioners and administrative theorists. 
Rather than adding one more study to the 
growing accumulation of empirical investi- 
gations, he attempts to review and consoli- 
date the specific studies of others. Not 
surprisingly, given his background and 
training, the author is most at home in re- 
viewing such pioneer students of adminis- 
tration and organization as Taylor, Fayol, 
Weber, Barnard and Simon—first half of 
Volume I. His efforts to consolidate the 
empirical findings of the social sciences 
deating with organizational behavior fall 
short of other, more concise, attempts 
at integration, for example, March and 
Simon’s Organizations (1958), Etzioni’s 
A Comparative Analysis of Complex Or- 
ganizations (1961), and Blau and Scott’s 
Formal Organizations (1962). Too often, 
Professor Gross merely cites an appropriate 
empirical investigation with little or no 
effort to explicate or integrate the findings 
into his over-all framework (Chapters 8, 
9, 31). 

His “theory” is, at best, a conceptual 
framework; at worst, a series of checklists 
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or convenient rubrics. Administration is 
defined as the governance of organizations 
—“the complex process through which 
administrators try to guide the activities of 
people in an organization toward formulat- 
ing or achieving some accepted pattem of 
purposes” (p 244). The remainder of 
Volume I is devoted to development of the 
common characteristics of organizations 
people; process—the conflict-co-operation 
nexus; structure—the power-authonity-re- 
sponsibility triangle; and environment— 
immediate and general. Most of Volume 
II is taken up with the multiple dimen- 
sions of organizational purposes and cri- 
teria for their evaluation Thus, chapters 
are devoted to such themes as the satisfac- 
tion of interests, the evaluation of outputs, 
the assessment of efficiency, organizational 
survival, the mobilization of resources, the 
observance of codes, and the extent and 
limitations of rationality in decision-mak- 
ing. 

There is little, here, to recommend to 
the research-oriented social scientist look- 
ing for systematic general theory or even 
well-articulated theories of the middle 
range. One looks in vain for carefully 
stated hypotheses which could be subjected 
to further empirical research or generaliza- 
tions capable of being verified. From time 
to time, Gross succumbs to a pseudo- 
scientism. “The basic equation is P= 
Ae R. Power comes from the admunistra- 
tion of resources” (p. 35, p 288). If any- 
thing, the book demonstrates the futility 
of premature attempts at synthesis in this 
early stage of the development of the ad- 
ministrative sciences. 

The theoretically oriented practitioner 
might find these two volumes more valua- 
ble, but one wonders how many busy 
executives will have the time, inclination or 
patience to work their way through the 
over nine huncred pages There is much 
sound advice, even wisdom, for those who 
persevere There is also much that 1s trite, 
pedestrian, and even contradictory Sev- 
eral of the most irritating examples come 
from treatment of the concept of authority. 
After exploding the fallacy that “authority 
and power flow down from the top” (p 
309), the fallacy is reinstituted two chap- 
ters later. ‘“We thus find authority and 
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responsibility ‘flow’ in an unbroken line 
from higher levels of authority to the 
lowliest subordinate’ (p 370) Warned 
earlier of the myth of ultimate authority 
(p. 58), toward the end of the first volume 
we are treated to a chart portraying the 
upper pyramid of formal authority where, 
“at the highest level we find ¿he holders of 
ultimate authority” (p 373). Thirty pages 
later the holders are no longer ultimate; 
power is once again dispersed (p. 403). 

The principal merit of this work lies in 
its value for the broad-gauged social scien- 
tist, one who, like Professor Gross, is 
properly concerned about the increasing 
specialization and tendencies toward frag- 
mentation of knowledge characteristic of 
almost all academic disciplines One of the 
book’s most valuable sections treats of 
information retrieval (pp 856-861). In 
addition to a lengthy general bibliography, 
the book contains a set of abstracts of 
some 150 research studies representing 
somewhat more than a quarter of the 
citations obtained from a canvass of most 
of the English-language professional jour- 
nals in the fields of sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, economics, political sci- 
ence, public and business administration 
from 1940 to 1962. Merely to scan this 
bibliography is enough to convey a sense of 
awe at the magnitude of the task which 
Professor Gross has boldly, if unsuccess- 
fully, attempted. 

Ropert L PEABODY 
Johns Hopkins University 


ARTHUR KOESTLER. The Act of Creation. 
Pp. 751. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1964. $8.95. 

This book is difficult to review because 
in it the author wears two hats. One is 
that of the popularizer who tells us about 
the wonders of science, stimulates our 
appetite, and sugars the pill with plenty 
of chocolate The other is that of a 
scientist proposing a new theory. Koest- 
ler certainly writes well—although he does 
at times tend to run on—and from the 
point of view of easy, interesting reading 
there is no doubt that this book is success- 
ful. It has certainly been very successful 
as a best seller, but I would hesitate to say 
that from the point of view of popular- 
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izing science it is really adequate. Koest- 
ler’s second role interferes too much, and 
he makes value judgments and suggests 
views which are not only original but far 
removed from serious scientific thinking. 
The uninformed reader may mistakenly ac- 
cept these notions under the guise of pop- 
ularization without realizing the strong 
arguments against them. 

Koestler’s theory emphasizes similarities 
in humor, science, and art, and he devotes 
much space to anecdotes and analogies to 
illustrate his theory. Unfortunately the 
theory is a purely verbal one; he never 
makes statements which are precise enough 
to make possible the experimental study of 
deductions from the theory—indeed, it 
seems difficult to make any deductions from 
the theory at all. To say, as Koestler 
does, that creation is due to unconscious 
processes is equivalent to saying that we 
know nothing about the act of creation. 
This defect, which to the scientist is cru- 
cial, doés not seem to matter to Koestler 
because he refuses even to mention, let 
alone discuss, the plethora of relevant 
experimental investigation into “the act of 
creation,” originality, and creativity which 
have been performed by psychologists. 
The whole book is meant to present a 
theory of originality and inventiveness, yet 
nowhere is there a mention of the well 
known studies of Guilford and his students 
at Los Angeles, of Frank Barron and his 
colleagues at the Institute of - Personality 
Assessment and Research in Berkeley, and 
the many other people who at times have 
taken part in the Utah Conferences on 
Scientific Creativity. Koestler prefers, 
quite clearly, anecdotes of very doubtful 
authenticity going right back to Archimedes 
in his bath. (Nor does Koestler ever tell 
us how these counts of conscious experi- 
ence can be relevant to creativity which is 
defined as “unconscious”) Throughout 
the book Koestler indulges in a running 
fight with some people he calls behaviorists, 


although his knowledge of modern behav- © 


iorism is so sketchy that what he has to 
say is largely irrelevant and untrue. It is 
possible that if Koestler had put in ten 
years of hard work under the guidarce of 
a good professor of psychology he might 
have come up with something interesting; 
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as it is, this book merely illustrates the 
dangers of unskilled labor. 
` H. J. EYSENCK 
Professor of Psychology 
University of London 


T. Scorr Mryvaxawa. Protestants and 
Pioneers: Individualism and Conformity 
on the American Frontier. Pp. 306. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

` 1964. $7.50. 

The author, who is associate professor of 
sociology at Boston University, has in- 
tended this book as a corrective to a power- 
ful tendency in American history and 
sociology to overstate the spread and depth 
of anarchic individualism on the ever mov- 
ing American frontier in the early nine- 
teenth century. The question at issue is 
whether that. individualism can really be 
overstated with reference to the wn- 
churched and by what disciplines the 
churched tried to contain it. Professor 
Miyakawa’s work does indeed supply a 
useful corrective, and as such it takes an 
important place in the literature of the 
sociology of American religion. From the 
late eighteenth century to the Civil War, 
the American free churches—those con-. 
geries of Baptist, Methodist and other 
movements which moved West far more 
rapidly than the older, sacramental and 
heresiarchally ordered polities—fought what 
Horace Bushnell once called the “Bowie 
knife style” of American culture. And the 
many cases in which they were successful 
supply Professor Miyakawa with data he 
is patently delighted to use. 

Professor Miyakawa’s first major thesis, 
that the adherents of the frontier churches 
were far from being “lone individuals in an 
atomistic society [but rather] members of 
disciplined groups and an increasingly or- 
ganized society,” seems to me amply and 
well-demonstrated. But his second major 
thesis, that the “Baptists, Methodists, and 
other popular denominations helped to 
infuse secular society in the American West 
with certain traits now regarded as typically 
Western, if not characteristically Ameri- 
can,” appears, on his own elaboration of 
that second thesis, in tension against the 
first. For those traits to which he refers 
are themselves generally: describable as 
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anticultural, encouraging the regnant indi- 
vidualism against which the frontier 
churches tried to fight These traits are, 
in general, subsumable under the American 
ethic of success, without too many em- 
barrassing questions asked about the means 
through which success had been attained. 
The author himself fully realizes that the 
religious “deprecation of intellectual and 
cultural interests may have stimulated the 
later growth of the alleged materialism 
that these same denominations deplore 
today.” The very “rigorous group disci- 
pline” he reports does not, moreover, deal 
with all the most significant aspects of 
social conduct. Whiskey and women are 
serious problems, but so are the ways in 
which small fortunes are made. It would 
have been interesting to sociologists for 
Professor Miyakawa to analyze chrema- 
tistics in the frontier churches. That area 
-—the finances of the churches themselves, 
and the differential influence of the “lead- 
ing” church members—remains too closed 
a subject, not only within the churches but 
also, more surprisingly, to sociologists in- 
terested in the vicissitudes of American 
churches as normative institutions. 

But no scholar is required to say every- 
thing about his subject. What this scholar 
has said, in this book, is said solidly, and 
to an effect that his colleagues will notice 
and appreciate as they pursue the study of 
American religious and moral life. 

Pour REFF 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Marion T. BENNETT. American Immigra- 
tion Polictes: A History. Pp xiii, 362. 
Washington, D C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1964. $6.00. 


Every society is constantly confronted 
with problems that generate bitter discus- 
sion—sometimes with more heat than light; 
arouse passions that bring forth emotional 
reactions—‘“don’t bother me with the facts, 
my mind is made up”; and tend to divide 
that society on levels to which we attach 
such nomenclature as liberal, conservative, 
subversive, Communist, internationalist, or 
some such. Though many of these prob- 
lems are generally either settled by some 
kind of a consensus or superseded by 
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others that loom larger at any given mo- 
ment, the United States has been concerned 
with one that has, as the years have gone 
by, become a sturdy perennial: What kind 
of immigration policy best suits the need 
of our society? 

Recognizing that intelligent responses to 
that question are of the utmost importance 
in this half of the twentieth century—for it 
affects not only the United States but also 
the “countries of emigration” as well— 
Drury College has sponsored a study of 
American Immigration Policies by Mr. 
Marion T. Bennett. It is a most happy 
marriage of purpose and execution. In- 
deed, so thorough a study is it—it covers 
the period from about 1607 to 1962; so 
tenacious is it in its focus on “immigration 
policies as determined legislatively by pub- 
lic law”; so studded is it with tables and 
statistical data—nine tables in appendix 
“E” only supplement the many others 
found in the text proper; and so inter- 
woven is it with politics, personalities, 
demography, pertinent court decisions, the- 
ory, pressure groups, and the like, that it 
should be distributed to every member of 
Congress in this eighty-ninth session and 
made required reading for them before 
they be permitted either to engage in de- 
bate or vote on the subject. 

As Mr. Bennett correctly puts it, whether 
the United States is to be a “melting pot 
or a mixing bowl” depends essentially on 
the “criteria to be applied.” And it is 
in this arena particularly that the conflict 
exists between the so-called “restriction- 
ists” and the “anti-restrictionists.” With 
what is at one and the same time a sense 
of historical perspective as well as a sum- 
mary of position of both sides (with all 
the nuances one can conceive), Mr. Ben- 
nett has Benjamin Franklin, as early as 
1751, ask the questions: “Why should the 
Palatine boors be suffered to swarm into 
our settlements and, by herding together, 
establish their language and manners to the 
exclusion of ours? Why should Pennsyl- 
vania, founded by the English, become a 
colony of aliens, who will shortly be so nu- 
merous as to Germanize us, instead of our 
Anglifying them, and will never adopt our 
language or custom?” And the reply: [Be- 
cause] “The United States is unique among 
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the nations of the world in that it has 
within its borders the greatest diversity of 
racial and ethnic elements. Our: people 
and their forefathers have come here out 
of almost every known culture and circum- 
stance. To those who say that such a 
pluralistic society can result only in chaos 
politically, economically, and genetically 
we point to the fact that somehow the 
whole experiment thus far has Deen an 
astounding success and nowhere is any- 
thing equal to it seen.” 

Mr Bennett refers to his work as “A 
History.” By this he means to imply that 
the course of history offers pomts of ref- 
erence as well as points of deparzure for 
the prevailing attitudes and patterns of 
thought that the subject of immigration 
provokes. But, by the same token, it has 
not prevented him from adding values and 
observations of his own that he has gained 
from his vast experiences with the subject 
and which included three terms in the 
United States House of Representatives. 
And while one may not always agree with 
them, or wish that his emphasis be some- 
what other directed, no serious student 
(and the term is used in its broadest 
sense) can afford to approach the subject 
of immigration today without first reading 
this volume with care. If such reading 
produces the compassionate understanding 
which the subject merits, Mr. Bennett’s 
work will be well worth the effort he put 
into it. 

BENJAMIN MUNN ZIEGLER 

Bertrand Snell Professor of 

Political Science 

Amherst College 


Rosin M. Wurms, Jr, in collaboration 
with Joan P. Dean and Epwarp A. 
SucHMAN. Strangers Next Door: Eth- 
nic Relations in American Communities. 
Pp. xiv, 434 Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. $12.00. 

This volume is described as a combina- 
tion of the findings of the Cornell Studies 
in Intergroup Relations, beginning ir: 1948, 
and a theoretcial interpretation of the re- 
sults of these studies. The main research 
continued until 1954, and was resumed in 
part during the year 1956-1957. The tech- 
niques used are impressive in their scope 
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and variety: pazticipant-observation and 
national surveys; study of local political 
organizations and of high school youths; 
mail surveys and intensive interviews; 
panel studies for the analysis of change; 
and active intervention in intergroup situa- 
tions for purposes of diagnosis. The most 
extensive investigations were conducted in 
four cities: Hometown—Elmira, New York; 
Steelville—Steubenville, Ohio; Valley City 
Bakersfield, California; and Southport— 
Savannah, Georgia. Additional observa- 
tions were made, however, in a large num- 
ber of other communities. It is awesome 
to think of the resources and man-hours 
involved; it is pleasant to be able to con- 
clude that the final outcome is first-rate, 
and that the book represents a most sig- 
nificant contribution to the understanding 
of the complex and burning problem of in- 
tergroup relations in the United States. 
The contents are not easy to summarize 
They range far and wide, touching such 
time-honored issues as the nature of au- 
thoritarianism, the effects of contact. on 
attitudes, the relation between religion and 
prejudice, on the one hand, and a good 
many relatively neglected areas, such as 
the degree of ignorance concerning the feel- 
ings of out-groups, the attitudes of minori- 
ties like Negroes and Jews toward each 
other as well as to the majority, the lag in 
the Negro’s perception of the changes that 
have occurred, the nature of prejudice 
among “gentle people,’ on the other. 
These are only.samples of the topics 
treated, with data and theory combined in 
én insightful and thoughtful presentation, 
frequently accompanied by constructive 
suggestions for further research needed. 
At some points, however, the present re- 
viewer found himself puzzled Williams 
writes: “The inadequacies of individual 
prejudices as a means of predicting dis- 
criminatory behavior and accounting for 
changes in practices call for a reorienta- 
tion in our thinking about these problems” 
(p. 139). Again: “Real societies are not 
made up of homogenized aggregates of in- 
terchangeable and tunattached psychological 
molecules” (italics in the original, p.-361). 
No one can quarrel with the insistence on 
keeping both social and personal azpects of 
prejudice in mind, but is this so new and 
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revolutionary? Much of the criticism of 
‘the classic The Authoritarian Personality 
by Adorno eż al. took precisely this line, 
and it has been echoed by- many writers 
since. The “single-factor explanations” 
surely do not now carry the weight which 
should’ lead a sophisticated scholar like 
Williams to take them so seriously. 

To return to the virtues of this volume, 
one of the striking ones is represented by 
the pains to which Williams goes to study 
the published literature on-intergroup re- 
lations outside the United States. Refer- 
ences to work done in India, Great Britain, 
Malaysia, the Lebanon, Latin America, 
South Africa, and elsewhere, furnish a nec- 
-essary corrective to generalizations based 
on the findings in one country alone. The 
only drawback, for which Williams is of 
course not responsible,:is that compara- 
tively little research has been conducted in 
so many regions where different ethnic 
groups come into contact, so that the non- 
American materials on which he could draw 
are greatly limited. This would appear to 
be a field which would richly repay further 


development. Students of intergroup rela-. 


tions owe Williams and his colleagues a 
very real debt of gratitude. This is an im- 
portant book—tich, interesting, and valuable. 
OTTO KLINEBERG 
University of Paris, 


BENJAMIN Muse. Ten Years of Prelude: 
The Story of Integration Since the Su- 
preme Courts 1954 Decision. Pp. ix, 
308. New York: Viking Press, 1964. 
$5.00. 

Though, initially, Southern communities 
having biracial educational systems re- 
acted with apprehension to the 1954 Su- 
preme Court Brown v. Board of Education 
“decision, their leaders nonetheless were 
disposed to comply with the mandate to 
desegregate educational facilities. During 
the decade which followed the decision, 
however, a variety of reactions occurred. 
These ranged from the fairly smooth tran- 


sition in the Border statés to the-outright Í 


defiance expressed by _Virgirila’s massive 
resistance and--the-tioctrine of interposi- 
tion, a position followed later, in varying 
degrees; by Mississippi, Alabama, Louisi- 
__ana, Georgia, and South Carolina. Between 
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these polar reactions were those of many 
communities which, after minor resistances 
and some mob behavior, adopted gradual- 
ist approaches by admitting limited num- 
bers of Negro children to formerly all- 
white schools or by effecting a grade-a-year 
plan. 

The historical development of these di- 
vergent plans and an analytic evaluation of 
the factors which account for them are 
the major objectives of Muse’s valuable 
work. The pattern followed by individual ` 
communities was based upon one or more 
of the following factors: the size of the 
Negro population, the interests of local 
politicians and business leaders in preserv- 
ing law and order, and the techniques de- 
veloped to cope with the fears of those 
whose “Negrophobia” had been stimulated 
by the decision. 

The .upshot of these several reactions 
was that desegregation was slowed or de- 
layed. In the first nine years following the 
decision, fewer’ than 13,000 of approxi- 
mately 2.8 million Negro children were en- 
rolled in schools with white children. 
Though the extent of desegregation was 
still microscopic in 1959, that year, the au- 
thor asserts, marked a turning point in 
Southern resistance (p. 178). In Virginia, 
both the government and general public 
experienced a change in attitude, and Little 
Rock admitted two Negroes to two white 
high schools with only minor disturbance. 
Numerous propublic school groups in- 
creased their membership and began to 
offer opposition to die-hard segregation- 
ists. Both the business community and 
local politicians had come to place a high 
valuation upon community stability. In- 
digenous Southern agencies, the Southern 
Regional Council among them, which ac- 
cepted the decision were joined by local 
chapters of national organizations—Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, Anti-Defamation 
League, and American Friends Service 
Committee—in working for improved race 
relations-in-the South. A most important 
factor was the broadening of the cause of 
interracial justice beyond public education 
to include public accommodations, an area 
in which efforts were meeting with success. 

The title of the volume emphasizes the 
author’s forward look and his assessment 
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of the meaning of the events of the past 
decade These developments provide a 
foundation for desegregation at a more 
rapid pace in the years ahead. 

Muse, one of the most faithful analysts 
of the desegregation movement, is also the 
Author of Virginia’s Massive Resistance. 
At present, he is a staff member of the 
Southern Regional Council, which spon- 
sored the volume reviewed here. While 
the volume embodies the concerns of its 
author and sponsor with social change, its 
objectivity makes it a tribute to bota 

G. FRANKLIN EDWARDS 

Howard University 


RoserT A. MANNERS (Ed.). Process and 
Pattern in Culture: Essays in Honor of 
Julian H. Steward. Pp. ix, 434. Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1964. $8.75. 


Festschriften are governed by no rules 
of priority that would make them indica- 
tive of a subject’s current rank and prob- 
able significance in his field. Following 
recent volumes justifably honoring George 
Peter Murdock, Leslie White, and Jobn 
Goggin, there now appears this equally 
earned tribute to Julian H. Steward, 
though other stalwarts living and dead still 
lack an equivalent token of recognition 
Doubtless, among their friends and stu- 
dents they have not inspired one, like 
Manners, capable and energetic enough to 
round up sufficient serious papers worth 
publishing 

Steward also has his Demitri B. Shimkin, 
whose opening essay restrainedly lauding 
the master is one of the more curious 
things I have read. Like many of us, 
Shimkin apparently has some difficulty in 
precisely gauging Steward’s contemporary 
and future stature in American anthro- 
pology. Following a biographical sketch, 
he proceeds to assess his subject’s scien- 
tific might by noting, for example, that 
Steward like Malinowski, Lévi-Strauss, and 
others has tried to increase the scope of 
anthropology’s generalizations about culture 
and sought to explore links between culture 
on the one hand and biology, psychology, 
and environment on the other. Candidly, 
Shimkin does acknowledge a few limita- 
tions. “He has not been a vigorots in- 
novator in field or analytical techniques, 
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and has been slow to exploit either quanti- 
tetive methods or historical linguistics,” 
and has shied away from playing the role 
of publicist taken by Boas and others. The 
brief checklist of limitations exhausted, the 
really curious part of Shimkin’s essay 
comes. To understand Steward’s somewhat 
obscure position, he intimates, one must ap- 
preciate the discipline’s doctrinal tendency 
promoted especially by Kroeber, to whose 
1952 symposium—reported in Anthropology 
Today—Steward received no bid. But if 
Steward fared poorly at the hands of the 
power structure, he does not do so badly 
as he might when the footnotes that cite 
him are counted. Shimkin actually counts 
them and then rank-orders Steward along 
with twenty-nine other “leading” British 
and American anthropologists. Such an 
exercise in quantification allows Shimkin to 
conclude that “American anthropological 
orthodoxy has accepted Steward... as 
an approved figure quotable in limited 
contexts.” 

The volume is worth owning for a 
number of other worth-while and mostly 
quite theoretical papers For example, 
Morton Fried examines Steward’s concepts 
of cultural core and superstructure in the 
context of Communist China, and Oscar 
Lewis searches out the motives and circum- 
stances that made Pedro Martinez become 
a Protestant. I found Irving Goldman’s 
analysis of the structure of a ritual in 
Northwest Amazon richer than Edward 
Winter’s exploration of the meaning of a 
bull slaughter in Tanganyika or Charles 
Erasmus’ “causal analysis” of a Sonoran 
rain dance: the latter leaves little room 
for emergence in culture. Gordon Willey 
extracts much from his “diagram” of a 
North Peruvian pottery tradition while 
Fred Eggan in timely fashion examines 
the advantages of alliance versus descent 
theory Pedro Carrasco deserves well- 
earned commendation for his use of old 
records to reconstruct family structure in 
sixteenth-century Tepoztlán. Harry L. 
Shapiro contributes to the anthropology of 
anthropology by showing some of its 
sources in the Age of Discovery. H. G. 
Barnett’s searching look at diffusion rates, 
especially as they affect material culture, is 
a subject not far from Elman R. Service’s 
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mind when he writes about problems in 
‘historical anthropology. F. K. Lehman 
examines problems in creating typologies, 
and the volume closes with Murdock’s 
comparison of premarital sex behavior with 
subsistence, metal-working, and weaving 
technologies; demography, political com- 
plexity, beliefs in a high god, and marital 
residence. For stated reasons he does not 
use probability statistics. 
Joun J. HONIGMANN 

Professor of Anthropology 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 


Wisur ScuramMmM Mass Media and Na- 
tional Development: The Role of In- 
formation in the Developing Countries. 
Pp. xiv, 333. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. $7 50. 


Over most of the world, the historic 
sequence of social change may well be 
reversed. The Western pattern is feudal- 
ism or some other preindustrial stage fol- 
lowed by the industrial revolution with 
its explosive developments, miseries, and 
horrors—which Soviet-type forced indus- 
trialization only dramatized but did not 
originate—and the communications revolu- 
tion coming upon the heels of the indus- 
trial. This sequence of epoch-making 
transformations first mobilized human re- 
sources by uprooting populations tied to 
the land and physically moving them to 
industrial areas. Today it is possible 
through the mass media to prepare people 
for the often shattering impact of the pass- 
ing of traditional society and to mobilize 
human resources psychologically and cul- 
turally in advance of the coming indus- 
trialization and urbanization. 

Wilbur Schramm’s book is the best guide 
we and the developing countries have to 
prepare us for the tasks and problems 
inherent in this reversal of the historic 
sequence of social change. This book skill- 
fully weaves together results of communi- 
cations research, conclusions of United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO)-sponsored inter- 
national conferences, and the findings of 
technical experts and scholars on special- 
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ized topics Professor Schramm, who is 
Director of Stanford’s Institute for Com- 
munication Research, deals clearly and 
vividly with some of the most complex 
problems confronting mankind today. 
Whatever else they do, mass media pro- 
vide the currency of social interactione 
among people who would never interact 
face to face. In so doing, they transform 
the social process, they create communi- 
ties of perspective, meaning, and aspiration 
where none had existed befcre. It is per- 
haps in the nature of a UNESCO-assisted 
undertaking that the political dimensions 
and class and power aspects of such de- 
velopment receive scant attention The 
assumption that more, freer, and faster 
communications within and between na- 
tions is always all to the good may well 
be generally valid but still in need of more 
precise—and perhaps controversial—quali- 
fication The potential for development 
inherent in largely centralized mass com- 
munications may be used, as Schramm 
hopes, to “smooth out the difficulties of 
the ‘terrible ascent’” for all, or, as some 
fear, for only some at the expense of 
others But, risky though the prospects 
may be, and enormous the stakes, the chal- 
lenge is clear and the need compelling. 
The reason and evidence assembled in this 
book, amplified in notes, appendices, and 
excellent bibliography, provide a sound 
basis for planning the mobilization of hu- 
man resources through mass communica- 
tions. There are few, if any, genuine 
examples of how the task can be accom- 
plished not only effectively but also with 
fairness and justice 
GEORGE GERBNER 
Professor of Communications and Dean 
Annenberg School of Communications 
University of Pennsylvania 


Vance PACKARD. The Naked Society 
Pp xii, 369. New York: David McKay, 
1964. $5.95. 


The Naked Socrety by Vance Packard 
is a catalogue of outrages to individual 
solitude portraying all of us on a sun- 
drenched plain without an inch of shade 
in which to crouch, There are some syn 
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worshipers who bask in the light and thrive 
on the exposure, but most of us are satis- 
fied with a small dose of the rays and 
then seek some cool and quiet gray area 
popularly known as privacy According 
to Mr. Packard, this is denied us more 
often than not. 

The chamber of prying horrors de- 
scribed by Mr. Packard in fact exists in 
modern society. But this book does little 
to help us distinguish those invasions of 
privacy which most immediately threaten 
our free society from the thousands of 
trespasses which are more annoying and 
aggravating than freedom-restricting. 

It would be pleasant, of course, to be 
relieved of the street noises which come 
in through the window, the sound of the 
flushing toilet in the apartment next door, 
or the maddening telephone solicitations 
from the hawkers of wares One would 
also prefer not to have his bill-paying 
habits spread around, his children inter- 
viewed in school about Mommy and Daddy, 
or his name included on scores of mailing 
lists. These intrusions each take away a 
piece of the fence we would like to set 
up around us. But unfortunately they are 
also a price we may have to pay to dwell 
in the burgeoning urban community. 

The invasion of privacy which is in- 
compatible with a free society is the eaves- 
dropping on our private actions, conversa- 
tions, and thoughts This is accomplished 
today through electronic visual and sound 
devices with spectacular efficiency and to 
an alarmingly increasing degree. The frus- 
trating dilemma facing the nation today is 
how to meet the persistent claim of law 
enforcement agencies that limited elec- 
tronic surveillance is necessary to combet 
major crime, and still preserve public con- 
fidence in privacy of thought, action, and 
conversation essential to individual liberty. 
The book’s short chapter on remedies does 
not explore this issue at all. 

Mr Packard includes illustrations of 
electronic eavesdropping practices in his 
book, but with the same broad brush which 
painted in the street noises, credit checks, 
and mailing lists. The danger is that the 
reader, confronted with the entire array 
of privacy invasions in modern life may 
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not, to reverse the saying, see the trees 
for the forest. 
SAMUEL DASH 
Executive Director 
Philadelphia Council for 
Community Advancement 


Rosert N. Wutson (Ed.). The Aris in 
Society. Pp. xii, 372. Englewood Cliffs, 
N J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. $9.00. 

This collection of studies of art repre- 
sents an impressive achievement. Not that 
all papers live up equally to the highest 
standards, but even those that do not are 
well worth reading. Some are superb ex- 
amples of what a sociological perspective 
can contribute to the understanding of 
particular works of art, to the delineation 
of the careers of artists in modern society, 
and to the demonstration of ways in which 
a work of art is rooted in historical and 
social situations. The first four papers, by 
Robert N. Wilson, Dennison Nash, Mason 
Griff, and Carol Ryser, explore the roles 
of the poet, the composer, the painter, 
and the modern dancer, respectively, and 
discuss the ways in which these artists are 
recruited into their careers Wilson de- 
scribes brilliantly “the paradox of the 
creative role’: conformity to this role 
requires nonconformity with the institu- 
tionalized and conventionalized perceptions 
of his society. Mr. Nash discusses the 
modern composer’s progressive alienation 
from his audience. His suggestion that 
self-expression rather than communication 
may prove to be the major function of the 
composed in the future raises important 
questions about the effects of a vanishing 
audience on the traditional functions of the 
artist. 

Ian Watt’s interpretation of Robinson 
Crusoe as a myth embodying the ideology 
of ascetic Protestantism is in itself worth 
the price of admission. This picture of 
Crusoe as a solitary homo economicus 
diligently organizing his life in the pursuit 
of hard labor might well stand next to the 
gallery of Protestant types depicted by 
Weber and Tawney. Hans Speier’s learned 
discussion of The Story of Courage by the 
great, and yet relatively little-known, Ger- 
man seventeenth-century writer Grimmel- 
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hausen is a model of the uses of historical 
and sociological imagination. This essay 
may help to revive interest in the work 
of this humane chronicler and critic of the 
horrors of the Thirty-Years War. Leo 
Lowenthal’s study of the reception of 
Dostoevski’s work in Germany—originally 
published some thirty years ago—while 
thorough and schclarly, is marred by an 
overly mechanical ‘Marxist” interpretation 
which his later work has successfully over- 
come. Robert Wilson’s discerning study of 
Scott Fitzgerald’s romantic “Icarus com- 
plex” and his ultimaze failure to escape the 
system of social class struck me as pecu- 
liarly successful. Wilson succeeds in por- 
traying Fitzgerald as a characteristically 
American psychological type, as a cultural 
examplar, 

There remains no space to do more than 
list the other contributions. César Grana 
presents a critical essay on John Dewey’s 
philosophy of art; Cynthia and Harrison 
White discuss the influence of a changing 
institutional framework on the careers of 
selected French nineteenth-century paint- 
ers; Sanford Dornbusch contributes a brief 
plea for more methodological rigor in the 
sociological study of the arts; Edward Shils 
contributes an already well-known essay in 
which he argues for the sanguine prospects 
for “high culture” in America’s future and 
takes issue with the cultural pessimism 
of the critics of mass culture. Ian Watts 
presents a succinct summary statement of 
the relation between literature and society. 

Lewis A. COSER 

Professor of Sociology 

Brandeis University 

Waltham 

Massachusetts 


DANIEL GLASER The Effectiveness of a 
Prison and Parole System. Pp. xix, 596. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1964. $10.00. 


Most studies of American prisons re- 
semble correspondence from a tourist. 
Well-informed, usually based on the disci- 
plined approach of a social scientist, they 
are, nevertheless, brief glimpses of alien 
folkways. His dissertation complete, or 
his hypothesis tested, the investigator 
moves on to other concerns, often far 
removed from corrections. 
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Dr. Glaser has returned from a five-year 
expedition and this long, fully documented 
book recounts everything he saw in the 
federal prison system that he thought 
would bear on an analysis of its effective- 
ness. He set out to achieve three broad 
objectives: “1. to determine specifically 
the failure rates of different types of of- 
fenders released from prison; 2. to deter- 
mine the factors involved in their reversion 
or Donreversion to crime, with particular 
emphasis on their behavior and experience 
within the first years following release; 
3 to determine, insofar as possible, what 
practicable measures and programs are best 
suited to reduce recidivism.” 

From these three objectives, Dr. Glaser 
proceeds methodologically to eighty-eight 
conclusions. Some are scarcely novel, as: 
“Most prisoners have real fears of suffer- 
ing police harassment in their post-release 
life” Others run counter to the conven- 
tional wisdom of many a parole board: 
“Somewhat higher than average post- 
release failure rates are associated with 
release to a community other than that 
of prior residence.” Still others establish 
propositions which had hitherto been end- 
lessly debatable: “In the first two to five 
years after their release, only about a third 
of all men released from an entire prison 
system are returned to prison.” 

Each finding is abundantly supported 
with data, tables, interviews, and question- 
naires. The reader is deafened with the 
sound of stones systematically turned. 
Never pedantic, but never allowing himself 
a sweeping generalization, Dr. Glaser gives 
high marks to the United States Bureau 
of Prisons, and to systems similarly organ- 
ized, for efficiency, effectiveness, and amen- 
ability to improvement. Federal prisons 
work better than most people suppose; 
they are also capable of further effective- 
ness with the adoption of judicious sug- 
gestions contained in the eighty-eight con- 
clusions. Undoubtedly, the federal prison 
establishment will be grateful for a thor- 
ough study giving cause for confidence in 
the present and guidelines for a progressive 
future. 

Valuable though the book is for any 
conscientious prison administrator, it still 
leaves open a question which its author did 
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not set out to answer. The question is: 
“Who needs to go to prison for how long 
and why?” 

The question haunts the penal policy- 
maker and is implicit in Glaser’s exhaustive 
account of the world in which he immersed 
himself. Those two-thirds of the releases 
from prison who were not sent back within 
two to five years—what good did those 
squalid years do for them? Could they 
have been “corrected” in some more 
natural way than confinement under a gun? 
Could they have succeeded as well on 
parole with less time served? No firm 
answer can be inferred from the masses of 
data accumulated, but Dr. Glaser is alert 
to the need for dealing with these questions 
scon, His present contribution monumen- 
tally attests to his capability for mounting 
an attack on these intricate problems Let 
us hope that he is re-equipped for such an 
expedition soon. 

Joun P. Conrap 

Chief of Research Division 

California Department of Correcticns 

Sacramento 


Lewis YABLONSKY. The Tunnel Back: 
Synanon. Pp. xi, 403. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1965. $6.95. 

In this book Professor Yablonsky pro- 
vides an extraordinarily full and dramatic 
description of the origin and growth of the 
now well-known self-help movement fer 
drug addicts known as Synanon. He tells 
the story of the organization’s successful 
struggle to survive in the face of opposi- 
tion from officials and from the citizenry 
of Santa Monica, and he provides many 
striking illustrations of the unique thera- 
peutic techniques developed by Synanor 
and of the effects of these techniques as 
exemplified in the life stories of memters. 
Writing as a virtual member, Yablonsky 
excitedly tells of the expansion of the 
movement to other parts of the country 
and to other types of problem behavior. 
From. his book, one derives an unusually 
vivid and sympathetic picture of the eccen- 
tric genius, Charles Dederich, who founded 
the movement and whose personality still 
dominates it. 

Since the readers of these pages are no 
doubt already familiar in a general way 
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with the nature of the Synanon organiza- 
tion, there is probably little point in going 
into the details of Yablonsky’s generally 
excellent, and sometimes melodramatic, 
account of it. Instead, a less obvious and, 
to the reviewer, disturbing aspect of the 
book will be examined. 

Yablonsky has almost nothing good to 
say of the official system of handling ad- 
dicts or of the persons who operate it. 
He notes that the program is compulsory, 
punitive and nonselective while Synanon is 
voluntary, nonpunitive and highly selective. 
In view of this contrast, and in view of the 
absence of relevant statistical data, it is 
of course somewhat pointless to attempt 
comparisons of the relative effectiveness of 
the two programs. 

Despite the author’s consistent denunci- 
ation of the “archaic,” “punitive,” official 
program it appears that he is opposed to 
changing it. In fact, he seems willing to 
make it even more archaic and more puni- 
tive, for he cites with approval a suggestion 
that addicted musicians be deprived of 
their union cards to put pressure upon 
them to do something about their habits. 
A logical extension of this idea would be 
to make it unlawful for any addict to hold 
legitimate employment. Yablonsky coun- 
ters the idea that present antinarcotic laws 
should be reformed in the direction indi- 
cated by European practices with the un- 
illuminating remark that laws should not 
be adapted to the needs of self-destructive 


‘ behavior. A nonpunitive medical program 


for addicts seems to mean for him only 
that addicts would be provided with drugs. 

Because the Synanon movement is volun- 
tary and selective, it is inherently limited 
in scope. It has other limitations, as is 
suggested by the author’s story of the 
addicted doctor who applied to it for help 
He was told to leave his home and family, 
give up his practice and come to live at 
Synanon. Instead, he returned to his home 
and in a day or so and blew out his brains 
with a shot gun. It is understandable that 
there should be addicts, who, like this 
doctor, not having lost every vestige of 
respectable status, would object to the 
Synanon way of life which involves putting 
oneself on public display as something 
of an oddity or freak, a reformed dope 
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fiend, an ex-convict, an experienced former 
prostitute or pimp. 

It appears that Yablonsky may have 
fallen into the trap of thinking of the 
official punitive program as a giant feeder 
system which annually recruits a crop of 
new users and converts them into potential 
recruits for Synanon when they have been 
sufficiently degraded and demoralized. The 
author notes that the best prospects appear 
to be those who have hit bottom and 
who have nothing further to lose. In the 
process of reaching this point many are 
killed off or commit suicide. Women 
users, the author observes, usually become 
“addict-whores.” 

If there are 10C,COO drug addicts in the 
United States and about 500 of them are 
in Synanon, it seams reasonable that the 
other 99,500 be ziven more serious con- 
sideration than they are accorded by 
Professor Yablonsky. 

ALFRED R LINDESMITH 

Professor of Sociology 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 


GALE Jensen, A A. LrvericHT and Wa- 
BUR HALLENBECK (Eds). Adult Edu- 
cation: Outlines of an Emerging Field of 
University Study Pp. xiv, 334. Chi- 
cago: Adult Education Association, 1964. 
$6.00. 

This book is by eighteen authors in 
search of a profession. They are all pro- 


fessors of adult education in the fifteen. 


universities offering graduate work in this 
field. From 1957 to 1961 they met an- 
nually for several days to explore the many 
problems presented by the training of 
practitioners in this new, emerging and 
chaotic field. 

As an area for graduate study, adult edu- 
cation is indeed new. Except for Teachers 
College, Columbia University, which initi- 
ated such work in 1923 and organized a full 
program in 1931, the other institutions 
represented established their graduate 
study program3 from 1935 to 1955. The 
field is chaotic because adult education is 
peripheral to other aspects of education 
and often marginal within the institutions 
supporting it. It is chaotic, too, because 
the content is as wide as the interests of 
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people, varying from the narrowly voca- 
tional to the broadly liberal and cultural. 
Nonetheless, the authors’ contention that 
adult education is in fact an emerging 
discipline seems to this reviewer to be 
sustained by their book 

Part One of the book describes the milieu 
in which a graduate program for the train- 
ing of adult educators is emerging. Part 
Two indicates what adult education needs 
to borrow and apply from the social sci- 
ences. Part Three considers objectives, 
program, content, procedures, and evalua- 
tion. The concluding section discusses 
implications for graduate study in adult 
education. 

Inevitably, the chapters are of uneven 
merit both in style and content. There 
is an encouraging emphasis on the rele- 
vancy of the social sciences, although the 
“model for the development of competen- 
cies” appears to place major stress on 
psychology. Though the words theory and 
research are linked throughout, the authors 
obviously do not agree in their definition 
of theory and often use it instead of 
hypothesis. 

The volume has some irritating and un- 
necessary drawbacks. Only one of the four 
parts is titled ‘There is no index. Page 
numbers are not given in the table of con- 
tents Prior to the normal front matter, 
but without introduction or explanation, 
appears a seven-page essay titled “Adult 
Education” which this reviewer infers was 
the first -publication of this group, a pam- 
phlet entitled Adult Education: A New 
Imperative for Our Times. 

Nevertheless, this is a contribution to 
the field. It illumines the scope of adult 
education as a field of graduate study, clari- 
fies concepts, and challenges uncritically 
accepted shibboleths. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 

Professor Emeritus 

Columbia University 


Gary S. Becker Human Capital: A 
Theoretical and Empirical Analysis, with 
Special Reference to Education Pp. xvi, 
187. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1964. $5 00. 

Ever since Gary Becker’s pathbreaking 
theoretical article in the 1962 supplement 
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to the Journal of Political Econom, his 
book on Human Capital has been impa- 
tiently awaited. His work, under the aus- 
pices of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, had in fact begun some years 
earlier and had supplied economists in the 
field with a much quoted set of rates of 
return on educational investments The 
book provides a good deal of new material, 
particularly in the way of empincal evi- 
dence—but it does not provide quite as 
much as had been expected, and the result- 
ing disappointment mars what is o-herwise 
a rich intellectual experience. 

The first third of the book is a brilliant 
exercise in a priori theorizing, based on 
classical formulations of profit- and utility- 
maximizing conditions for the firm and the 
individual respectively. The theory pro- 
vides ready explanations for a number of 
empirically observed phenomena not fully 
understood until now. For instance Firms 
in underdeveloped countries tend to be 
more paternalistic; the distribution of earn- 
ing is positively skewed, especially among 
professionals and other skilled workers; and 
so on There is some doubt as to whether 
the author’s laborious effort at identifying 
tke cost of investments at each stage of 
the individual’s career was worth-while, 
for his results can be obtained by direct 
reference to the stream of net earnings and 
the discount rate. Nevertheless, what the 
author calls the “investment approach” 
emerges as a powerful tool of analysis. 

Part II presents a series of rate of return 
measurements, both at college and high 
school level. The author concentrates on 
educational investments by, and moretary 
gains to, persons but attempts to defire the 
rarge of corresponding “social rates of 
return.” His—by now well publicized— 
return of 10 to 12 per cent per annum to 
the college entrant is obtained after adjust- 
ing earnings of persons with different 
amounts of education for other relevant 
differences between them. This adjustmert 
is perhaps the most fascinating operation in 
the total process, and the reader will be 
struck by the thinness of the empirical evi- 
dence available for this purpose. Additional 
findings—most of them new and rich in 
amplications—concern differential abilities 
and differential gains from education as be- 
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tween various grcups. A shift of emphasis 
occurs in the last two chapters, where the 
author offers evidence in support of the 
theory-based generalizations of Part I. 

While neither as strong nor as extensive 
as rumor had it, the empirical findings thus 
remain substantial. They will also be the 
more easily absorbed by readers whose 
economic education falls short of permit- 
ting a full appreciation of Part I. 

ANDRE DANTERE 
Lecturer in Economics and Education 
Harvard University 
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Wirm V. D’AnTonio and FREDRICK. B. 
Per (Eds.) Religion, Revolution, and 
Reform: New Forces for Change in 
Latin America. Pp. x, 276. New York: 
Frederick A Praeger, 1964. $5.95. 


In April 1963 the University of Notre 
Dame sponsored a conference on the role 
of religion—specifically, Catholicism—in 
Latin-American social change; this book is 
a product of that meeting. Since that 
date the Christian Democrats have en- 
joyed two resoundingly successful national 
elections in Chile, ever firmer plans are 
being made for political victories else- 
where—especially in Venezuela, Peru, Co- 
lombia, and Guatemala—and many for- 
merly “Marxistoid” intellectuals have been 
won over to the view that modernization 
can be actively pursued within a demo- 
cratic context by bending Christian institu- 
ticns and values to the task. These highly 
important events, certain to color Latin- 
American ideology and political practice 
for many years, lend a particular signifi- 
cance to the study under review even 
though the work is strong in its own right, 
one of the better integrated and more 
exciting and useful examples of its genre. 

Although the book is not specifically so 
organized, the commentaries divide them- 
selves into those concerned with Catholic 
religious belief, the Church as a worldly 
institution, and the development process 
on one hand and, on the other, rather more 
usual treatments of labor, the Alliance for 
Progress, economic obstacles to social re- 
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form, and so forth ‘The contributors in- 
clude Eduardo Frei Montalva, incumbent 
Christian Democratic President of Chile; 
Mark G McGrath, CS C., auxiliary bishop 
of Panama; Roger E. Vekemans, S.J., a 
well-known sociologist of Belgian birth 
working in Chile; and Emilio Maspero, 
an influential Catholic trade union leader. 
The roster is competed with well-known 
scholars from American academic life: 
Arthur P. Whitaker—‘Nationalism and 
Religion in Argentina and Uruguay,” a 
frank and importart chapter; Robert E. 
Quirk—with a sharply incisive treatment 
of “Religion and the Mexican Social Revo- 
lution”; Emilio Willems—who faces up to 
questions of ethos in his highly skillful and 
analytical study, “Protestantism and Cul- 
ture Change in Brazil and Chile”; Robert 
J. Alexander on “Latin America’s Secular 
Labor Movement as an Instrument of 
Social Change”; Simon G. Hanson on eco- 
nomic obstacles to sccial reform; and Wil- 
liam P. Glade with a serious and intense 
analysis of “The Alliance for Progress as 
an Instrument of Socialization.” 

The speculative articles on Catholicism 
and development are what make of this book 
one of the most important recent works to 
appear on Latin America. Messrs. Frei, 
McGrath and Vekemans provide the core 
of this analysis, although the editors as 
well as Professors Quirk, Whitaker, and 
Willems provide important theoretical 
and case materials The heart of the 
contemporary Church-social development 
dilemma is clearly revealed: how can an 
ideology positing the inherent neatness and 
hierarchy of “organic unity” be made to 
square with the seeming confusion of lib- 
eral pragmatism and pluralism, of an indi- 
vidualism based an anticipatory social self- 
adjustment and not on a dignidad stemming 
from faith in other-worldly reward if real 
dignity cannot be won in this world? In 
an utterly brilliant chapter, Father Veke- 
mans is the only author to solve the riddle 
of divorcing the necessary absoluteness of 
religion from the equally necessary rela- 
tivism of modern, scientific, secularist de- 
velopment. Pointing out that carrying 
over a religious pattern to a secular one 
in Latin America is to impose a “scheme 
of authority that is essentially vertical,” 
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Vekemans concludes: “We believe that this 
undue projection of that which is spe- 
cifically religious into the economic and 
social areas is a true adulteration of the 
profane.” And, he adds, it is also the way 
in which the Catholic ethos has been er- 
roneously employed for political ends to 
inhibit modern social organization. 

If the ideological portions of this book 
are treated as primary source material, the 
sensitized scholar will find much to delight 
him. If the editors had worked their 
materials with greater philosophical aware- 
ness, and perhaps with the freedom and 
fearlessness of the clerical participants, 
they could have given us an absolutely 
first-rate study in the sociology of ideas. 
As it is, the more expert the reader, the 
more he will appreciate what is unques- 
tionably one of the best contemporary 
books on Latin America. 

K. H. SILVERT 

Professor of Government 

Dartmouth College 


Joun J. Jounson (Ed.). Continuity and 
Change in Latin America. Pp. xiii, 282. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1964. $6.75 


This volume consists of papers presented 
to the fourth meeting sponsored by the 
Joint Committee on Latin-American 
Studies, established by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council in 1959, Professor 
Johnson sets the keynote for the volume 
in his Introduction, pointing out that in 
Latin America “a philosophy of constant 
change has supplanted one of stability,” and 
that “those who seek progress through re- 
form contend directly with those who de- 
mand progress through violence.” With this 
characterization, most observers of Latin 
America would probably agree. Fred Ellison 
stresses the political motivation of Latin- 
American writers, although he points out 
that in Brazil there is today a “strong 
sentiment . . for a professionalism that 
will free literature from involvement with 
politics” Latin-American writers tend “to 
coalesce at the left of the political 
spectrum,” and both Fideksmo and anti- 
yanguismo play a large role in Latin- 
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offered Chinese occupation authorities 
opportunities for promoting internal dis- 
sension and contributed greatly to the 
country’s downfall. The high ecclesiastical 
representatives -favored coming to peaceful 
terms with the Chinese, but upper nobility 
advocated the utmost resistance. This dif- 
ference in outlook aided the Chinese 
“divide and rule” policy as did the Chinese 
administrative division of the country into 
three separate compartments—the Chamdo 
border territory, Central Tibet ruled from 
Lhasa by the Delai Lama, and the smaller 
Shigatse district influenced by the Chinese- 
oriented Panchen Lama, whose authority 
the Chinese espoused at the expense of the 
Dalai Lama. Each area was dominated 
in turn. All foreign influence was gradu- 
ally eliminated. Trade was reoriented 
towards China, and a State quasi monopoly 
established over most commercial pursuits. 
Economic power was thus used to consti- 
tute Tibet as an organic portion of China’s 
body politic and to further China’s political 
aims. 

Quantitatively, the results of Chinese en- 
deavors were most impressive: their exten- 
sive road-building program, mainly for 
military purposes; their public education 
measures, utilizing propaganda as a revolu- 
tionary technique to dispossess the old 
propertied classes and to win the support 
of the peasantry; and the land reform 
program, including free distribution of 
seeds, the use of better implements, and 
training in’ new production methods. If 
the consequent upsurge in the rural econ- 
omy did not sell the rustic peasant on the 
benefits of the Chinese regime, at least it 
did not convince him that it was evil and 
encouraged his wait-and-see attitude of 
neutrality. ‘Tibet for the first time is so 
firmly under the effective control of Com- 
munist China’s central government that the 
authors fear for the free world’s survival 
on the Asian continent and conclude with 
the geopolitical proposition that “he who 
holds Tibet dominates the Himalayan pied- 
mont; he who dominates the Himalayan 
piedmont threatens the Indian subconti- 
nent; and he who threatens the Indian 
subcontinent may well have all of South 
Asia within his reach, and with it, all of 
Asia.” 
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Indian Foreign Policy and the Border 
Dispute with China concerns itself with the 
subject matter of its title, After gaining 
her own independence, India adopted a 
policy of nonalignment and formulated her 
“Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence,” 
denominated Panchasheel or Panch Shila. 
These imply a confirmation of the status 
quo and are no solution for a conquered 
nation or for one under colonial domina- 
tion. Included in the April 1954 Sino- 
Indian Agreement, they were not meaning- 
ful as they could te interpreted in a way 
to satisfy either country’s political ambi- 
tions. These principles did not restrain 
India from forcing the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad to accept the Indian constitution, 
from refusing a Kashmir plebiscite because 
of the fear of a precedent for other dis- 
integrating forces, rom militarily compel- 
ling the Portuguese to leave Goa, and from 
failing for a long time to condemn Soviet 
interference. in Hungary. They did not 
restrain China from invading Tibet and 
enforcing her border claims, thus proving 
the ineffectiveness af moral containment as 
a practical instrument of foreign policy. 
As an inheritor of British policy, India 
supported the McMahon boundary line on 
her northeastern frontier, which had been 
agreed to at Simla by the British and 
Tibetan delegates but never accepted by 
China. Surprisingly, in 1954 India gave 
up her treaty rights in Tibet without trying 
to obtain Chinese endorsement of the 
McMahon line! Nehru never believed that 
China would attack a nonaligned power 
and probably thought that the Himalayas 
constituted an impregnable barrier. The 
Chinese invasion, however, showed other- 
wise, and that India could not defend her- 
self effectively. To stake out her terri- 
torial claims, India set up indefensible 
posts, which the Chinese overran; they then 
established a de fecto boundary at their 
line of actual control, but stopped short 
of a general war with India. Communist 
China was content to demonstrate her 
power in the competition for leadership in 
Asia and to avoid the risk of Western 
intervention. Nevertheless, the dispute 
showed that the Soviet Union did not ob- 
ject to India getting Western military aid, 
that the West did not ask India to become 
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aligned as the price for the delivery of 
arms, and that India had more friends in 
the West than in her own region. 

Written in such a way as to be of inter- 
est to the layman as well as to the profes- 
sional, there is an excellent discussion of 
the legal aspects of the borde- dispute, 
including the juridical status of Tibet, the 
Simla Convention, the McMahon line, the 
watershed principle, the utility of maps, 
and the factor of effective occupation. Do 
not miss these books. 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Research Development Specialist 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Department of the Interior 


WARREN S. HuNSBERGER. Japan and the 
United States in World Trade. Pp. xvii, 
492. New York: Harper & Row, for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1964 
$9.95. 

This is a careful and meticulous study, 
sponsored by the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, of Japan’s postwar re-entry into the 
world economy. 

With one of the worlds highest growth 
rates for more than a decade, Japan has 
reached record levels of employment, out- 
put, and per capita income. Dr. Huns- 
berger feels that this has been possible 
largely because Japan has found expanding 
markets for its exporis. particularly in 
North America. In this solidly detailed 
study, Japanese-American economic rela- 
tions are put in their setting in the context 
of Japan’s postwar recovery, and as part 
of her whole international economic posi- 
tion. The dramatic story of economic 
revival is traced from the country’s 
prostration at the end of 1945, through 
resuscitation under Occupation policy, to 
the period of rapid expansion after Japan 
regained autonomy. 

Dr. Hunsberger. who is currently the 
Ford Foundation representative in Ma- 
laysia, has had a long-standing interest in 
and association with Japanese economic 
affairs. He devoted a year as a Research 
Fellow at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions to preparing this study, and it fully 
reflects the care and thoroughness of his 
effort as well as his many visits to Japan 
for firsthand information. 
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The study is divided into three parts. 
The first views Japan’s broad stance in the 
world economy. There are four chapters: 
after a brief, initial survey of Japanese- 
American economic relations, Dr. Huns- 
berger reviews Japan’s foreign economic 
policies from 1868 to 1952. He then 
examines Japan’s balance of payments and 
her record on capital and technology in 
depth. 

Part II, the heart of the book, deals 
in detail with Japan’s commodity trade. 
There are chapters on Japanese imports, 
exports, the geography of Japan’s foreign 
trade, the United States market for Japa- 
nese goods, and on the cotton textile prob- 
lem. Dr. Hunsberger gives the full story 
of the resistance of American producers 
and labor groups to the expansion of im- 
ports from Japan and analyzes the policies 
the United States government has followed 
in these matters. Such questions as the 
escape-clause actions before the Tariff 
Commission and Japan’s establishment of 
so-called voluntary quotas at United States 
instigation are described. Multilateral in- 
ternational cotton textile arrangements are 
examined. Japan’s great need for con- 
tinued access to the American market is 
made clear and evident. 

Part III discusses policy needs and pos- 
sibilities. There is a chapter on quotas and 
low wage imports. Japan’s foreign eco- 
nomic policy in the 1960’s, present and 
prospective, is then reviewed. Finally, 
United States foreign economic policy 
toward Japan, present and prospective, is 
explored. The author discusses the un- 
finished business, in Japan and elsewhere, 
that must be resolved before Japan can 
find a fully satisfactory place among the 
advanced industrial nations. He outlines 
the policies he believes will have to be 
followed if an appropriate accommodation 
is to be made and if Japan’s expansion is 
to continue. The advantages to the United 
States are explored, as well as the alterna- 
tives if the advanced nations were to turn 
away from liberal trade standards thus far 
espoused over two decades. 

He expects that, based on its new 
strength, Japan will act more and more 
independently, that co-operation will have 
more often to be won by the United States 
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through a clear demonstration of advan- 
tages to Japan, and that there will hence- 
forth be more occasions when the two 
countries will see matters differently and 
act accordingly. He concludes on an 
optimistic vein, however, noting that strong 
common interests will remain. “Whatever 
course it follows,” he says, “Japan needs 
satisfactory foreign trade; its main trading 
partner is and will almost certainly 
continue to be the United States.” 

In evaluating the United States role, he 
declares: “To pursue policies that have 
helped create a prosperous, stable Japan 
has cost the United States something in 
resources, in adjustments in its own econ- 
omy, and in subordination of some do- 
mestic interests to a broader conception of 
the national interest. Have the gains out- 
weighed the losses? . . . Compared to the 
alternatives, the reality of a flourishing 
Japan can fairly be said to justify the large 
transfer of American resources that helped 
bring it about. Judged on that basis, the 
cost to the United States certainly looks 
modest.” 

Particularly in the light of dubious re- 
turns for our large efforts and resources 
expended elsewhere in the world over the 
last twenty years, how can one differ with 
so sensible a judgment? This is a sage 
and substantial book. 

Jerome B. COHEN 

Professor of Economics 

City University of New York 


Harop R. Isaacs. India’s Ex-Untouch- 
ables. Pp. 188. New York: John Day, 
1965. $4.50. 


In view of the intensity of interest in 
the revolution in relations between Negro 
and white Americans, it is surprising how 
little attention has been paid to analogous 
situations in other societies. Harold Isaacs 
has moved directly from his study of the 
changing status of Negroes in America 
(The New World of Negro Americans) to 
an account of the experiences of educated, 
city-dwelling people who were born,at the 
bottom of India’s caste hierarchy. He 
refers to these people as “ex-untouchables” 
both because untouchability has been out- 
lawed in India—although it is still widely 
manifest, especially in rural India where 
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the overwhelming majority live—and be- 
cause the subjects of his study were 
middle-class urbanites for whom untouch- 
ability in its main features has been largely 
left behind. He talked at some length to 
about fifty such people—students, teachers, 
civil servants, professionals, politicians, 
even an airline pilot—in an effort to 
understand their attitudes and experiences 
as they traveled from the bottom of 
the traditional society to a nontraditional 
milieu wherein many of the implications 
of their inherited status became irrelevant 
or at least secondary. 

He conveys his findings vividly through 
liberal use of quotation and example. No 
one interested in the effects of enforced 
degradation or the means by which it may 
be transcended can fail to be informed and 
fascinated by this book. Of special interest 
is a chapter on the “quota system” whereby 
the Government cf India provides mem- 
bers of the lowest castes, and certain other 
repressed groups, with scholarships and 
jobs in an attempt to break the hopeless 
cycle of deprivation and discrimination. 
The presentation is brief but highly in- 
formative for Americans who view the 
system with skepticism or with hope in 
its potential relevance for the Negro revolu- 
tion in this country. Following, is an 
excellent discussion of some of the latent 
functions of that system, aptly titled, “The 
Price of Preference” Chapters on “Pass- 
ing” and “Telling the Children” present 
revealing glimpses, insights and informa- 
tion on aspects of human denigration which 
have been virtually overlooked in the many 
tomes that have been written on caste in 
India. No one has made clearer than 
Isaacs how heavily the burden of untouch- 
ability rests on these who bear it, or how 
deep are the scars it leaves. 

The Indianist may balk at the implica- 
tion that “untouchability” is literally that 
(p. 27), for it is actually a status charac- 
terized by extreme pollution and curtail- 
ment of contact with those of higher status, 
but often not by prohibition of touch. It 
is questionable, at least, whether untouch- 
ables were originally a relatively homogene- 
ous group, having split up into castes 
in imitation of their social superiors (p. 
29). But these are minor points which 
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do not detract from the value of the 
book. 

It is important to underscore the fact 
that the study is not of India’s vast popu- 
lation of untouchables, but only of some 
individuals representing the tiny fraction 
who have moved into the urban middle 
class. As such it has much to offer; by 
way of insight, much more to offer than 
would a formal social survey directed to 
the same end. I suspect that this book 
will be followed by other studies of the 
human meaning of caste in India and by 
explicitly comparative studies of the ef- 
fects and concomitants of enforced degra- 
dation in and out of India; I hope so 
We will be fortunate if they are as 
informative and insightful as this book. 

GERALD D. BERREMAN 

Associate Professor of Anthropology 

University of California at Berkeley 


MarsHALL R. Sincer. The Emerging 
Elite; A Study of Political Leadership in 
Ceylon. Pp. xii, 203. Cambridge, Mass. : 
The MILT. Press, 1964. $7.50. 

This study, in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Press’s comparative 
politics series, analyzes the transitions of 
Ceylon’s leadership from precolonial days 
to the present. Emphasis is upon the 
contemporary emergence of a political elite 
consonate with the new nationalism which 
was crystallized in the Bandaranaike victory 
in 1956. This “emerging Sinhalese elite” 
contrasts with the western-oriented multi- 
ethnic leadership which dominated the first 
decade of independence. Brief attention is 
accorded other contemporary “elites” as in 
civil service, the military, the trade unions, 
business, and the villages. Professor Singer 
spent a year in Ceylon associated with the 
Fulbright Foundation and the University 
of Ceylon. The methodology is a bold one. 
Objections to it should be tempered by the 
great difficulties facing the author. 

For colonial and precolonial periods, the 
author mainly svnthesized observations 
from some modern works The heart of 
the volume rests upon the results of ques- 
tionnaires applied to the “political elite.” 
Since many Ceylonese politicians were re- 
luctant or otherwise unable to provide in- 
formation about themselves, great reliance 
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was placed upon the knowledge of a single 
Ceylonese informant in gaining the required 
information. Thus, the core statistical data 
for the study derive from pooling seventy 
questionnaires filled in by members of the 
“elite” themselves with more than five 
hundred questionnaires filled in for mem- 
bers of the “elite” by “our informant in 
Colombo.” The sketchy information on 
nonpolitical elites seems to be taken from 
general impressions and several published 
sources. Operationally, the modern politi- 
cal elite is defined by membership in 
parliament—there have been five parlia- 
ments since independence—and its prede- 
cessors, the Legislative Council of 1924 and 
the State Councils of 1931 and 1936, 
respectively. Distinction is drawn between 
ordinary members and those of “rank,” for 
example, ministers, parliamentary secre- 
taries, opposition leaders, and the like. 

It is argued that the emerging elite is 
different from earlier counterparts which 
represented an Anglicized upper-class. The 
new elite, Singer finds, “is essentially a 
middle-class elite representing essentially 
middle-class interests.” The genius of 
this elite lies in its ability to articulate 
middle-class values in Sinhalese national- 
ist, socialist, and traditional language. And 
let us make no mistake, the language is 
Sinhalese, not Tamil and not English, as 
Singer clearly points out Although lead- 
ers of a revivalistic movement, this new 
elite, Singer observes, has no choice but 
to find a synthesis between tradition and 
twentieth-century technology and indus- 
trialism. Just how this is to transpire is 
little touched upon. 

When account is taken of the limitations 
in background and in design, the outcome of 
this research is creditable. Close students 
of the Ceylon scene will find general con- 
firmation and extension of their expecta- 
tions, while others will find a broadly accu- 
rate, if limited, case study in leadership 
in a new nation. Some specific short- 
comings must be noted. The inconclusive- 
ness of the statistics goes without saying. 
In their partial defense, it is true that in 
Ceylon a single informant might know 
much about the backgrounds of individuals 
composing the elite. To infer attitudes and 
values from such data is more questionable. 
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It is appalling to support the icea of a 
rising Sinhalese middle class mainly on a 
single informant’s estimates of the financial 
worth of politicians in successive parlia- 
ments. (Nor do the statiszical date demon- 
strating a trend toward a less wealthy elite 
seem to me as consistent as the text 
implies.) Howsoever, it is a large leap 
from financial classifications to social 
classes with implications of “middle-class” 
values and attitudes. The concept of a 
Sinhalese middle class requires a pretty 
complex bit of explaining. Nor is it re- 
assuring to read (p. 25) that British 
effort resulted in most Ceylon Christians 
being today Protestants. (In fact, 84 per 
cent were Roman Catholic as of the end of 
British rule.) Harold Lasswell and Daniel 
Lerner, who introduce this volume, seem 
much impressed by the evidence of the 
revived traditionalism Singer sugzests in 
the modern passage of the prime min- 
istry from father to son—as with the 
Senanayakes—and from husband to wife— 
as with the Bandaranaikes, If, as is main- 
tained by Lasswell and Lerner, these events 
express a reassertion of “obfuscated or 
forgotten” memories, the succession of 
sovereignty from husband to wife is surely 
the most thoroughly obfuscated memory 
ever claimed for the Sinhalese. 

Despite these and other bases for com- 
plaint, this volume deserves study. Pro- 
fessor Singer is to be commended for pub- 
lishing stimulating material the patent 
weaknesses of which he must have realized 
would subject him to criticism. We should 
be grateful for a pioneering thrust in an 
extremely difficult and important area of 
research. 

Bryce RYAN 

Professor 

Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology 

University of Miami 

Coral Gables 

Florida 


JoeL M. Hatrern. Government, Politics, 
and Social Structure in Laos: A Study 
of Tradition and Innovation. Pp. xi, 
184. New York: Cellar Bookshop, for 
Southeast Asia Studies, Yale University, 
1964. No price. 
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Laos is a country of-striking anachro- 
nisms, of vivid anomalies in the relation be- 
tween old and pseudonew, and of remark- 
ably little discernible tensions from cultural 
contradictions. It is where petite girl 
scouts, a modern institution, raise money 
for their troops by selling in the gay 
atmosphere of public funerals, a traditional 
institution, not cookies but whiskey sodas. 
The social tensions that exist center largely 
around what should be the forms of author- 
ity, and thus they tend mainly to compound 
the frustration of those who would make 
something of politics As Joel M. Halpern 
reports in this book, the high officials would 
like to ride about in their Mercedes- 
Benzes, for in their eyes they are elegant, 
comfortable, and efficient; but the Lao 
public wants their officials to ride ele- 
phants, for in their eyes that is greatness 
for “elephants move with dignity and, say 
the Lao, with grace. To tell a Lao young 
woman that she walks like an elephant is 
a compliment.” 

How is it possible to write about Laos 
without unconditionally surrendering to 
anecdotes! Happily it can be reported 
that Joel M. Halpern has found a way, and 
in doing so he has greatly expanded our 
total knowledge about that faraway and 
confused land. His approach has not been 
to seek a central theme, nor to try to 
characterize all the various cultures and 
subcultures encompassed in the boundaries 
of Laos, nor does he look for fixed socio- 
logical and economic patterns. Instead he 
very wisely chose to concentrate on the 
Lao elite, treating them as both individuals 
and cliques who operate in a loosely 
structured system of social and political 
relations. 

Laos is not a system in any meaningful 
social science sense, but it is human beings 
who do have complex reactions to their 
contemporary condition. In the first 
hundred-odd pages of this book, Halpern, 
with great economy, describes the back- 
ground of this elite, their relations among 
themselves, and finally something about 
their still inchoate ideological feelings 
about the nature of government and the 
place of region in public and private life. 

The second half of the book, which is 
modestly identified as “Appendix I: Laos 
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Profiles (1959),”-is a remarkably success- 
ful example of that most difficult art form, 
reporting to the social science public on 
the attitudes and behaviors of people that 
one has known in a human and social con- 
text. Halpern has not violated the propri- 
eties of friendship or of official relations 
in providing us with vivid profiles of com- 
plete people who range from princes and 
ministers to monks and teachers and 
even shoeshine boys. Anyone who reads 
through these brief profiles is certain to 
arrive at a new and deeper appreciation of 
the essentially human quelity of Laos. 

It would be too much to ask of any 
author that he make intelligible all the 
ramifications of recent Lao politics, but 
Halpern does the next best thing by making 
it unmistakably clear that whatever the 
meaning of that politics has been it has 
involved the relations of not simple but 
complex people. 

Lucian W. PYE 

Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology 


Wurm J. Fortz. From French West 
Africa to the Mali Federation. Pp. ix, 
235. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. $6.50. 


In French West Africa (AOF), 1958- 
1960 were exciting years. The air was 
filled with heated debates on independence 
and the shape of the new political units; 
the political scene was dominated by some- 
times conflicting attempts to consolidate 
internal unity and contract external alli- 
ances; and the new leaders were experi- 
menting with the functions of government. 
Foltz’s study is eminently successful in 
imparting this feeling of excitement and 
adventure and in combining good writing 
with detailed analysis and the use of new 
research techniques. 

After a political and economic setting of 
AOF, the author describes the road to its 
breakup into independent states, beginning 
with the Jot cadre of 1956 and the refer- 
endum of 1958, which gave rise to the 
federalists’ strenuous attempts to keep AOF 
together, and ending in the creation of an 
only two-member Mali Federation in 1959 
and its collapse in 1960. The author stops 
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to analyze the conflicting connotations of 
federalism in Mali’s members, Senegal and 
Soudan, basing his exposition on content 
analysis and interviews. He uses the 
Deutsch-Savage model for transaction 
flows to corroborate some detailed research 
work in AOF trade and finances, and closes 
with an analysis of the breakup of the 
Federation, putting to good use some of 
the insights provided by Deutsch and as- 
sociates on political community. : 
There are some points that could have 
benefited from expansion. There is noth- 
ing on the effects of Ghana and Algeria 
on AOF and Mali, and a full chapter is 
lacking on the process of government in 
the Federation and its member states dur- 
ing the federal period. The Federation 
collapsed, Foltz argues, because Senegalese 
leaders felt its continued existence threat- 
ened their domestic political base. Yet the 
Senegalese had to retreat from the federal 
to the territorial level in order to stay in 
power because they were threatened by 
the Soudanese, who could take the offensive 
because they were assured of support at 
home and because their political, unitarian 
philosophy permitted no opposition, whereas 
the Senegalese pluralistic, economic ap- 
proach encouraged competition and divi- 
sions. In this light, domestic support was 
a minimum, not a maximum, requirement, 
an interpretation that extends Foltz’s own 
reasoning beyond his conclusions. Foltz 
does not forever end the debate on the 
Mali Federation; instead, he has provided 
more information and analysis so that it 
can continue, fruitfully, on sounder ground. 
As a book to read, to study, or to debate, 
this work is a valuable addition to the 
growing library on emerging West Africa. 
I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 
Associate Professor 
International Studies Department 
University of South Carolina 


Corin and Marcaret Lecum. South 
Africa: Crisis for the West. Pp. vi, 333. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. 
No price. 

This book is a plea for official American 
and British support for effective interna- 
tional measures to resolve the race crisis in 
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in Pakistan 
by KARL VON VORYS 


IHIS analysis of Pakistani politics under 
| President Mohammad Ayub Khan surveys 
the environment in which Ayub Khan must 
act, then discusses Ayub Khan’s program for 
guided political development. Because of the 
non-totalitarian character of the program, the 
discussion significantly indicates the extent to 
which democratic institutions are adaptable for 
emerging nations. The book is rich in original 
empirical data, and is based in large part on 
personal interviews of Pakistani leaders made by 
the author. Sources include unpublished govern- 
ment documents and Pakistani publications diffi- 
cult or impossible to obtain elsewhere. 


A Center of International Studies publication. 
350 pages. $6.50 
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the Republic of South Africa. The authors. 


argue that only the application of economic 
aanctions against South Africa can avert 
the outbreak of a perilous race war in 
zouthern Africa. 

The work is in two parts. The first and 
‘onger focuses on the distribution of power 
in the South African society and concludes 
that there exists a racial “deadlock” in the 
Republic for which no “solution” can be 
found in the internal politics of the coun- 
try. The remainder of the book is largely 
devoted to making “the case for sanctions,” 
and to original, speculative thinking about 
the objectives and strategy of sanctions 
and their probable effects both within and 
outside the Republic 

A serious weakness in the argument for 
sanctions is the failure to show how South 
Africa might “involve the world in a 
twentieth century race war.” The Legums 
maintain that the West underestimates the 
determination of Africa to destroy the 
present South African regime anc assert 
that “intervention is already a powerful 
ingredient in the South African crisis.” 
Yet it must be said that those measures 
which to date have been taken against the 
Republic have had no apparent effect upon 
its power structure, except to increase the 
government’s electoral majorities. What 
may be doubted is the capability of the 
African states to effect political change in 
South Africa without the assistance of the 
West. 

The authors briefly show that there 
shortly could be another reason for the 
application of economic sanctions against 
South Africa In 1965 the World Court is 
expected to judge whether or not the Re- 
public is in default of its international 
obligations in applying its domestic race 
policies in its administration of South-West 
Africa under a 1920 mandate of the League 
of Nations. Should the Court rule against 
South Africa, a situation might arise in 
which the United Nations could require the 
application of economic sanctions, not to 
avert a race war but to uphold interna- 
tional law. The Legums’ thoughtful con- 
sideration of the many implications of 
applying economic sanctions against South 
Africa is thus a timely and important con- 
tribution. : 
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Colin Legum is Commonwealth corre- 
spondent for the London Observer and a 
well known writer on African affairs. 

NeweELi M. STULTZ 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Political Science 

Northwestern University 
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ARTHUR S. Linz. Wilson: Confusions 
and Crises, 1915-1916. Pp. ix, 386 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1964. $8.50. 


This third volume of Arthur Link’s bi- 
ography of Woodrow Wilson concerns 
events of less than fourteen months of his 
life. “Life began anew for Woodrow 
Wilson almost from the moment that he 
met Edith Bolling Galt on a bright after- 
noon in March, 1915” is Link’s opening 
sentence. On May 4, Wilson startled her 
with a confession of love to which she 
responded “Oh you can’t love me for you 
don’t really know me; and it is Jess than 
a year since your wife died.” “Three 
months later, separation from her now 
seemed utterly unbearable and his letters 
grew intense.” Even after the sinking of 
the Lusitania, and in the midst of the 
consequent crisis, Colonel House noted in 
his Diary: “It seems the President is 
wholly absorbed in this love affair and is 
neglecting everything else.” 

Women were holding indignation meet- 
ings which may have induced this opponent 
of woman suffrage to switch to advocacy 
of the pending New Jersey state constitu- 
tional amendment to establish woman suf- 
frage but which nevertheless lost out. On 
December 18 the President married Mrs 
Galt and Link comments: “He believed 
God had given her to him for companion- 
ship, strength and joy.” 

Six weeks later the two were together 
on a tour with the President busy arousing 
the nation to the support of lagging re- 
armament. At Kansas City he led the 
singing of America. He had now recov- 
ered the presidential initiative and was 
overwhelming Bryan’s peace crusade. But 
he filled the vacancy created by indifferent 
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Secretary of War Garrison’s resignation 
with Newton D. Baker, discovering too 
late that he had declared himself a paci- 
fist opposed to preparedness. Wilson was 
now becoming aware of war power he 
could derive from constitutional prescrip- 
tions and astute influencing of the complex 
of social forces. 

Summarizing the book is impossible, but 
Colonel House pursues his bumbling 
“peace mission” in the capitals of the 
warring nations with English ministers 
shrewdly denominating him “Empty 
House.” Returning home after telling Sir 
Howard Plunkett that the United States 
would be in the thick of the war perhaps 
in thirty days, he was received by the 
President with extravagant praise where- 
upon the two went their opposite directions 
in war policy. In domestic affairs actual 
war with Mexico was narrowly averted, and 
the nomination of Brandeis to the Supreme 
Court so disconcerted the upper strata of 
the American Bar Association that ex- 
President William Howard Taft “almost 
went into trauma.” 

The prodigious research involved in the 
preparation of this study is indicated “by 
the footnotes on each page by which one 
can almost trace day-to-day events. 

Wirrep E. BINKLEY 

Professor of Political Science 

Ohio Northern University 


Joan Dewey and ARTHUR F. BENTLEY. 
A Philosophical Correspondence, 1932- 
1951. Edited by Sidney Ratner and 
Jules Altman, with James E Wheeler as 
Associate Editor. Pp. vii, 737. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1964. $12.50. 


Between the years from 1935 to 1951, 
John Dewey and Arthur Bentley wrote 
each other about two thousand letters, most 
of which were related to their joint philo- 
sophical writings. This massive corre- 
spondence, splendidly edited, has now been 
made available. The senior editor, Sidney 
Ratner, has written an introduction which 
is the best single essay on Dewey’s life and 
thought. 

The correspondence takes us into the 
workshop of the writing of Knowing and 
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the Known, published in 1949, when Dewey 
was ninety and Bentley, seventy-nine. A 
tremendous vitality goes through the writ- 
ing of the two undaunted old men. Much 
of it is concerned with the redefinition of 
logical notions in terms of the authors’ 
“transactional” approach. The term itself 
was possibly derived from John R. Com- 
mons, whom Dewey describes as having 
done “more direct observing of the eco- 
nomic scene” than any other economist. 
At the outset, Bentley chided Dewey with 
being still too much under the influence of 
words like “concept” belonging to the “old 
power-mind terminology.” Dewey con- 
fessed “how backhanded” his development 
had been: “I started with other men’s 
ideas—those of philosophers—rather than 
with direct observations.” Dewey, through- 
out his life, was influenced at critical 
junctures by strong, nonacademic person- 
alities. Bentley, extravagant in utterance, 
and an author oft-rejected by academic 
journals, was the last of a group which 
had included Jane Addams and F. Mat- 
thias Alexander. 

Dewey’s estimates of contemporary 
thinkers are the most valuable part of the 
letters. For a while, he and Bentley 
thought they saw a coworker in Felix 
Kaufmann, but, after a few years, his 
phenomenological method proved too much 
for Dewey; Husserl seemed to him to be 
using a “circuitous language” to transcribe 
empirical matters. Dewey disliked the 
notion of emergence and organizational 
levels because it reminded him of feudal- 
ism. He found the articles of Hans 
Morgenthau and Frank Knight on the 
limitations of social science full of “con- 
tradictions and confusions.” Whitehead’s 
“panpsychic interpretation” he entirely 
rejected, while Russell he regarded as a 
supernaturalist despite himself. He cited 
with pleasure the dictum of Neurath on 
the history of logical positivism: “Carnap 
came down and Prussianized us.” Carnap, 
said Bentley, lacked the “vital spark,” and 
was fashioning a logic which was that of a 
calculating machine. Einstein was criti- 
cized by Dewey for his realistic psychol- 
ogy, and lack of a transactional approach. 

Dewey proposed that sociology be de- 
fined as “research into transactions.” Per- 
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haps some will find this a more suggestive 
metaphor than Parsons’ theory of “ac- 
tions.” Much of the correspondence is a 
rather tedious wordy discussion about such 
words as “transaction” with very little 
reference to actual research in the social 
sciences. ‘Transaction,’ he and Bentley 
thought, was the “key to everything.” Ac- 
tually, it is hard to see that the transac- 
tional approach offered any new construc- 
tive insights; it almost seems at times a 
slogan-word. Despite Dewey’s great in- 
fluence, he did not contribute to the logic 
of the social sciences as Mull did for in- 
stance, with his methods of induction. 
Dewey’s influence on Tugwell and Mitchell 
was much more in terms of an attitude of 
mind. 

The word “experience,” Dewey remarks, 
has fulfilled its historical purpose as a 
“term of protest,” and should now be 
dropped. He proposed at the end of his 
life a new edition of Experience and Na- 
ture, which would be renamed Culture and 
Nature. His final opinion on philosophy 
was: “Philosophy as itself science is a 
humbug and played out,” that the philoso- 
pher’s job was to ask for the bearing of 
science on the general lines of policy-form- 
ing. This has not been the dominant di- 
rection American philosophy has taken. 

Lewis S. FEUER 

Professor of Philosophy 

and Social Science 
University of California at Berkeley 


Cuartes J. TULL. Father Coughlin and 
the New Deal. Pp. x, 292. Svracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1965, 
$6.50. 


This excellent study of the role played 
by Father Coughlin in the depression years, 
and particularly his relations with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, makes fascinating reading 
to anyone old enough to remember Father 
Coughlin’s radio speeches. The younger 
generation will, however, find it hard to 
believe that such a man really existed, that 
he could have preached such incredibly 
oversimplified doctrines, or that a Presi- 
dent of the United States could have felt 
it necessary to consider him a serious po- 
litical threat—if he did. 
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The author has done a careful and 
thorough job of consulting the original 
sources, and his book will be definitive 
until such time as the personal papers of 
Father Coughlin are made available, and 
the relevant correspondence in the Michi- 
gan diocese of the Roman Catholic Church 
is open to scholars. These closed sources 
will not be expected to change the record 
of events, but they might throw some light 
on Father Coughlin’s motives, some of 
which must now go unexplained. 

One appreciates the patient and objective 
manner in which Professor Tull explains 
Church policy—such as the freedom of ac- 
tion a priest has or the degree of control a 
bishop, a cardinal, or a pope has over a 
local priest. 

Issues and events that cannot now be 
explained on the basis of available infor- 
mation are pointed out as appropriate sub- 
jects for further inquiry. Two examples 
would be (1) the relations between Father 
Coughlin and Huey Long and (2) the rela- 
tions between Father Coughlin and Bishop 
Gallagher. Of course, one would like to 
know exactly what President Roosevelt 
thought of Father Coughlin during the 
sequence of years covered by the book. 

Many of the issues Father Coughlin 
championed, such as a living annual wage, 
a fair profit for farmers, the right of labor 
to organize, and the priority of human 
values over property values have been 
woven in the fabric of American life. And 
yet, other parts, such as his ideas on bank- 
ing and currency and his fear of the inter- 
national bankers and the international con- 
spiracy, have been rejected. One can see 
certain parallels (see page 153) between 
the followers of Father Coughlin and the 
right-wingers of the 1950’s and 1960’s. It 
is in these relationships that historians of 
the future will probably be most interested. 

Professor Tull should be commended for 
his very readable as well as reasonable and 
sensitive treatment of a man and a move- 
ment that were charged with emotion, bias, 
and prejudice, as well as genuine social 
progress. 

RALPH E. ELLSWORTH 

Director of Libraries 

University of Colorado 

Boulder 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


March 22, 1965 
Dear Sir: 


Many persons, white and Negro, who 
have been in the civil rights movement for 
a longer period than the past one-to-ten 
years have been hopeful that thoughtful 
researchers, far from the shrill podiums of 
the day’s partisans, would present at some 
time a review that would put in perspec- 
tive the long struggle of millions of 
American Negroes for their human and 
constitutional rights. 

The offering of Professor James H. 
Laue, “The Changing Nature of Negro 
Protest,” in THE ANNALS for January 
1965, is, unfortunately, but one more of 
the many disappointments. 

For Professor Laue, the “real” civil 
rights movement began with the Mont- 
gomery bus boycot: of 1956! There is 
some excuse for a visiting Swedish tele- 
vision interviewer asking why the Negro 
movement had been “so quiet” and had 
just come forth with the dogs-and-water- 
hose Birmingham outburst of 1963. There 
is no justification for any American 
scholar, with ready access to more ma- 
terial than yesterday’s newspapers, making 
the fragmentary judgments which charac- 
terize the Laue piece. 

The movement of a whole population 
does not suddenly occur, out of the blue, 
as a result of a single incident. The free- 
dom movement among Negroes has been in 
progress since the first slave ships headed 
for America. But Professor Laue dis- 
misses the painful, bloody, and death-filled 
337 years from 1619 to 1956 with the as- 
tonishing observation: “Sporadic protests 
against racism in America have been going 
on since the first Africans jumped over- 
board rather than be sold into slavery... . 
But not until the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott...” 

The Negroes who revolted against slavery 
and paid the death penalty, those whose 
protests were more fiery, more eloquent, 
more daring than today’s polemics, those 
who were lynched, in and out of the court- 
rooms, those who put brick upon brick in 
the building of education and employment 
and political strength—all those and their 
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descendants will smile ruefully at the 
professor’s “sporadic.” 


Mr. Laue has his neat divisions of 
“legalists,” “educationists,” “activists,” 
“militants,” “moderates,” “masses,” “pro- 


fessionals ” These cubbyholes can no more 
encompass the range of the thought and 
activity of millions of people over a 
stretch of 300, or 30, or 3 years than can 
a prospective voters’ alley corral in Selma, 
Alabama. Yet such slots seem to be neces- 
sary to profound paper writers on civil 
rights. 

Not one of the writers would think of 
doing a piece on nuclear physics fortified 
only by a visit to Cape Kennedy and a 
glance at a tract The material on the 
Negro struggle is there to be studied— 
rich, shocking, rewarding, full of bravery 
and ingenuity and persistence, studded with 
dulling defeats and thrilling victories, peo- 
pled with heroes, both those in the spot- 
light and those in the back streets and 
bayous It is this that forms “the ground- 
work” (to use Mr. Laue’s phrase) for the 
present desegregation drive, not the Mont- 
gomery spark. 

The tide of American life has played its 
part, the labor movements, the political 
struggles, the giant economic battles, the 
two world wars, the arts and sciences, the 
decline of the plantation system, the con- 
tinuing vigil against the erosion of indi- 
vidual liberties, the new speeds of world- 
wide communications, the rise of com- 
munism, the edging out of colonialism and 
empire rule, the surge forward of the 
human rights’ philosophy in nearly every 
nation, the notable exception being South 
Africa. á 

Mr. Laue may not have regarded his 
title as permitting him to pay proper at- 
tention to this vast field, but he, himself, 
opened the door for criticism when he al- 
lowed his anxiety to eulogize a particular 
movement to dismiss cavalierly all the 
blood and sacrifice that had gone before. 

Professor Laue’s account might have 
been more balanced and more just to those 
who dared to fight prior to 1956 if he 
had evaluated phases of the struggle. He 
might have noted, then, that the young 
New Negro Alliance of Washington, D.C., 
won a key victory in the United States 
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Supreme Court in 1938 when, for the first 
time, picketing for other than objectives in 
a labor dispute, namely, against racial dis- 
crimination in employment, was declared 
to be constitutional. Thus, eighteen years 
before 1956, the legal basis for the picket- 
ing and demonstrations of the fifties and 
sixties was laid. 

The question arises. Did the young peo- 
ple of the sixties, given a tool not available 
prior to 1938, prove themselves superior to 
their brothers who made a tool where none 
existed before? Did not the pioneers wrest 
from a hostile tradition and bequeath to 
their successors a new way to batter at 
barriers? Do they draw sneers for this? 
Do they earn, for their nonconformist 
thinking and their break-through action, no 
more than the characterization, “sporadic”? 

None should underestimate the value of 
the present-day activists. They have 
moved ahead with skill and with pressures 
that have dramatized the issue, personal- 
ized the struggle, and speeded the mop-up 
at an unprecedented pace. They have 
stirred the consciences of white people, 
roused the Negro from apatky, and 
spurred him to performance. They are 
doing their job in their time. 

But did no others do likewise in their 
day? What of the freedmen, fresh from 
slavery, who themselves owned 391 school 
buildings, supported 555 schools in full 
for their children, and spent out of their 
own pockets $785,700, in addition to the 
amount expended by the United States 
Freedmen’s Bureau? What about the Ne- 
gro parents in the twenties and thirties 
who shared equally the cost of each of the 
4,000 Rosenwald elementary schools with 
the county concerned and the Rosenwald 
Fund? What of Isaiah Nixon, a World 
War II veteran, who registered to vote in 
rural Georgia in 1948 despite warnings 
and was shot dead on his porch the night 
of the day he voted? Was Frederick 
Douglass, the slave who knocked down 
his master. and fled, less “militant” and 
was his contribution to the freedom fight 
smaller than that of a brash youngster who 
in 1964 is enabled by the Douglass spirit 
to speak his ill-mannered piece? 

What about Southside Chicago Negro 
citizens who originated and put into prac- 
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tice in the 1920’s the slogan, “Don’t Buy 
Where You Can't Work”? Also the St. 
Louis Negroes who sang and prayed a 
funeral hearse loaded with guns across the 
Mississippi, destined for their riot-besieged 
brothers in East St. Louis only to be be- 
trayed by a tipster? And what of the dove- 
tailing maneuvers of those not in the so- 
called activist schools and of the push thus 
given to the whole freedom movement? 

It may be that the Negro protest has 
changed. It may be that the activists of 
the past decade kave differed from the 
activists of the 1830’s. It may be that 
boycotts and picket lines and prayer serv- 
ices and sit-ins and marches are new. It 


_ may be that the enfranchisement of 750,- 


000 Negroes in the 1940’s following a 
Supreme Court ruling against the White 
Primary was of no significance beside the 
enrollment of 550,000 Negro voters in 
1962-1964. 

It could be that the span between the 
wire-fence separation of Negro delegates 
to the Democratic convention of 1928 and 
the Democratic convention civil rights 
plank of 1960 represents no change sig- 
nificant enough, even in the climate of 
public opinion, to invalidate the thesis 
that Negro emancipation began in Mont- 
gomery in 1956. 

Readers of THE ANNALS, regrettably, 
have not learned too much about Negro 
protest from Mr. Laue. It is a source of 
apprehension to all those who wish de- 
voutly for a headlineless history of this 
important American movement that Mr. 
Laue has “in process” a book on the sub- 
ject. 

Roy WKS 

Executive Director 

National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People 


REPLY: 

Mr Wilkins’ criticism of my article is 
based on two mistmderstandings: (1) the 
limited assigned purpose of the article and 
(2) the technical meaning of the term 
“movement.” 

(1) Professor Arnold Rose, editor of the 
issue, asked me to do a short summary 
analysis and comparison of the six major 
organizations whose reports were to be 
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included in the final section called “Dif- 
ferent Means to the Goal.” He did not 
ask me to write an exhaustive documenta- 
tion of the history of Negro protests against 
slavery and segregation in America since 
1619. The kind of historical record for 
which Mr. Wilkins was looking in my 
seven-page summary was covered specific- 
ally in the issue’s first section, “The His- 
torical Context of the Present,” and indi- 
rectly in the other sections. 

(2) The article’s main claim was that 
the last ten years had seen the develop- 
ment of a “full-scale social movement for 
desegregation.” Yet this is exactly the 
point which Mr. Wilkins chooses to ignore. 
Thus he is able to quote, “But not until the 
Montgomery bus boycott ...,” without 
completing it as written: “was the final 
groundwork laid for development of a 


widespread desegregation movement” (em- _ 


phasis added). 

There are at least four criteria for a 
social movement: lLroadiy based partici- 
pation (in both geographical and class 
terms), “we feeling” (a sense of move- 
ment and common identification by partici- 
pants), common ideology (in this case, 
democratic Judaeo-Christian goals crystal- 
lized around nonviolence) and broadening 
focus (growing inclusivity of goals and 
targets). Not until the last few years have 
even these minimal criteria been met. Not 
until the last few years had the on-going 
and many-faceted process of desegregation 
emerged into a movement for desegrega- 
tion. The advent of direct action has 
brought together centuries of formally un- 
connected protests into a phenomenon 
which now is called “the movement.” Re- 
peating from the article: “No one ever 
spoke of the ‘school desegregation move- 
ment.’” Yet today, “the movement” has 
become a part of our technical and popular 
vocabulary—and Mr. Wilkins used the 
term frequently in his critique without 
confronting its meaning and use in the 
article itself. 

May I add that I am painfully aware of 
the numerous instances of protest against 
slavery and segregation listed by Mr. 
Wilkins in his criticism. I have written 
about them in other media when the topic 
called for it. And I am disappointed that 
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Mr. Wilkins seems unsympathetic with the 
abstracting and generalizing task of the 
sociologist, choosing to call the tentative 
typology of protest presented “neat divi- 
sions” and “cubbyholes.” It would have 
been better, it seems, to offer alternative 
frameworks for trying to understand the 
intricacies of social change—or to state 
openly, as it was implied, that such analy- 
sis is impossible (a position which would 
bring some debate, I trust, from such 
NAACP staff members as sociologist Dr. 
John A. Morsell). 

In summary, I find it unfortunate that 
the NAACP doth protest too much. It is 
too great an organization, with too great a 
history of commitment and accomplish- 
ment, to be so threatened in its self-image 
and position by direct action, the newer 
civil rights organizations, or attempts at 
scholarly analysis. 

James H. Lave 

Assistant Director 

Community Analysis 

Community Relations Service 

United States Department 

of Commerce 
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